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Abstract. The World-Wide Web is rich in content and 
services, but access to these resources must be obtained 
mostly through manual browsers. We would like to be 
able to write programs that reproduce human browsing 
behavior, including reactions to slow transmission- 
rates and failures on many simultaneous links. We thus 
introduce a concurrent model that directly incorporates 
the notions of failure and rate of communication, and 
then describe programming constructs based on this 
model. 


1 Introduction 


The World-Wide Web [2] is a uniform, highly intercon- 
nected collection of computational resources, and as 
such it can be considered as forming a single global com- 
puter. But, what kind of computer is the Web, exactly? 
And what kind of languages are required for program- 
ming such a computer? Before approaching the second 
question, we must answer the first. In other words, what 
is the Web's model of computation? 


1.1 Some Kind of Computer 


We can quickly scan a checklist of possibilities. Is the 
Web a Von Neumann computer? Of course not: there is 
no stored program architecture, and no single instruction 
counter. Is the Web a collection of Von Neumann com- 
puters? Down below yes, but each computer is protected 
against outside access: its Von Neumann characteristics 
are not exploitable. Is the Web a file system? No, be- 
cause there is no universally available “write” instruction 
(for obvious good reasons). Is the Web a distributed da- 
tabase? In many ways yes: it certainly contains a huge 
amount of information. But, on the one hand the Web 
lacks all the essential properties of distributed databases, 
such as precise data schemas, uniform query languages, 
distributed coherence, consistent replication, crash re- 
covery, etc. On the other hand, the Web is more than a 
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database, because answers to queries can be computed 
by non-trivial algorithms. 

Is the Web a distributed object system? Now we are 
getting closer. Unfortunately the Web lacks some of the 
fundamental properties of traditional (in-memory, or lo- 
cal-area) object systems. The first problem that comes to 
mind is the lack of referential integrity: a pointer (URL') 
on the Web does not always denote the same value as it 
did in a previous access. Even when a pointer denotes the 
same value, it does not always provide the same quality 
of access as it did in a previous access. Moreover, these 
pointers are subject to intermittent failures of various du- 
ration; while this is unpleasant, these failures are tolerat- 
ed and do not negate the usefulness of the Web. 

Most importantly, though, the Web does not work 
according to the Remote Procedure Call (RPC) seman- 
tics that is at the basis of distributed object systems. For 
example, if we could somehow replace HTTP” requests 
with RPC requests, we would drastically change the fla- 
vor of Web interactions. This is because the Web com- 
munication model relies on streaming data. A request 
results in a stream of data that is displayed interactively, 
as it is downloaded. It is not that case that a request 
blocks until it produces a complete result (as in RPC). 

Ata more abstract level, here are the main peculiar- 
ities of a Web computer, with respect to more familiar 
computational models. Three new classes of phenomena 
become observable: 


¢ Wide-area distribution. Communication with 
distant locations involves a noticeable delay, and 
behavior may be location-dependent. This is 
much more dramatic than the distribution observ- 
able on a multiprocessor or a local-area network. 
It is not possible to build abstractions that hide 





'. Uniform Resource Locator [7, 8] 


The HyperText Transfer Protocol is the Web’s commu- 
nication protocol [4, 7, 8). 
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this underlying reality, if only because the speed 
of light is a physical limit. 


° Lack of referential integrity. A URL is a kind of 
network pointer, but it does not always point to 
the same entity, and occasionally it does not point 
at all. This is quite different from a pointer in a 
programming language. 


° Quality of service. A URL is a “pointer with a 
bandwidth”. The bandwidth of connections varies 
widely with time and route, and may influence al- 
gorithmic behavior. 


A Web programmer will need to take these new observ- 
ables into account. This calls for new programming mod- 
els, and eventually new languages. 

Therefore, there are no good names for describing 
the computational aspects of the Web. We might as well 
name such a computer a “Berners-Lee computer”, after 
the inventor of HTTP. The model of computation of the 
Web is implicit in the HTTP protocol and in the Web's 
hardware and software infrastructure, but the implica- 
tions of the interaction of the protocol and the infrastruc- 
ture are not easy to grasp. The protocol is actually quite 
simple, but the infrastructure is likely to slow down, 
speed up, crash, stop, hang, and revive unpredictably. 
When the Web is seen as a computer, e.g., for the pur- 
pose of programming it, it is a very unusual computer. 


1.2 Some Kind of Algorithms 


What kind of activities can one carry out on such a 
strange computer? Here is an example of a typical behav- 
ior a user might exhibit. 

Hal carries out a preliminary search for some docu- 
ment, and discovers that the document (say, a big post- 
script file) is available at four servers: in Japan, 
Australia, North America, and Europe. Hal does not 
want to start a parallel four-way download at first: it 
would be antisocial and, in any case, it might saturate his 
total incoming bandwidth. Hal first tries the North Amer- 
ican server, but the server is overloaded and slow in 
downloading the data. So, he opens another browser win- 
dow and contacts the European server. This server is 
much faster, initially, but suddenly the transfer rate drops 
to almost zero. Will the North American server catch up 
with it in the end? While he waits to find out, Hal remem- 
bers that it is night in Japan and Australia, so the servers 
should be unloaded and the intercontinental link should 
not be too congested. So he starts two more downloads. 
Japan immediately fails, but Australia starts crawling 


along. Now Hal notices that the European download has 
been totally idle for a few minutes so he kills it, and waits 
to see who wins out between Australia and North Amer- 
ica. 

What is described above is an instance of an “algo- 
rithmic” behavior that is used frequently for retrieving 
data. The decisions that determine the flow of the algo- 
rithm are based on the observable semantic properties of 
the Web: load, bandwidth, and even local time. The 
question is: what language could one use to comfortably 
program such an algorithm? An important criterion is 
that the language should be computationally complete 
with respect to the observable properties of the Web: 


Every algorithmic behavior should be scriptable. 


That is, if a user sitting in front of (say) a browser carries 
out a set of observations, decisions, and actions that are 
algorithmically describable, then it should be possible to 
write a program that emulates the same observation, de- 
cisions, and actions. 


1.3 Some Kind of Run-Time System 


The Web is one vast run-time system that, if we squint a 
bit, has many of the features of more conventional run- 
time systems. 

There are atomic data structures (images, sounds, 
video), and compound data structures (HTML? docu- 
ments, forms, tables, multipart data), as described by var- 
ious Internet standards. There are pointers (URLs) into a 
universal address space. There are graph structures 
(MIME* multipart/related format) that can be used to 
transmit complex data. There is a standardized type sys- 
tem for data layout (MIME media types). There are sub- 
routine calls and parameter passing conventions (HTTP 
and CGI°). There are plenty of available processors 
(Web servers) that can be seen as distributed objects that 
protect and dispense encapsulated data (e.g., local data- 
bases). Finally, there are some nice visual debuggers 
(Web browsers). 

What programming language features could corre- 
spond to this run-time system? What could a “Web lan- 
guage” look like? Let's try to imagine it. 

A “value” in a Web language would be a pair of a 
MIME media type and an appropriate content. (For ex- 
ample, the media type may be image/jpeg and the content 


% HyperText Markup Language [3, 7] 


Multi-purpose Internet Mail Extension [1, 7] 
Common Gateway Interface [7] 


4. 
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would be a jpeg-encoded image). These values could be 
stored in variables, passed to procedures, etc. Note that 
the contents of such values may be in the process of be- 
ing fetched, so values are naturally concurrently evaluat- 
ed. Other kinds of values would include gateways and 
scripts (see below). 

The syntax of a programming language usually be- 
gins with the description of the “literals”: the entities di- 
rectly denoting a value, e.g., a numeral or a string. A 
“media literal” would be a pair of a media type and a 
URL indicating the corresponding content. Such a literal 
would be evaluated to a value by fetching the URL con- 
tent (and verifying that it corresponds to the claimed me- 
dia type). 

A “gateway literal” would be a pair of a Gateway 
Type and a URL indicating a gateway (e.g., a CGI gate- 
way). The gateway type indicates the parameter passing 
conventions expected by the gateway (e.g., GET, POST, 
or ISINDEX) and the media types for the requests and re- 
plies. A gateway literal evaluates to a gateway value, 
which just sits there waiting to be activated. 

A gateway value can be activated by giving it its re- 
quired parameters. The syntax for such an activation 
would look like a normal procedure call: g(a, ..., Qn) 
where g is a literal, variable, or expression that produces 
a gateway value, and the arguments are (normally) media 
values. The effect of this call is to package the arguments 
according to the conventions of the gateway, ship them 
through the appropriate HTTP connection, get the result, 
and convert it back to a value. The final value may be 
rendered according to its type. 

We now have primitive data structures (media liter- 
als) and primitive control structures (gateway calls). 
With this much we can already write “scripts”. These 
scripts could be stored on the Web as Internet Media, so 
that a script can refer to another one through a URL. The 
syntax for script calls would be the same as above. 
Scripts would have to be closed (i.e. no free variables, 
except for URLs), for security and network transparency. 

This is arguably a Web language. The scripts are for 
the Web (not for a particular operating system or file sys- 
tem) and in the Web (not stored in a particular address 
space or file). Such a language uses the Web as its run- 
time system. 


1.4 Other Issues 


Two major issues remain to be addressed. 
The first issue is output parsing. Because of the 
prominence of browsers and browser-ready content on 


the Web, the result of a query is almost always returned 
as an entity of type text/html (a page), even when its only 
purpose is to present, say, a single datum of type image/ 
jpeg. The output has to be parsed to extract the informa- 
tion out of the HTML. Although the structure of HTML 
pages is relatively well defined, the parsing process is 
delicate, error-prone, and can be foiled by cosmetic 
changes in the pages. In order to make Web program- 
ming possible on a large scale, one would need some uni- 
form way of describing the protocol of a gateway and, by 
extension, of a script. This problem is still unsolved and 
we will not discuss it here further. 

The second issue is the design of control structures 
able to survive the flaky connectivity of the Web. This is 
the topic of the rest of the paper. 


2 Service Algebra 


Suppose we want to write a program that accesses and 
manipulates data on the Web. An obvious starting point 
is an HTTP library, embedded in some programming 
language, that gives us the ability to issue HTTP calls. 
Each HTTP call can fail with fairly high probability; 
therefore, error-handling code must be written using the 
error-handling primitives of the language. If we want to 
write code that reacts concurrently to network conditions 
and network failures in interesting ways, then the error- 
handling code ends up dominating the information-pro- 
cessing code. The error-handling and concurrency prim- 
itives of common languages are not very convenient 
when the exceptional code exceeds the normal code. 

An alternative is to try to use high-level primitives 
that incorporate error handling and concurrency, and that 
are optimized for Web programming. In this section we 
introduce such primitives. A service is an HTTP infor- 
mation provider wrapped in error-detection and handling 
code. A service combinator is an operator for composing 
services, both in terms of their information output and of 
their error output, and possibly involving concurrency. 
The error recovery policy and concurrency are thus mod- 
ularly embedded inside each service. 

The idea of handling failures with combinators 
comes, in a sequential context, from LCF tactics [5]. 


2.1 Services 


A Web server is an unreliable provider of data: any re- 
quest for a service has a relatively high probability of 
failing or of being unacceptably slow. Different servers, 
though, may provide the same or similar services. There- 
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fore it should be possible to combine unreliable services 
to obtain more reliable “virtual services”. 

A service, when invoked, may never initiate a re- 
sponse. If it initiates a response, it may never complete it. 
If it completes a response, it may respond “service de- 
nied”, or produce a real answer in the form of a stream of 
data. 

In the period of time between a request and the end 
of a response, the main datum of interest is the “transmis- 
sion rate”, counted as bytes per second averaged over an 
interval. It is interesting to notice that the basic commu- 
nication protocol of the Internet does not provide direct 
data about the transmission rate: this must be estimated 
from the outside. 


2.2 Service Combinators 


We now describe the syntax and informal semantics of 
the service combinators in our language. The combina- 
tors were chosen to allow common manual Web-brows- 
ing techniques to be reproduced with simple programs. 

The syntax for our language is given below in BNF- 
like notation. We use curly brackets { } for grouping, 
square brackets [ ] for zero or one occurrences, postfix * 
for zero or more occurrences, postfix + for one or more 
occurrences, infix! for disjunction, and simple juxtaposi- 
tion for concatenation. We use ‘I’ to indicate an occur- 
rence of | in the language itself. For lexical items, [c)-c2] 
indicates a character in the range c}-co. 


Services 


Sits 
url(String) |S; ? Sz |S; ‘\’ Sz | timeout(Real, S) | 
limit(Real), Real», S) | repeat(S) | stall \ fail | 
index(String;, String>) | 
gateway G (String, {Id=String}*) 


Gateway types 
G ::= get | post 
Lexical items 


String ::= " StringChar* " 
StringChar ::= 
any single legal character other than' " \ 
or one of the pairs of characters \' \" \\ 
Id ::= {[A-Z] | [a-z] | [0-9]}* 
Real ::= [~] Digit+ [ . Digit+ ] 
Digit ::= [0-9] 
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The basic model for the semantics of services is as 
follows: a service may be invoked at any time, and may 
be invoked multiple times. An invocation will either suc- 
ceed and return a result after some time, or fail after some 
time, or continue forever. At each point in time it has a 
rate which is a real number indicating how fast it is pro- 


gressing. 
Basic Service 


url(String) 


The service url(String) fetches the resource associated 
with the URL indicated by the string. The result returned 
is the content fetched. The service fails if the fetch fails, 
and the rate of the service while it is running is the rate at 
which the data for the resource is being received, mea- 
sured in kilobytes per second. 


Gateways 


index(String, String ;) 
gateway get (String, Id;=String, ... Id,=String,) 
gateway post (String, Id;=String, ... Id,=String,) 


Each of these services is similar to the service 
url(String), except that the URL String should be associ- 
ated with a CGI gateway having the corresponding type 
(index, get or post). The arguments are passed to the 
gateway according to the protocol for this gateway type. 


Sequential Execution 
S; ? Sz 


The “?” combinator allows a secondary service to be 
consulted in the case that the primary service fails for 
some reason. Thus, the service S; ? S2 acts like the ser- 
vice S}, except that if S, fails then it acts like the service 
Sp. 


Concurrent Execution 


S18 


The “I” combinator allows two services to be executed 
concurrently. The service S| | 52 starts both services S; 
and S2 at the same time, and returns the result of which- 
ever succeeds first. If both S; and S> fail, then the com- 
bined service also fails. The rate of the combined service 
is always the maximum of the rates of S; and So. 


Time Limit 


timeout(t, S) 
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The timeout combinator allows a time limit to be placed 
on a service. The service timeout(t, S) acts like S except 
that it fails after tf seconds if S has not completed within 
that time. 


Rate Limit 


limit(t, r, S) 


This combinator provides a way to force a service to fail 
if the rate ever drops below a certain limit r. A start-up 
time of t seconds is allowed, since generally it takes some 
time before a service begins receiving any data. 

In our original design, this start-up time was applied 
to the whole service S. We later realized that this design 
leads to an unfortunate interaction with some of the other 
combinators. This is demonstrated by the example: lim- 
it(t, r, (S, ? S2)). The problem here is that if S; fails after 
the first t seconds, then S> is initiated but is not allowed 
any start-up time, so quite likely the whole service fails. 

This motivates the following semantics. The service 
limit(t, r, S) acts like the service S, except that each phys- 
ical connection is considered to have failed if the rate 
ever drops below r Kbytes/sec after the first t seconds of 
the connection. Physical connections are created by in- 
vocations of url, index and gateway combinators. 

In general, a rate limit can be described as a function 
f from time to rate, and a combinator limit(f, S) could be 
used; the current combinator could then be defined via a 
step function. The more general combinator is supported 
by our semantics, but we decided to adopt the current, 
simpler, definition. 


Repetition 
repeat(S) 


The repeat combinator provides a way to repeatedly in- 
voke a service until it succeeds. The service repeat(S) 
acts like S, except that if S fails, repeat(S) starts again. 

Unlike many traditional language constructs, the re- 
peat combinator does not include a condition for termi- 
nating the loop. Instead, the loop can be terminated in 
other ways, e.g., timeout(t, repeat(S)). 


Non-termination 


stall 


The stall combinator never completes or fails and always 
has arate of zero. The following examples show how this 
can be useful. 


timeout(10, stall) ?'S 


This program waits 10 seconds before starting S. 


repeat(url("http:/vww.cs.cmu.edu/~rowan") 
? timeout(10, stall)) 


This program repeatedly tries to fetch the URL, but waits 
10 seconds between attempts. 


Failure 


fail 

The fail combinator fails immediately. It is hard to con- 
struct examples in our small language where this is use- 
ful, though we include it anyway for completeness, and 
because we expect it to be useful when the language is 
extended to include conditionals and other more tradi- 
tional programming language constructs. 


2.3 Examples 


We now show some simple examples to illustrate the ex- 
pressiveness of the service combinators. It is our inten- 
tion that our service combinators be included as a 
fragment of a larger language, so for these examples (and 
in our implementation) we include some extensions. We 
use “Jet” to make top-level bindings, and we use “fun(x) 
body” and “function(argument)” for function abstraction 
and application. It is not completely clear how to define 
the semantics for these extensions in terms of the service 
model used above. If we are going to very Web-oriented, 
then perhaps functions should be implemented as gate- 
ways, and bound variables should actually refer to dy- 
namically allocated URLs. Regardless, for the simple 
examples which follow, the meaning should be clear. 


Example I 


url(""http://www.cs.cmu.edu/") 


This program simply attempts to fetch the named URL. 
Example 2 


gateway get( 
“http://www.altavista.digital.com/cgi-bin/query", 
Pg= "q" what= "web" q= "java") 


This program looks up the word “java” on the AltaVista 
search engine. 


Example 3 


url(""http://www.cs.umd.edu/~pugh/popl97/") | 
url("http://www.diku.dk/popl97/") 
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This program attempts to fetch the POPL'97 conference 
page from one of two alternate sites. Both sites are at- 
tempted concurrently, and the result is that from which- 
ever site successfully completes first. 


Example 4 


repeat(limit(1, 1, url(""http://www7.conf.au/"))) | 
(timeout(20, stall) ? 
url("http://www.cs.cmu.edu/~rowan/failed. txt") 


This program attempts to fetch the WWW7 conference 
page from Australia. If the fetch fails or the rate ever 
drops below | Kbytes/sec, then it starts again. If the page 
is not successfully fetched within 20 seconds, then a site 
known to be easily reachable is used to retrieve a failure 
message. 


Example 5 


let av = fun(x) 
gateway get( 


' 


“http://www.altavista. digital. com/cgi-bin/query", 


moe 


P8&= 4 
let hb = fun(x) 
gateway get("http://www.HotBot.com/search.html", 
.. MT=x... ) 
(large number of other parameters omitted) 
let avhb = fun(x) av(x) | hb(x) 
avhb("java") 


what= "web" q=x) 


This program defines two functions for looking up 
search strings on AltaVista and HotBot, and a single 
function which tries both concurrently, returning which- 
ever succeeds first. It then uses this function to lookup 
the word “java”, to see which engine performs this task 
the fastest. 


Example 6 


let dbc = fun(ticker) 
gateway post( 
"http://www.dbe.com/cgi-bin/htx.exe/squote", 
source="dbcc" TICKER=ticker 
format="decimals" tables="table") 
let grayfire = fun(ticker) 
index( 
“http://www. grayfire.con/cgi-bin/get-price", 
ticker) 
let getquote = fun(ticker) 
repeat(grayfire(ticker) ? dbc(ticker)) 
getquote("DEC") 


This program defines two functions for looking up stock 
quotes based on two different gateways. It then defines a 
very reliable function which makes repeated attempts in 
the case of failure, alternating between the gateways. It 
then uses this function to lookup the quote for Digital 
Equipment Corporation. 


3 Formal Semantics 


We now give a formal semantics for the service combi- 
nators. 


3.1 The Meaning Function 


The basic idea of the semantics is to define the status of 
a service at a particular time u, given the starting time t. 
Possible values for this status are (rate, r), (done, c), and 
(fail), where r is the rate of a service in progress, and c is 
the content returned by a successful service. 

The limit combinator does not immediately fit into 
this framework. We handle it by introducing an addition- 
al parameter in the semantics that is a function that indi- 
cates the minimum rate that satisfies all applicable rate 
limits, in terms of the duration since a connection was 
started. 

Thus our semantics is based on a meaning function 
M with four arguments: a service, a start time, a status 
time, and a rate limit function. 

The meaning function implicitly depends on the 
state of the Web at any time. Instead of building a math- 
ematical model of the whole Web, we assume that a url 
query returns an arbitrary but fixed result that, in reality, 
depends on the state of the Web at the time of the query. 

A complication arises from the fact that Web queries 
started at the same time with the same parameters may 
not return the same value. For example, two identical url 
queries could reach a server at different times and fetch 
different versions of a page; moreover, two identical 
gateway queries may return pages that contain different 
hit counters. For simplicity, to make M deterministic, we 
assume the existence of an “instantaneous caching 
proxy” that caches, for an instant, the result of any query 
initiated at that instant. That is, we assume that 
url(String) | url(String) = url(String), while we do not as- 
sume that timeout(t, stall) ? url(String) = url(String) for 
any t>0. 

The meaning function is defined compositionally on 
the first argument as follows: 
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Mstall, t, u, f ) = (rate, 0) 
Mfail, t, u, f ) = (fail) 


MS; ?S2, t, u, f) = 
MS2,v,u,f) if MS), t, uf) = (fail) 
MS), t, u, f ) otherwise 
where v, = inf {v| M(S;, t, v, f) = (fail)} (i.e. the time at which S; fails) 


MS \S2, t, u, f) = 


(rate, max(r}, 12)) if s; = (rate, r)) and sz = (rate, r2) 

(rate, r)) if 8; = (rate, r;) and s2 = (fail) 

(rate, r2) if 82 = (rate, r2) and s; = (fail) 

(done, c}) if s; = (done, c;) and (s2 = (rate, r2) or sz = (fail) or vjSv2) 
(done, C2) if 82 = (done, cz) and (s; = (rate, r}) or s; = (fail) or v2<v}) 
(fail) if s; = (fail) and s = (fail) 


where s; = M(S), t, u, f ) 

and 52 = MS», t, u, f ) 

and v, = inf {v | M(S), t, v, f ) = (done, c)} 

and v2 = inf {v | M(S2, t, v, f ) = (done, c2)} 
Mtimeout(v, S), t, u, f ) = 

MS, t,u,f) ifu-t<v 


(fail) otherwise 


Mlimit(v, r, S), t, u, f) = MS, t, u, g) 
where g(v’) = max(f(v’), h(v’)) 


and h(v’) = 
0 ifv’<y 
rF ifv’2v 
Mrepeat(S), t, u, f) = 
(rate, 0) ifu2v, for alln20 
MS, Vn, u, f ) if Vy SU < Vns] 
where (with inf {} = infinity) 
Vo=1t 


Vmer = inf {v1 v2Vm and MS, Vm v, f ) = (fail)} 
M(url(String), t, u, f) = 


(done, c) if a connection fetching the URL String at time t succeeds 
before time u with content c. 

(fail) if there exists u’ s.t. u’2tandu’ Su anda connection fetching 
the URL String at time t fails at time u’ or has rate r’ at time u’, 
with r’ < f(u’-t) 

(rate, r) otherwise, if a connection fetching the URL String at time t 
has rate rat time u 


A basic property of this semantics, which can be 
proven by structural induction, is that if M(S, t, u,f) =R, 


The semantics for gateway is essentially the same as for 
url. 
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with R = (fail) or R = (done, c) for some c, then for all u’ 
2u, MS, t,u’,f)=R. 


3.2 Algebraic Properties 


Our semantics can be used to prove algebraic properties 
of the combinators. In turn, these properties could be 
used to transform and optimize Web queries, although 
we have not really investigated these possibilities. 

We define: 


iff ‘Vt, u2t, f. MS, tu, f)= MS’, t,u,f) 


Simple properties can be easily derived, for exam- 
ple: 


fail ?S=S ? fail=S 
fail|S=S\fail=S 
stall ? S = stall 

S ? stall = S\ stall 


s=S’ 


An interesting observation is that our semantics 
equates the services repeat(fail) and stall. However, it is 
still useful to include stall in the language, since the ob- 
vious implementation will be inefficient for the service 
repeat(fail). Conversely, we could consider eliminating 
fail in favor of timeout(0, stall). 


stall = repeat(fail) 
fail = timeout(0, S) 


A range of other equations can be derived: 


(S|S)=S 
(S; | S2) 1 S3 = S; | (S2 | S3) 
(S; ? Sz) ? S3 = S) ? (Sz ? S3) 


repeat(S) = S ? repeat(S) = 
repeat(S ? S) = repeat(S ? ... ? S) 
repeat(S) = repeat(S) ? S’ 


timeout(t, limit(u, r, S)) = timeout(t, S) ifts<u 


limit(t, r, S| S’) = limit(t, r, S) | limit(t, r, S’) 
limit(t, r, S 2S’) = limit(t, r, S) ? limit(t, r, S’) 
limit(t, r, timeout(u, S)) = timeout(u, limit(t, r, S)) 
limit(t, r, repeat(S)) = repeat(limit(t, r, S)) 
limit(t, r, stall) = stall 
limit(t, r, fail) = fail 

Other “intuitive” properties can be checked against 
the semantics, and sometimes we may discover they are 
not satisfied. For example, S| S’#S’ |S, because the | op- 
erator asymmetrically picks one result if two results are 
obtained at exactly the same time. 
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4 Implementation 


We have implemented an interpreter for the language of 
service combinators, including top-level definitions and 
functions as used in the examples. This implementation 
is written in Java [6]. 

The implementation also provides an easy interface 
for programming with service combinators directly from 
Java. Services are defined by the abstract class Service, 
declared as follows: 


public abstract class Service { 
public Content getContent(FuncTime tf); 
public float getRate(); 
public void stop(); } 


To invoke a service, the getContent method is 
passed a function of time which determines the minimum 
rate for physical connections, exactly as in the formal se- 
mantics. At the top-level, the function ZeroThreshold is 
normally used, indicating no minimum rate. This method 
returns the content when the service completes, or re- 
turns null when the service fails. During the invocation 
of the service, the current rate of the service can be found 
using a concurrent call to the getRate method. Also, the 
current invocation can be aborted by calling the stop 
method. 

The various service combinators are provided as 
Java classes, whose constructors take sub-services as ar- 
guments. For example, the following Java code corre- 
sponds to example 3: 


new Par( 
new Media("http://www.cs.umd.edu/~pugh/popl97/"), 
new Media ("http://www.diku.dk/popl97/")) 


This technique could also be used to define interfac- 
es for other domain specific languages within general 
purpose languages. Essentially the technique is to pro- 
vide an interface to the abstract syntax representation and 
the interpreter. If the interpreter is object-oriented, then 
it will be actually built into the abstract-syntax classes as 
methods. This is more efficient than providing an inter- 
face to the whole interpreter using strings, and it avoids 
parsing and lexing errors at run-time. 

In some sense the implementation is only an approx- 
imation to the formal semantics because the semantics 
ignores interpretation overhead. However, it is quite a 
close approximation, since interpretation overhead is 
very small for most programs compared to the time for 
data to be transmitted. 
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The rate of a basic service is defined to be the aver- 
age over the previous two seconds, as calculated by sam- 
ples done five times a second. This appears to give good 
results in practice, though admittedly it is somewhat ad 
hoc. 

The implementation uses the Sun Java classes to 
fetch URLs. A small modification was made to them so 
that failures are correctly detected, since they normally 
catch failures and instead return an error page. 


5 Conclusions and Future Directions 


We have shown that a simple language allows easy ex- 
pression of common strategies for handling failure and 
slow communication when fetching content on the Web. 
We have defined such a language based on service com- 
binators, implemented it, and given a formal semantics 
for it. 

Our intention is that our language will be extended 
to a more powerful Web-scripting language. Such a lan- 
guage would include some common language features 
such as functions and conditionals. It should also include 
additional features for Web-programming beyond our 
service combinators, for example special constructs for 
manipulating HTML content, possibly linked to a brows- 
er. Another direction is to allow scripts themselves to be 
stored on the Web, and in our implementation we have 
experimented with this. It should also be possible to 
write scripts which provide content on the Web, and per- 
haps even export a function as a CGI gateway. A full 
Web-scripting language might even allow a thread of ex- 
ecution to migrate via the Web. 

A language with all these features would certainly 
be very powerful and useful. In this paper we have con- 
centrated only on one particular aspect which is unique 
to the Web, namely its unreliable nature. By first consid- 
ering the fundamental properties of the Web we have 
built a small language whose computation model is tai- 
lored for Web programming. We hope that this language 
and model will serve as a firm foundation for larger Web 
scripting languages. Elements of our language design 
and formal semantics should also be useful to designers 


of other domain specific languages in domains which in- 
clude real-time concerns or where failures are common. 
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Abstract 


Domain-specific languages (DSL) have many po- 
tential advantages in terms of software engineering 
ranging from increased productivity to the applica- 
tion of formal methods. Although they have been 
used in practice for decades, there has been little 
study of methodology or implementation tools for 
the DSL approach. In this paper we present our 
DSL approach and its application to a realistic ap- 
plication: video display device drivers. 

The presentation focuses on the validation of our 
proposed framework for domain-specific languages, 
which provides automatic generation of efficient im- 
plementations of DSL programs. Additionally, we 
describe an example of a complete DSL for video 
display adaptors and the benefits of the DSL ap- 
proach in this application. This demonstrates some 
of the generally claimed benefits of using DSLs: in- 
creased productivity, higher-level abstraction, and 
easier verification. The DSL has been fully imple- 
mented with our approach and is available '. 


1 Introduction 


In contrast to a general purpose language (GPL), 
a domain-specific language (DSL) is a language that 
is expressive uniquely over the specific features of 
programs in a given problem domain. It is often 
small and declarative; it may be textual or graphic. 
DSLs have also been called application domain lan- 
guages [6], little or micro-languages [2], and are re- 
lated to scripting languages [18]. DSLs have been 


*This work has been partly supported by FRANCE 
TELECOM contract CNET 96-1B-027 and DARPA contract 
F19628-95-C-0193. 

lnttp://www.irisa.fr/compose/dsl/genprog.html 


used in various domains such as financial prod- 
ucts [1], telephone switching systems [11, 16], op- 
erating systems [19], and robot languages [5]. Lan- 
guages such as SQL, TX and shells may also be 
considered DSLs. 

Software architectures based on DSLs primarily 
aim at achieving faster development of safer appli- 
cations. Because constructs in a DSL abstract key 
concepts of the domain, the developer (that does 
not have to be a skilled programmer) can write 
more concise and higher level programs in less time. 
Programming with a DSL also contributes to safety 
because it is less error-prone than with a GPL. Ad- 
ditionally, high-level constructs translate, in prac- 
tice, into the reuse of validated components. More- 
over, when the language is small and specific, it is 
possible and easier to build automatic validation 
and test generation tools. For example, termina- 
tion properties may be considered if the language 
is not Turing-complete. 

A DSL may also be seen as a way to parameter- 
ize a generic application or to designate a member 
of a program family. A program family is a set of 
programs that share enough characteristics that it 
is worthwhile to study them as a whole. In fact, 
designing a DSL actually involves the same com- 
monality analysis [11] that is used in the study of 
a program family: assumptions that are true for all 
members of the family and variations among mem- 
bers. This process should be performed both by 
domain experts and software engineers. 

Though actual uses of DSLs record benefits such 
as productivity, reliability and flexibility [15], im- 
plementing DSLs is often difficult and costly [7]. 
There are two main approaches to language im- 
plementation, each with significant disadvantages: 
those that are based on compilers (translation from 
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the DSL to a target machine or GPL) are not easy 
to write or to extend, and extensions require skills 
in compiler technology that cannot be expected 
from “domain developers”; those that are based on 
interpreters are easier to write or to extend but are 
less efficient [4]. This issue also impacts maintain- 
ability {21] because complexity in the compiler de- 
feats the software engineering goals of using a DSL. 
Depending on objectives, either one or the other 
style of implementation is thus chosen: application 
generator or interpreter. 

We have proposed a framework for the devel- 


. opment of application generators that reconciles 


both alternatives (20]. It relies on partial evalua- 
tion [12, 14], a program transformation technique 
that is well suited to automatically transform in- 
terpreters into compilers [13]. Partial evaluation 
exploits known information about a program’s in- 
put to be able to evaluate parts of a program in 
advance. Given a program and the known portion 
of its input, a partial evaluator produces a special- 
ized program. In this new semantically equivalent 
program, computations depending on known values 
have already been performed. 

Our framework is structured into two levels. The 
first level consists of the definition of an abstract 
machine, whose operations can be viewed as generic 
components that capture important operations of 
the domain. The second level is the definition of 
a micro-language in terms of the abstract machine 
operations, thus providing a high level interface to 
the abstract machine. The use of partial evalua- 
tion in our framework is twofold, corresponding to 
each level: it maps an abstract machine into an ef- 
ficient implementation, and a micro-program into 
an abstract machine program. The development of 
this framework is supported by industry partners 
for realistic applications. 

This paper describes a realistic application of our 
framework for the automatic generation of video 
card drivers. This domain naturally forms a pro- 
gram family, for which DSLs are well suited. We 
present the design and definition of a complete 
DSL for video display adaptors. Concerning per- 
formance, we show how partial evaluation can yield 
efficient drivers. Concerning safety, we insure that 
all generated drivers can be proven to terminate 
and define some analyses that can greatly improve 
their reliability. 

Our contributions can be summarized as follows: 


e We validate our framework of application gen- 
erator design on a realistic example: video card 
device drivers. 
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Figure 1: Generic program instantiation. 


e We define a DSL for generating such drivers. 
This restricted language allows program verifi- 
cations. 


e We provide a flexible implementation of this 
language that generates efficient video drivers. 


e We illustrate the benefits of DSLs as a software 
architecture. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes our framework for application gen- 
erator design in further detail. Section 3 presents 
the domain of video card drivers. Section 4 de- 
scribes the two-level design: abstract machine and 
graphics adaptor language. Section 5 discusses the 
results of applying this approach to the domain of 
video drivers. Section 6 summarizes the results of 
this experiment and identifies future work, both for 
the language and the framework. 
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2 The DSL Framework 


In a previous paper [20] we presented an ap- 
proach to generic software design. In this approach, 
we consider the implementation of a program family 
as a generic program. The parameterization of this 
generic program corresponds to variations within 
the program family and can be represented using 
a micro-language. A micro-language is a small re- 
stricted DSL which formally defines the program 
family (an instance of the program family is speci- 
fied by a micro-program) and is restricted to allow 
analysis. The generic program implementing a pro- 
gram family is constructed in two layers, and au- 
tomatic instantiation is performed by program spe- 
cialization (i.e., partial evaluation), as illustrated 
in Figure 1. Together, the two applications of pro- 
gram specialization provide a complete path from 
a micro-program to an efficient implementation. 

The abstract machine is the definition of the fun- 
damental operations of the domain that are used to 
implement members of the program family. The ab- 
stract machine is implemented as a highly param- 
eterized library, whose parameters represent oper- 
ational variations within the domain. Any given 
abstract machine program provides values for oper- 
ation parameters that indicate the desired function- 
ality. A partial evaluator can eliminate the gener- 
icity from the library functions using these known 
values to produce an efficient implementation, as 
shown in the bottom section of Figure 1. 

The micro-language captures the variations 
within the program family in terms of what fam- 
ily members do, as opposed to how family mem- 
bers operate, which is captured by the abstract ma- 
chine. The micro-language is implemented by an 
interpreter, which invokes abstract machine opera- 
tions by calling the corresponding library subpro- 
grams. The micro-language provides an interface 
to the abstract machine, and the interpreter imple- 
ments a mapping from a micro-program to the ab- 
stract machine. This mapping depends only on the 
micro-program such that, given a micro-program, a 
partial evaluator, with the micro-program as known 
input, eliminates all operations in the interpreter 
leaving only the remaining calls to the abstract 
machine. Thus, a partial evaluator can produce 
an abstract machine program from a given micro- 
program, as shown in the top section of Figure 1. 

For the application of this approach we use a par- 
tial evaluation system named Tempo [8]. Tempo 
is a fully automatic partial evaluator for C. Users 
of Tempo specify inputs to the entry point and 


global variables as either known or unknown. In 
our approach, we insure the successful application 
of partial evaluation via the separation of the ab- 
stract machine and the interpreter, each having its 
on state represented in C by global variables. The 
interpreter state is specified as known and the ab- 
stract machine state is specified as unknown. The 
following simple rules guarantee correct separation 
and thus successful automatic partial evaluation. 


1. Interpreter subprograms may only use vari- 
ables of the abstract machine state as actual 
parameters of a subprogram call. 


2. Abstract machine subprograms may not con- 
tain any references to the interpreter state. 


3 Video Driver Domain 


This section introduces the domain of the ex- 
periment: video adaptor device drivers. A video 
adaptor (or video card) is a hardware component of 
a computer system which stores and produces im- 
ages on the display. Video cards consist of a frame 
buffer, and a graphics controller. The frame buffer 
is a bank of high speed memory used to store the 
display data, including the currently visible image. 
The graphics controller consists of two main func- 
tionalities: producing the video signal for the dis- 
play, and providing access to the frame buffer to 
create the display image. Graphics controllers all 
provide similar sets of functionalities (e.g., chang- 
ing the display resolution). 

Although all adaptors provide similar functional- 
ities, their programming interface is different from 
vendor to vendor, and often between successive 
models of the same adaptor. This is true of most 
devices, and is resolved by the use of device drivers. 
Device drivers generally consist of a library of func- 
tions that implement a standard API that is fixed 
for all devices. Thus the driver’s purpose is to 
translate the standard API operations into the op- 
erations required by a specific device, providing a 
uniform interface to the operating system and ap- 
plications. 

Video device drivers provide two main services 
to the operating system and applications. The first 
is to put the graphics display into different video 
modes. A video mode (or graphics mode) is defined 
by the horizontal and vertical resolution, the num- 
ber of colors per pixel and screen refresh rates. The 
second service provided by the driver is to provide 
access to hardware drawing operations. For exam- 
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ple, most video cards provide line drawing hard- 
ware, which draws lines on the display at a much 
faster rate than would be possible in software. 


4 Application of the Approach 


We have applied the approach described in sec- 
tion 2 to a family of device drivers for video adap- 
tors. We considered an already existing set of de- 
vice drivers from the XFree86 X Window server 
created by The XFree86 Project, Inc. [23]. The 
XFree86 SVGA server is a generic X Window 
server, written in C, supporting several different 
cards using a device driver architecture. This server 
contains drivers for cards from about 25 differ- 
ent vendors. Additionally, each driver supports as 
many as 24 different models from the same com- 
pany. This structure alone indicates that there is 
enough similarities between models of the same ven- 
dor to implement them as a generic program, but 
that it is not reasonable to do so for multiple ven- 
dors. This may be due to efficiency, but more likely 
is due to the lack of a methodology to handle larger 
scales of variation. 

The remainder of this section details the appli- 
cation of our approach to the construction of an 
application generator of video drivers (for different 
vendors) for the X Window server. We first dis- 
cuss the definition of an abstract machine for the 
domain, identified by studying the existing device 
drivers. Then we describe a DSL for generating 
video drivers and related design issues. 


4.1 The Abstract Machine 


The abstract machine for the video driver domain 
was designed primarily by studying the implemen- 
tation of existing drivers. The abstract machine 
was also iteratively refined during the development 
of a DSL. We identified three patterns which ap- 
peared in the existing drivers that could be used to 
guide the definition of abstract machine operations. 


Operation pattern. The first of these patterns 
corresponds to simple atomic operations in the ab- 
stract machine. There are two forms in which this 
pattern appears: as repeated fragments of code that 
differ only by data, and as fragments which per- 
form the same treatment but have a small number 
of variations on how it is performed. In the first 
case, the fragments are often already identified and 
placed in a library or defined as a macro. These 
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fragments directly correspond to abstract machine 
operations. 

As an example of the second case, the device 
drivers are dominated by occurrences of code frag- 
ments which read or write data from or to the video 
card. Communication with hardware devices can 
be handled in a small number of different ways, and 
the scheme chosen varies from vendor to vendor. 
There were several occurrences of three of these dif- 
ferent schemes of I/O, differing only in certain data 
(e.g., the I/O address). These fragments were cap- 
tured in a single abstract machine operation defined 
as follows: 


write_port(port_number: integer, 
index: integer, 
indexed: boolean, 
pair: boolean, 
pci: boolean) 


This instruction is parameterized by flags to specify 
which scheme to use (indexed, paired, or PCI), and 
the data used by the scheme to perform the I/O 
(port_number, index). 


Combination of operations pattern. The sec- 
ond type of pattern recognized can be identified 
as expressions or combinations of operations. This 
pattern is characterized by expressions or combina- 
tions of operations that have no commonalities be- 
tween members of the family. For example, in the 
device drivers there are sequences of shifts and log- 
ical expressions which are different for every driver. 
Although there are no commonalities in those ex- 
pressions from one driver to the next, we can iden- 
tify a sufficient set of operations to construct any 
instance. The selection of these operations depends 
not only on the existing samples, but on an un- 
derstanding of the domain, and speculation on the 
future of the domain. 

The following code fragment shows an example 
of this pattern from one of the existing drivers. 


outb(0x3C2, ( inb(0x3CC) & OxF3) | 
((mo << 2) & Ox0C)); 
outb(OTI_INDEX, OTI_MISC) ; 
outw(OTI_INDEX, OTI_MISC | 
((( inb(OTI_R_W) & OxDF ) | 
(( no & 4) << 3)) << 8)); 


This portion of the driver maps the value of no 
onto the appropriate registers in order to select 
the clock. For a given driver, there may be any 
number of reads, writes, shifts and logic operations, 
but no other operations. Thus, we can implement 
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any given driver with a sequential composition of a 
small number of abstract machine operations. 


Control pattern. The last pattern consists of 
code fragments that share a common control struc- 
ture, but contain code fragments matching the com- 
bination of operations pattern previously discussed. 
For example, consider a function of the device 
driver which is used to save, restore, and set the 
clock value on the video card.? This function has 
the following form: 


Bool ClockSelect (int no) 
{ 
switch (no) { 
/* Save the clock value. */ 
case CLK_REG_SAVE: 
Series of I/Os and logic operations. 
break; 
/* Restore the saved clock value. */ 
case CLK_REG_RESTORE: 


A second series of I/Os and logic operations. 


break; 
/* Set the clock value to no. */ 
default: 
A third series of I/Os and logic operations. 
} 
} 


The series of I/Os and logic operations in this 
example follow the combination of operations pat- 
tern, and can be constructed by sequences of ab- 
stract machine operations. 

For this pattern, we introduce higher-order ab- 
stract machine operations. That is, abstract ma- 
chine operations which take sequences of abstract 
machine operations as parameters. These param- 
eters correspond to the contained fragments that 
follow the combination of operations pattern. The 
example above is captured by the following abstract 
machine operation: 


change_clock(save_clk: instructions, 
restore_clk: instructions, 
set_clk: instructions) 


Conclusion. Using these patterns with existing 
examples, we were able to define an abstract ma- 
chine that could express the behavior of any par- 
ticular device driver. Although they were typically 
easy to recognize, it is important to realize that it 


?Video cards have programmable clocks which can be set 
to different frequencies to control the video refresh rate. 


was necessary to abstract from certain details in 
order to see the different patterns. E.g., in our ex- 
periment, the examples were mostly written by dif- 
ferent people, who had different styles of program- 
ming, and sometimes took different approaches to 
the same problem. In this situation, it was neces- 
sary to determine if the same functionality could 
be implemented with a common structure, which 
happened to always be the case. 


4.2 The GAL Language 


In this section we present the Graphics Adap- 
tor Language (GAL) for video device driver spec- 
ification. In order to understand where the lan- 
guage comes from, it is important to know what 
the essential variations are among video adaptors. 
The remainder of the section describes the varia- 
tions that exist between cards and the correspond- 
ing constructs in GAL that capture them. A com- 
plete example of a GAL specification is described 
in Appendix A. 


4.2.1 Ports, Registers, Fields and Params 


A video adaptor is controlled by setting certain pa- 
rameters stored in hardware registers of the card. 
These registers have addresses. A single parameter 
may be stored in multiple registers and only certain 
bits of the registers may be used. Thus the layout 
of the parameters on the register space is the first 
major variation between cards. 

Access to the registers are provided through var- 
ious communication schemes. As mentioned in the 
previous section, there is a small number of differ- 
ent schemes that can be used to communicate with 
a hardware device from a program. The choice of 
communication scheme is the second major varia- 
tion between cards. We define several concepts to 
describe these notions of communication and regis- 
ter layout. 


Ports. The first concept is the port which is used 
to define a point of communication. For example, 
the declaration 


port svga indexed:=0x3d4; 


defines a port named svga, which uses an indexed 
communication scheme at the I/O address 0x3d4. 
This is a standard port used by many video cards. 


Registers. A second concept is provided by the 
register declaration, which defines how to access 
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Purpose 
Horizontal resolution 


Standard field 


HTotal, 





































HEndDisplay, settings. 

HStartBlank, 

HEndBlank 

VTotal, Vertical resolution 
VEndDisplay, settings. 

VStartBlank, 

VEndBlank 

Logical Width Width of virtual screen. 
StartAddress Display start address. 
ClockSelect Clock selection. 





Standard param 




















RamSize Frame buffer memory size. 
LinearBase Address of linear space. 
LinearAperture Size of linear space. 
NoClocks Number of fixed clocks. 





Table 1: Predefined fields and params. 


registers on the card using the defined ports. For 
example, the declaration 


register ChipID:=svga(0x30) ; 


defines a register ChipID, which is accessed through 
port svga, at index 0x30. 


Fields. The next concept is specified with a field 
declaration. The field declaration defines where a 
logical value is stored (in which bits of what regis- 
ters) and a mapping from logical values to actual 
stored values. For example, the declaration 


field LogicalWidth:= 
Control2[5..4] # Offset scaled 8; 


defines a field LogicalWidth, which is stored in bits 
5 and 4 of the Control2 register and the entire 
Offset register. Additionally, the mapping clause 
(scaled 8) specifies that the value stored in the 


register is = the actual value. The mapping is 
needed because cards often store a value which is 


some function of the field’s actual value. 


Parameters. Related to the field declaration, the 
parameter declaration is the definition of a constant 
value that is either explicit in the specification or 
read from the card during configuration. An exam- 
ple of the former case would be 


param NoClocks:=4; 


The majority of a GAL specification consists of 
the definition of fields for standard values that are 
used to control the video adaptors and parameters 
which determine certain features of the card (e.g., 
size of the frame buffer). Table 1 lists some of these 
predefined field and parameter names that can be 
defined in GAL specifications. 


4.2.2 Clocks 


A third major variation between different adaptors 
is the use of clocks. All adaptors have a clock which 
controls the frequency at which data is sent to the 
display. This frequency needs to be changed for dif- 
ferent resolutions, and there are two approaches to 
doing this. One is to have a fixed number of fre- 
quencies to choose from, and the other is to have 
a programmable chip that can generate many fre- 
quencies by changing its parameters. The cards 
with a fixed number of clocks vary in the number 
of clocks and the frequencies provided, while the 
cards with a programmable clock vary in how the 
clock is programmed and its range of frequencies. 

A card that has fixed clocks can be specified 
by defining a parameter NoClocks and a field 
ClockSelect. The NoClocks constant defines the 
number of clocks available, and the ClockSelect 
field defines the field which selects the clock. 

For cards that have programmable clocks, a spe- 
cial construct is defined to specify how to program 
the clock. For example, 


clock £3 is 14318*f3M / (£3N1*f£3N2) ; 


defines a clock named £3, which is programmable 
according to the equation on the right. The equa- 
tion defines the frequency generated based on pro- 
grammable values, which are defined elsewhere by 
the three fields £3M, £3N1, and £3N2. Given the 
desired clock frequency, the device driver uses the 
specified equation to find values of £3M, £3N1, and 
£3N2 which approximate this frequency as closely 
as possible. 


4.2.3 Identification 


The fourth major variation observed among video 
cards is how the card is identified. This information 
is required for systems which dynamically configure 
themselves to use whatever card is available at that 
time. Card identification uses a small number of 
predicates which test the card and follows a decision 
tree to decide if the card is supported by the driver 
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and which one.* Thus, we define an appropriate 
construct for specifying this type of decision tree in 
GAL. 

The following is an example of this identification 
construct. 


identification begin 
1: writable(Segment) => (true=>step 2); 
2: Chip_id=>(1=>0ti087,others=>step 3) ; 
3: Chip_id2=>(0=>o0ti037c, 2=>o0ti067, 
5=>0ti077); 
end identification; 


This example identifies one of four models (oti037c, 
oti067, oti077, oti087) of cards that use an OTI 
graphics controller. The construct defines a series 
of steps numbered 1-3 to the left. At each step, 
the expression to the left of the arrow is evaluated 
and the result is compared to the list of decisions 
on the right. If no decision is matched on the right, 
then identification fails and indicates that the driver 
does not support the card. Possible decisions are to 
identify the card or proceed to another step. Step 
2, for example, reads the value of the Chip_id reg- 
ister, and if the result is 1, identifies that an oti087 
is present, otherwise proceeds to step 3 for further 
tests. The stepwise syntax reflects the way diagnos- 
tic procedures are commonly described in manuals. 


4.2.4 Modes 


The final major variation between cards is that 
many adaptors require some flags be set under cer- 
tain operating conditions. These are referred to as 
modes of operation in GAL, and are defined with 
the mode construct. The mode construct is used to 
specify a predicate and a sequence of assignments 
to fields, which enable or disable the corresponding 
mode of operation for the video card. For example, 


mode HighRes:=HTotal>800; 
enable HighRes sequence is Control[5]<=1; 


This mode declaration defines a mode, HighRes, 
which indicates that a ’1’ must be stored in bit 5 
of Control in order to use a video mode in which 
the horizontal resolution is greater than 800 pixels. 
In our implementation, the predicate HTotal>800 
is tested after changing the video mode; if it is true, 
the sequence Contro1[5]<=1 is executed. 

In addition to user defined modes, there are also a 
few built-in modes. The built-in modes have fixed 
predicates, but allow the specification of enabling 


3One device driver often supports multiple cards from the 
same vendor. 


and disabling sequences. For example, the built-in 
mode SVGAMode is true for all graphics modes and 
thus the user-defined enabling sequence is executed 
each time the mode is changed. 


4.2.5 Run-time variations 


In addition to the variations that exist between 
cards, there are variations within a single driver 
that depend on conditions not known until run-time 
(of the driver). For example, some video adaptors 
operate differently depending on the hardware bus 
utilized (AT, PCI, or VLB). Additionally, if one 
wants to build a single device driver for a number 
of models from the same vendor, the variation be- 
tween those models has to be chosen at run-time. 
In GAL, the cases construct is used to describe 
this type of variation. 

As an example, the following statement is used 
to define the clocks for different models of S3 cards. 


cases 
for S3_TRI032,S3_TRI064 

field ClockSelect:=Miscr[3..2]; 
for others 

field ClockSelect:=Control1[3..0]; 
end; 


This example specifies that if the card identified at 
run-time is a $3-TRIO32 or S3_TRIO64, then the 
card has four fixed clocks selected by bits 3 and 2 of 
the Miscr field. All other cards have sixteen clocks 
selected by bits 3 down to 0 of the Control field. 


4.3 Design of GAL 


This section discuses some of the many forces 
that influenced the design of GAL. The first two 
subsections describe two main inputs to the design 
process: a definition of variations in the family and 
knowledge about the domain. In our case, the do- 
main knowledge came from existing documentation 
used by domain engineers. Other important issues 
are the level of abstraction, the level of restriction, 
readability, maintainability, etc. While the level of 
abstraction and the level of restriction are of par- 
ticular importance for DSLs, issues like readability 
and maintainability apply to both DSLs and GPLs 


4.3.1 Defining Variations 


One of the main inputs to the design of a DSL is a 
description of the variations that exist among the 
target set of applications. The defined variations 
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imply requirements on the DSL in order to distin- 
guish among instances of the program family. In 
our case, these variations came from a study of the 
documentation of existing video cards. In addition 
to studying different cards, inspection of the exist- 
ing device drivers provided a more detailed source 
of variations at the implementation level. For ex- 
ample, given that there were a small number of 
ways to communicate, which varied among cards, 
there must be some construct in GAL specifica- 
tions, which would allow the selection of the correct 
communication scheme. Some of this information 
can also be extracted from the parameters of the 
abstract machine operations. 


4.3.2 Domain knowledge 


The other main input to the DSL design process is 
knowledge of the domain in terms of the abstract 
objects or concepts and terminology used in the 
domain. This knowledge may come from a domain 
expert or from existing natural language specifica- 
tions, as in our experiment. This is an important 
input because it leads to a more abstract user-level 
DSL. An appropriate terminology provides a DSL 
that is familiar to people of the domain. The identi- 
fied abstract objects that are affected by variations 
in the program family provide starting points for 
declarative constructs. 

In this experiment, we looked at several English 
specifications of video cards to identify the con- 
cepts and terminology used within the domain. The 
clocks, ports and registers are examples of concepts 
in the domain that we identified. After identify- 
ing them, we considered what attributes of the ob- 
jects were related to variations within the program 
family. Declarative statements were then defined 
to specify the values for the attributes that varied. 
Thus, the abstract objects identified in our exper- 
iment directly translated to declarative constructs 
in the DSL. Additionally, the relationship between 
the objects translated into a reference relationship 
in the DSL. For example, registers are defined by 
references to port definitions. This may suggest the 
use of an object-oriented analysis for DSL design. 


4.3.3 Level of Abstraction 


One of the most important goals guiding the DSL 
is to provide a high-level of abstraction. In par- 
ticular, we wish to intentionally focus on raising 
the level of abstraction from the abstract machine 
level. In fact, it may be desirable to include in- 
formation in the DSL, which is not even used for 
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implementation, but may be used in analyses or for 
documentation. 

As an example of abstraction, the abstract ma- 
chine developed for the video device drivers includes 
operations for doing bitwise shifts and logical op- 
erations. However, these types of expressions do 
not appear in GAL because we intentionally intro- 
duced the idea of fields and parameters to eliminate 
the low-level procedural nature of these expressions. 
This also eliminates a common source of errors. 

After a preliminary design of the language, the 
language and abstract machine are revised in an it- 
erative way. The revision process must satisfy the 
correspondence constraint between the language 
and abstract machine: it must be feasible to provide 
a mapping from the language to the operations of 
the abstract machine as an interpreter. During this 
revision process the level of abstraction must also 
be considered. Although it is possible to move all of 
the functionality of the language into the abstract 
machine, making the mapping essentially one-to- 
one, there must be conscious decisions made about 
where to draw the line between the interpreter and 
the abstract machine. The primary consideration 
here is the separation of functionality from speci- 
fication. The abstract machine should specify how 
applications in the family are implemented. The in- 
terpreter, on the other hand, should specify how to 
make the design decisions required to map a design 
specification (i.e., DSL program) into an implemen- 
tation (i.e., abstract machine operators). 


4.3.4 Level of Restriction 


Another major concern is restricting the language. 
It is important to consider what types of analyses 
might be performed on specifications in the DSL 
in order to insure that the language is restricted 
enough to make the analyses feasible. For example, 
in the GAL language we have intentionally not in- 
troduced loops, which insures that all device drivers 
can be proven to terminate. Additionally, we per- 
form other analyses to detect common errors in the 
specification by providing explicit information that 
is difficult or impossible to extract from general pur- 
pose languages. An example of this is checking that 
the bits of each register belong at most to one field. 
This information could not be retrieved, in general, 
from a driver implemented in a language such as C. 


4.3.5 GPL principles 


In addition to the design goals that are specific to 
DSLs, there are several principles of general pur- 
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pose language design that also apply to DSL design. 
General purpose languages can also help DSL de- 
sign by providing a standard set of constructs that 
may be restricted for use in the DSL, but would 
still be recognized as a common construct. 

On the other hand, the cases construct intro- 
duced in GAL is an interesting example of a con- 
struct which possibly has applications in DSLs in 
general (when a predefined abstraction may, condi- 
tionally, have one of several definitions), but is not 
useful for GPLs, since the behavior is totally de- 
scribed by the program itself and abstractions are 
explicitly invoked. One of the main purposes of in- 
troducing a DSL and an application generator is to 
embed knowledge about how to implement certain 
operations of the domain into the application gen- 
erator. As a result, there are often declarative con- 
structs in DSLs that are translated into executable 
code by the application generator, which is not 
generally true of general purpose languages. Since 
these declarations really imply operations, there is 
often a need to make choices between the implied 
operations that can only be made at run-time. This 
leads to the type of dynamic selection of multiple 
definitions that is provided by the cases statement. 
Since a main motivation of utilizing a DSL is to 
raise the level of abstraction, it will be common for 
DSLs to have declarative objects which imply oper- 
ations and require this dynamic selection. Thus, we 
suspect that this construct will be useful in DSLs 
in general, and in fact have found it necessary in 
other DSLs that we have experimented with. This 
suggests that there are new constructs and princi- 
ples that are interesting and unique to DSLs and 
warrant study. 


5 Results 


In this section we present the results of apply- 
ing our framework to the domain of video device 
drivers. The results are presented in terms of the 
advantages we have gained from using our approach 
for this family of drivers. There are two aspects of 
the approach that led to these advantages. One as- 
pect is the use of DSLs and application generators 
in general, and the second is specific to our frame- 
work for application generator design. 


5.1 Domain Specific Language 


The GAL language demonstrates many advan- 
tages of using an application generator with a DSL 
for the video device driver domain. These benefits 


Profile of S3_TRI064 + S3_TRI032 

Maximum resolution: 4088x2047 

Maximum virtual screen: 3328x2520 
(with maximum RAM) 


Ram size: 512k-8192k 

Clock range: 135-270MHz 

Resolution limited to 2304x1728 by 
the clock (max. refresh 67Hz). 





Figure 2: An extract of generated S3 card profile. 


include an increased level of abstraction, the pos- 
sibility of automated program analyses, reuse, and 
productivity. 

There are two significant examples of the bene- 
fit of a higher level of abstraction. The first, al- 
ready discussed in section 4.3.3, is the use of ports, 
registers, and fields to abstract from the low-level 
bitwise operations that would otherwise have to be 
used. This eliminates many common errors, is more 
readable, and easier to write. A second example is 
an abstraction from implementation. The X Win- 
dow server can be considered a framework, where 
the device driver provides the additional functions. 
As with any framework, the device driver needs to 
be implemented in a certain way in order to be com- 
patible with the server and requires considerable 
knowledge about the framework. Using an appli- 
cation generator, knowledge about the framework 
and compatibility issues are coded in the applica- 
tion generator, and hidden from the designer. 

GAL also demonstrates that automatic analyses 
can be performed on the DSL, which would not 
be possible or feasible with a general purpose lan- 
guage. Example analyses that are performed on 
GAL specifications include detecting unused def- 
initions, checking for exhaustive identification of 
video cards, identifying overlap in field definitions, 
checking for minimum requirements on predefined 
fields, and generating a card profile (summary of 
card characteristics). None of these analyses would 
have been feasible on the existing device drivers im- 
plemented in C. Using GAL not only makes the 
analyses feasible, but also easy to implement. For 
example, all of these analyses for GAL were imple- 
mented within a single day. 

One particularly interesting analysis is the one 
which generates a card profile. Generating a card 
profile is an analysis which, from the GAL speci- 
fication, produces a summary of the video modes 
that are supported by the generated device driver. 
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Figure 2 shows an extract of the profile generated 
for the $3 specification listed in Appendix B. A 
profile is generated for each subset of cards in the 
specification that have the same profile. The figure 
shows the profile for the $3_TRI064 and $3_TRI032. 
This summary can be compared with vendor spec- 
ifications to find mistakes in field definitions and 
provides automatic documentation of the specifica- 
tion. 

Finally, using an application generator provides 
reuse by capturing design knowledge. In the do- 
main of video device drivers there are large benefits 
of reuse because there is a large growing number of 
video cards which could potentially be generated 
from a single application generator. The amount of 
productivity gained depends on the ease of building 
the application generator and consequently on the 
approach to its design. Thus, we discuss productiv- 
ity measurements in the next section with respect 
to our framework. 


5.2 Our Framework 


In addition to the advantages obtained from the 
DSL approach, there are several advantages demon- 
strated by GAL due to our framework of generator 
design. The experiment shows that the framework 
achieves automatic and predictable generation of 
efficient video drivers, and a high-level of reuse. 
GAL also demonstrates that the benefits of the two- 
level approach for analyses and multiple implemen- 
tations are of practical value. 


5.2.1 Reuse and Productivity 


The abstract machine for X Window device drivers 
consists of 95 small C procedures totaling 1200 
lines. Implementing the abstract machine has 
roughly the same difficulty level as implementing 
a single driver directly, as the code is very simi- 
lar. Since we had existing device driver implemen- 
tations, some of the abstract machine code could 
be reused from those drivers. 

The interpreter for GAL consists of 4300 lines 
of C code and an automatically generated parser, 
much of which concerns building an environment 
and look-up routines for declarations. Thus, to- 
gether the system consists of about 5500 lines of 
C code. We can compare this to the size of the 
existing hand-coded drivers which averaged about 
1500 lines. Though the effort required to build an 
interpreter should be less than that for building a 
device driver, we can estimate that the application 
generator requires a little more than 3.5 times the 
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effort of an individual driver (assuming code size 
proportional to effort). 

For the version of the X Window server we used, 
the existing drivers together consisted of 35000 lines 
of code. The GAL specifications that have been 
written are at least a factor of 9 smaller than the 
corresponding existing C driver . We can then es- 
timate that these drivers could be generated from 
less than 4000 lines of GAL specifications plus the 
5500 lines of the generator, totaling less than 10000 
lines. This is an estimated productivity gain of a 
factor of 3.5. In practice there would be a higher 
gain, since GAL specifications are easier to write 
then the corresponding C driver. In addition, hay- 
ing an interpreter for GAL provides a prototyping 
environment. 


5.2.2 Efficiency 


Here we consider two measures of efficiency: object 
code size and execution speed. Although designing 
an interpreter is easier than designing a compiler, 
there are significant losses in speed and size (com- 
pared to compilation). In terms of speed, inter- 
preters are typically 10-100 times slower than com- 
piled programs, and in terms of size, our GAL in- 
terpreter is 10 times larger than a typical driver 
in object code size. However, a benefit of using 
partial evaluation is that we can regain the loss in 
efficiency. 

We used Tempo [8], a partial evaluator for C, 
as the program specializer used to translate GAL 
specifications to abstract machine programs, and 
to produce an efficient implementation of the ab- 
stract machine programs. In order to make a size 
comparison, we compared the object file sizes of the 
generated drivers to that of the hand-coded drivers. 
On average, the generated driver is only 30% larger 
than the hand-coded one. 

The speed of most of the device driver functions 
are insignificant, as they are only called during con- 
figuration. However, we picked three device driver 
functions used for drawing lines and rectangles in 
hardware to benchmark performance. Since the in- 
terpreter level of our framework is guaranteed to be 
eliminated (see section 2), we are only concerned 
with the abstract machine layer. 

For comparison, we prepared three versions of the 
X Window server for an S83 TRIO64V+ video card 
on a Pentium PRO-200. Table 2 shows the timing 
results for the three servers. The S3 XAA server is 
the X Window server provided with XFree86 and 
the included hand-coded $3 device driver. S53 AM 
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189,000 100 
150,000 79 
191,000 100 
203,000 100 
169,000 83 





205,000 101 


Table 2: Performance results. 


is the same server with a device driver which di- 
rectly uses the abstract machine. Finally, $3 PE 
is the same server using the abstract machine, but 
after partial evaluation. The table shows the per- 
formance of these servers for lines and filled rectan- 
gles of size 10 as measured by the standard XBench 
benchmark utility. The table also includes a per- 
centage using S3 XAA as a baseline. 


The table indicates that there is a loss of about 
20% in performance from the use of the abstract 
machine. This loss of performance can be con- 
tributed to error checking, interpretation, function 
call, and data copying overhead. Data copying is 
due to the need to communicate across abstract 
machine operations. The write operation includes 
error checking to insure that if previous opera- 
tions fail the resulting data is not written to the 
card. This is particularly important because the 
card could otherwise be damaged. Finally, the I/O 
operations require some interpretation of their pa- 
rameters to determine the type of I/O to perform 
and which addresses to use. Although directly us- 
ing the abstract machine incurs this performance 
loss, the results for the $3 PE server show that the 
program transformations performed by partial eval- 
uation are able to recapture all of the performance 
loss. A majority of the error checking can also be 
eliminated using Tempo because often the opera- 
tions preceding write operations can not fail, and 
thus error conditions do not need to be checked. 
Finally, the parameters which are interpreted to se- 
lect the type of I/O to perform and used for ad- 
dress computation are known and eliminated by 
Tempo. Tempo also performs inlining and copy 
elimination which eliminates function call and data 
copying overhead. 


4A small size is used to minimize the effect of the hard- 
ware. 


5.2.3 Analyses 


Our framework for application generator design 
contributes in two ways to the use of program anal- 
yses. The generation process is predictable and can 
be analyzed, and the separation of the abstract ma- 
chine from the interpreter allows analysis at the ab- 
stract machine level. 

As an example, the GAL abstract machine in- 
cludes operations that allocate and deallocate tem- 
porary storage and operations which use the tem- 
porary storage. As long as the operations which use 
the temporary storage are only used between a set 
of allocate and deallocate operations, we can insure 
there will be no uninitialized pointer dereferences. 
The analyses of partial evaluation are capable of 
producing a specification of all the programs that 
could possibly be generated by the partial evalua- 
tion process. From this, we can obtain a formal de- 
scription of all possible abstract machine programs 
that could be generated, and can check that the op- 
erations are always generated in the correct order. 
Thus, for the GAL system we can prove that unini- 
tialized pointer dereferences will never occur. This 
description of the generation process may also be 
analyzed for performance properties, for example. 

The separation of the abstract machine and the 
DSL provides an intermediate level at which anal- 
yses can be performed and could allow analysis at 
run-time. In fact, this separation corresponds to a 
standard technique of program specification, which 
factors the verification process into two parts [3]. 
As an example of analysis at run-time, we may wish 
to check that device access within a video driver is 
safe (e.g., does not access the disk device). This 
cannot be done until run-time because it depends 
on what devices are present at run-time. In this 
case, we might accept video drivers in abstract ma- 
chine form and analyze the abstract machine at run- 
time. Partial evaluation can be performed at run- 
time [9], so the efficiency can still be recaptured. 
This kind of analysis is not feasible on machine code 
or even Java bytecodes due to their general purpose 
nature. In proof-carrying code [17], the burden of 
proof is put on the programmer and the proof is 
sent with the code to be verified (verification being 
easier), whereas here we make the proof easier so 
that it can be done at run-time. 


5.2.4 Multiple implementations 


The video device driver family also demonstrates a 
useful application of having multiple implementa- 
tions of interpreters and abstract machines. In this 
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Figure 3: Multiple implementations. 









domain, it would be desirable to have abstract ma- 
chines for several architectures and interpreters for 
different operating systems. For example, Figure 3 
shows the situation where there are implementa- 
tions of interpreters for Microsoft Windows 95 and 
Linux/X11, and implementations of the abstract 
machine for the Dec Alpha and Intel based comput- 
ers. In this situation, with the equivalent of two ap- 
plication generators (interpreter/abstract. machine 
pairs), the same GAL specification can be used to 
generate four different device drivers. We have im- 
plemented the X11/Intel path of Figure 3. 

For prototyping, we have also benefited from hav- 
ing a second implementation of the abstract ma- 
chine which simulates the abstract machine opera- 
tions. The simulation records the values that would 
be written to the card by the real abstract machine. 
This is an important feature as some video adaptors 
can be damaged by writing inappropriate values to 
the card. 


6 Conclusions and Future Work 


Domain specific languages hold the promise of 
delivering high payoffs in terms of software reuse, 
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automatic program analysis, and software engineer- 
ing. In this paper we have presented GAL, an ex- 
ample of a complete DSL for a realistic program 
family: video device drivers. We also demonstrated 
the benefits of DSLs by showing how GAL raises 
the level of abstraction of device driver specifica- 
tions and identifying some analyses that can be per- 
formed on GAL specifications because it is domain 
specific. 

A further contribution of the paper is to val- 
idate our framework of application generator de- 
sign by applying it to this program family to pro- 
vide an implementation of GAL. Since our imple- 
mentation is based on partial evaluation, it pro- 
vides a complete interpreter for prototyping device 
drivers, but still automatically generates efficient 
device drivers. Efficiency is demonstrated with re- 
sults comparing hand-coded drivers to automati- 
cally generated device drivers. Generated drivers 
are roughly one third larger than hand-code drivers 
and perform equivalently in terms of speed. Addi- 
tionally, we give measures on expected reuse ben- 
efits; GAL specifications are roughly a factor of 9 
smaller than a driver hand-coded in C. 

Although our framework significantly reduces the 
development time of application generators, future 
work could be done in this direction. Specifi- 
cally, this approach would benefit from a generator- 
specific reuse method that would allow interpreters 
and abstract machines to be constructed from 
reused composable parts. Additionally, given the 
nature of DSLs, they are extended frequently to 
adapt to new program requirements, and the ease 
of extension also needs to be considered for such 
language components. 

Our implementation of the static analyses indi- 
cates that methods of quickly constructing static 
analyses should also be investigated (e.g., compos- 
able analyses). This is more important for DSLs 
than GPLs, since static analyses are a major moti- 
vation of the approach. 

In this work we have presented an application 
of our approach to a program family with existing 
family members. To further validate the approach, 
it is also important to study its application to a 
program family which is not pre-existing. In this 
case, the abstract machine and DSL might be de- 
veloped from the results of a domain analysis or a 
commonality analysis, such as FAST [11]. 
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A A Complete GAL Example 


Appendix B gives a complete listing of the GAL specification for several models of $3 video adaptors. 
In this appendix, we explain some of the constructs that were not included in the main text. 

Although the various registers of video cards are typically accessed using an addressing scheme, there is 
sometimes a sequential procedure that must be followed to access some registers. The serial construct is 
used to specify this kind of procedure (see listing). The construct consists of a list of sequences of actions 
that should be performed on the ports to access the registers. Thus multiple ports may be accessed during 
the procedure, as in the example. Each sequence consists of a port, an operation (<= write, <=> read/write, 
=> read), and a sequence of values for writes or registers names for reads and read/writes. The actions in 
the sequence are performed from the first port to the last, from left to right in the sequence. The mode 
(R read, R/W read/write, W write) to the right of the sequence indicates whether this sequence applies to 
reading the registers to writing the registers or both. 

The serial construct in the example defines the registers PLL1, and PLL2. In order to write values to 
these registers the construct would be executed as follows. Write 3 to misc[3..2], write the value of PLL1 
to seq(0x12), write the value of PLL2 to seq(0x13), and finally, write 0, then 1, then 0 to seq(0x15) [5]. 

The S3 specification also includes an example of a derived field, which is not discussed in the paper. This 
is a field whose value is derived from one of the standard fields. In the example, StartFIFO is a derived 
field. Its value is set whenever the graphics mode is set, and is based on the value of HTotal, the horizontal 
resolution. The declaration indicates this with the from clause. 

The clockmap is used when a card has both fixed and programmable clocks such as the $3 Trio cards. It 
indicates which clocks are fixed and which are programmable. The example for the $3 indicates that clock 
0 and 1 are fixed, clock 2 is not available (NA), and clock 3 is the programmable clock £3. The parameters 
MinPClock and MaxPClock are also related to clocks and specify the minimum and maximum values that 
can be generated by the clock (i.e. not all values of £3M, £3N1, and £3N2 are valid). 

Finally, the operating mode access is used to lock an unlock registers on the card. 


B GAL S83 Listing 


-- List all cards/models supported by this driver. 
chipsets S3_911,S53_924,S3_80x,53_928 ,S3_864,S3_964,S3_866,S3_868, 
S3_968 ,S3_TRI032,S3_TRI064; 


-- Define ports. 

port svga indexed:=0x3d4; 
port seq indexed:=0x3c4; 
port misc := Ox3cc, 0x3c2; 


-- Define registers. 

register Miscr:=misc; 

register Slock:=seq (0x8) ; 
register Offset:=svga(0x13) ; 
register ExtChipID:=svga(0x2e) ; 
register ChipID:=svga(0x30) ; 
register Memory:=svga(0x31) ; 
register State:=svga(0x36) ; 
register Lock1:=svga(0x38) ; 
register Lock2:=svga(0x39) ; 
register StartFIFOr:=svga(0x3B) ; 
register Misc1l:=svga(0x3a) ; 
register Control:=svga(0x42) ; 
register Control2:=svga(0x51) ; 
register HOverflow:=svga(OxS5D) ; 
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register VOverflow:=svga(Ox5E) ; 
register Control3:=svga(0x69) ; 
-- Serial registers (see appendix A). 
serial begin 
misc[3..2]<= (3,- »7a7a7) W; 
seq(0x12)<=> (-,PLL1,-,-,-) R/W; 
seq(0x13)<=> (-,PLL2,-,-,-) R/W; 
seq(0x15) [5]<=(-,- ,0,1,0) W; 
end; 


-- Define predefined fields 


-- Horizontal resolution fields. 

field HTotal := HOverflow[0]#std; 

field HEndDisplay := HOverflow[i]#std; 
field HStartBlank := HOverflow[2]#std; 
field HStartRetrace := HOverflow[4]#std; 


-- Vertical resolution fields. 

field VTotal := VOverflow[0]#std; 

field VEndDisplay := VOverflow[i]#std; 
field VStartBlank := VOverflow[2]#std; 
field VStartRetrace := VOverflow[4]#std; 


-- Virtual screen fields. 
field LogicalWidth := Control2[5..4]#0ffset scaled 8; 
cases 
for $3_928,S3_968,S3_TRI032,S3_TRI064 

field StartAddress := Control2[1..0]#Memory[5. .4]#std; 
for S3_80x 

field StartAddress : 
for $3_864,S3_964 

field StartAddress : 
for others 

field StartAddress : 
end; 


Control2[0]#Memory[5. .4]#std; 


Control3[4..0]#std; 


Memory [5. .4]#std; 


-- Define derived fields (see appendix A). 
field StartFIFO from HTotal := HOverflow[6]#StartFIFOr offset 10 scaled 8; 


-- Special S3 flags that must be set for 256 color graphics modes. 
enable SVGAMode sequence is Misc1[4]<=1,Memory[3]<=1; 


-- Define standard parameters. 
param TwoBankRegisters:=false; 
param InterlaceDivide := true; 


cases 
for S3_911,S3_924 

param RamSize:=State[5] mapped (0=>1024,1=>512); 
for others 

param RamSize:=State[7..5] mapped (0=>4096, 2=>3072,3=>8192, 4=>2048 ,5=>5120, 
6=>1024,7=>512) ; 
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end; 


-- Define clocks. 

cases 

for S3_TRI032,S3_TRI064 
param NoClocks:=4; 
field ClockSelect:=Miscr[3..2]; 
param MinPClock:=135; 
param MaxPClock:=270; 
field £3M:=PLL2[6..0] offset 2 range 1 to 127; 
field £3N1:=PLL1[4..0] offset 2 range 1 to 31; 
field £3N2:=PLLi[6..5] mapped (0=>1,1=>2,2=>4,3=>8); 
clock £3 is 14318*f£3M / £3N1*f3N2; 


clockmap is (fixed,fixed,NA,f3); 
for others 

param NoClocks:=16; 

field ClockSelect:=Control[3..0]; 
end; 


-- Identification procedure. 
identification begin 

1: ChipID[7..4] => (0x8=>step 2, 0x9=>S3_928, OxA=>S3_80x, OxB=>S$3_928, 
OxC=>S3_864, OxD=>S3_964, OxE=>step 3); 

2: ChipID[1..0] => (0x1=>S3_911,0x2=>S3_924) ; 

3: ExtChipID => (0x10=>S3_TRIO32, 0xi1=>S3_TRI064, 0x80=>S3_866, 
0x90=>S3_868, O0xBO=>S3_968) ; 
end; 


-- Register locks on S3 chips. 
enable access sequence is Lock1<=0x48,Lock2<=0xA5,Slock<=0x6; 
disable access sequence is Lock1<=0x00 , Lock2<=0x5A ,Slock<=0x0; 
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Abstract 


The Internet provides a medium to combine human 
and computational entities together for ad hoc co- 
operative transactions. To make this possible, there 
must be a framework allowing all parties (human or 
other) to communicate with each other. The current 
framework makes a fundamental distinction between 
human agents (who use HTML) and computational 
agents, which use CORBA or COM. We propose 
DSLs as a means to allow all kinds of agents to 
“speak the same language.” In particular we adopt 
some ideas (and syntax) from SGML/XML, espe- 
cially the strict separation of syntax and semantics, 
so each agent in a collaboration is capable of ap- 
plying a behavioral semantics appropriate to its role 
(buyer, seller, editor). We develop the example of 
a card game, where the syntax of the language itself 
implies some of the semantics of the game. 


1 Introduction 


The Internet is a large collection of entities, some 
computational, some human, each evolving indepen- 
dently, with its own goals, strategies, and capabil- 
ities. Our goal is to support cooperation among 
them, both ad hoc and institutionalized. This im- 
plies coordinating both human and computational 
agents. Popular current technologies, such as the 
WWW and CORBA, do not adequately support co- 
operation because they cannot deal with the hetero- 
geneity among these agents and their goals. Domain 
specific languages (DSLs), however, can provide a 
framework for overcoming these difficulties 

This kind of heterogeneity is a particularly difficult 
problem the Internet, and the Web, have not yet 
dealt with. The current approach, smoothing over 
differences through general protocols, such as the 
use of HTML for user interface and Java for ap- 
plets, only works because of the server-centric na- 





ture of the Web. Essentially all computation occurs 
at the server (such as through CGI scripts) or is di- 
rected by the server (such as Java applets and even 
the display of HTML pages). There is no real com- 
munication between the information from the server 
and the client’s environment beyond the browser. 
When all code and all applications are developed 
under a central control, the heterogeneity prob- 
lem doesn’t exist. In our early work with mobile 
objects[5] we developed both display markup lan- 
guages and object interfaces; as long as all the code 
was developed by a single source, all went well. 
However, our goal was to support ad hoc coopera- 
tion, and these approaches did not scale well across 
the range of agents. 

If we wish to build distributed applications in a fu- 
ture Web, we cannot assume the reader of a Web 
page is a human staring at a browser. It may be 
an application developed entirely by the client. Yet 
there is no formal way to extract information from 
a Web page and store it in a database, or to connect 
forms and pages to workflows. Conversely, applets 
are objects with interfaces accessible to other ob- 
jects on the client’s machine, but this is only useful if 
their interface supports the client object’s needs, as 
opposed to just other objects from the same server. 
As is the case in the database world, the server can- 
not know all the ways a client will want to use its 
information. Then there is the further problem of 
combining information across a variety of servers in 
a seamless fashion. 

Domain-specific languages may hold the key to deal- 
ing with heterogeneity. As we shall see, they sub- 
sume both text markup languages and class inter- 
faces in a powerful way. They are easily transmit- 
ted. If they are truly domain specific, they imply 
little about their implementation, leaving the client 
free to support a variety of implementations, each 
specific to a particular purpose. 

The rest of this paper will expand on our approach 
of using DSLs as a means of supporting heteroge- 
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nous agents in an open network. Section two will 
expand on the problem. Section three explains the 
significance of DSLs, while section four describes 
two short examples of DSLs in use. Section five 
describes the approach we have been taking. Other 
work is described in section six and we conclude in 
section seven. 


2 How heterogeneity impedes dis- 
tributed systems on the Web 


The current World Wide Web architecture assumes 
the existence of three entities - the server, the 
browser, and the (human) user. The server sends 
information to the browser to be displayed to the 
use. Occasionally the user enters some information 
into the browser to be sent back to the server, which 
responds with some new information. If the user 
wants to enter the information in some local appli- 
cation it must be done manually. If the user wants 
to see two screens, or enter information from one 
screen into a form from another server (essentially 
creating an ad hoc distributed application), it must 
be done manually. 

We want to replace “the browser and the user” with 
“a local agent,” which may just be a browser and 
a user, but not necessarily. This local agent re- 
ceives information — text or objects — from one or 
more servers and does something with it. What that 
something is may be to display it, store it, place it 
within new documents, email it, trigger some trans- 
action, etc. But it is a local decision what to do 
(which might merely be executing code from the 
server). 

We also want to enable clients to combine informa- 
tion from a variety of servers, or arrange for the 
servers to communicate with each other. This turns 
the current Web architecture on its head to treat 
the whole network in a peer-to-peer way. 

Our approach to this question grew out of our ex- 
periences developing Dreme, a dialect of Scheme 
with mobile objects, and what appeared to be the 
basic asymmetry between communication with hu- 
mans and communication with programs. In this 
scenario, suppose an object migrates to your desk- 
top and wishes to communicate with you. If you 
happen to be a: 


e Human, then the conventional mechanism is 
through a GUI. The GUI provided a sequence 
of pictures and simple responses for the human 
to interact with the object/agent. Software 
engineering “conventional wisdom” insists this 
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will constitute the bulk of the object’s code. 
Our earliest efforts looked at traditional toolk- 
its, such as Athena, then moved to SGML- 
based markup languages in the quest for plat- 
form independence. HTML with forms would 
also seem a good choice here. 


e Computer program, then the conventional 
mechanism is through some kind of functional 
interface, such as method invocation. The best 
candidate for this was the OMG’s IDL. In con- 
junction with a distributed CORBA implemen- 
tation, an object would be able to seemlessly 
communicate with other objects anywhere and 
bring its interface along with it. 


These two approaches turn out to be very differ- 
ent on a number of levels. On the face of it, they 
are incompatible in any realistic way. Other than 
during program development, humans will not in- 
terface directly with objects through an IDL in- 
terface, especially naive users unfamiliar with the 
interface. Even more absurd would be the notion 
of humans communicating with each other through 
IDL defined interfaces. Conversely, it is highly un- 
likely objects will communicate with each other us- 
ing HTML forms. This is, at present, a common way 
to support human/object communication (through 
CGI scripts), but even there it is unwieldy. 

In an information-rich, networked universe, sup- 
porting both mechanisms is very onerous. For an 
object to communicate with both other objects and 
humans, it effectively needs two user interfaces. Just 
as a matter of limited resources, it is unlikely both 
will be complete, and there is also the problem of 
possible inconsistencies between them. Requiring 
two UIs is an undesireable feature from an engineer- 
ing point of view. 

The sender of an object may have a clear idea of 
the object’s goals at the recipient, but to the recip- 
ient the object is also a resource to be manipulated 
for the recipient’s purposes. A server may send a 
Java applet to a client to accept information for a 
purchase order, but the client will also want to log 
the transaction locally, and perhaps have the pur- 
chase order approved by local financial systems be- 
fore it is finally submitted. And the client’s interest 
does not end there; it is important to ensure the 
appropriate information is transmitted back to the 
server. Because the interface between the local ap- 
plet and server is essentially private, and because a 
malicious applet can internally alter itself so the ma- 
licious code is garbage collected, the client has good 
reason to know exactly what purchase information 
passed to the server[4]. 
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3 DSLs for distributed applications 


We consider domain specific languages as the means 
to resolve the heterogeneity issue. In this paradigm, 
an object’s interfaces are the languages in which it 
expresses the information it carries and its process- 
ing requirements.These domain specific languages 
are normally small, often much smaller than HTML, 
a popular domain-specific language for displaying 
simple hypertext. Whether a particular language 
is Turing-complete will depend completely on the 
particular language, but it is more likely the imple- 
mentation language will be than the language itself. 
In our approach we separate language semantics into 
two levels: 


e The abstract semantics, corresponding to the 
objects in the domain itself, without any regard 
for actual implementation. This corresponds to 
what is generally considered as semantics. 


e the operational, or concrete, semantics, cor- 
responding to however the recipient processes 
that message. We will discuss how this pro- 
cessing might be done, and how we have done 
it, but this does not presume that all message 
recipients will do likewise. This looseness is one 
of the strong points of our approach, as it allows 
a variety of different recipients to be swapped 
in and out of a distributed application. 


In the “usual” programming language, the abstract 
semantics is usually straightforward (the syntax was 
created to reflect the semantics) and the operational 
semantics is simply the implementation of the ab- 
stract semantics on a particular machine. 

In the world of DSLs, we can still consider the oper- 
ational semantics to implement the abstract seman- 
tics on a machine, but we must enlarge somewhat 
our concept of machine. Mawl|[9], for example, is 
implemented on an HTML/HTTP “machine.” If 
we generally consider the receiving entity as a ma- 
chine, our view of “machine” becomes quite broad. 
The DSL implementer may view a corporation as a 
machine with workflows, email to be sent, database 
entries to read, store, or update, etc., if that is the 
domain. Or the domain may be far smaller, like a 
card game. Any particular site might actually have 
many machines defined for the different ways they 
might want to handle the incoming information. 
Our approach is a social model. Exchanged strings 
represent actions by the various parties. The clos- 
est analogy is with speech acts, as first discussed by 
Austin[1] and then extended by Searle[12]. Tradi- 
tional logic has always considered sentences to be 


statements about the state of the world. As such 
they could be assigned truth values based on their 
correspondance with actual fact. Austin was the 
first to notice that some statements were actually 
acts themselves, and their utterance changes the 
state of the world. Austin called these speech acts. 
The classic example of a speach act is the marriage 
ceremony. At the end of the ceremony, both parties 
say “I do.” These two utterances initiate the mar- 
riage, so they have, in fact, changed the state of the 
world. 

According to Searle, for a speach act to be success- 
ful, it not only needs the right syntax, it also needs 
the appropriate context. The marriage speech acts, 
at least in the United States, can only be performed 
by unmarried individuals in the presence of an au- 
thorized individual, such as a justice of the peace. 
If performed by actors during a show, then it is not 
a valid as a marriage creating speech act. It is still 
a speech act, but one of a different kind. 

We can take a similar approach using model theory. 
Although there may be a general domain model, 
each message is interpreted using a local model (and 
possibly more than one, if there are multiple opera- 
tions to be performed). The net effect of interpret- 
ing a message using the local model, however, must 
be congruent with the abstract model. Accepting a 
purchase order should eventually lead to a shipment 
and a bill. 

Model theory also leads, in a roundabout way, to 
justifying the application of DSLs. Just as there 
may be many models for a particular language, 
there may be many languages to express a partic- 
ular model. For each of these languages there is 
an interpretation function to describe the mapping 
between it and the model. The interpretation func- 
tions for programming languages usually appear rel- 
atively straightforward. They describe how state- 
ments in the language function in general. However 
the interpretation function from a program in a tra- 
ditional programming language to a particular id- 
iosyncratic domain will be far more complex. Given 
that the interpretation function can vary in com- 
plexity, we would argue the appropriate language for 
any domain is the one with the simplest interpreta- 
tion function. This is certainly the case where the 
language syntax corresponds directly with domain 
semantics so there is a one-to-one correspondance 
between language elements and the corresponding 
domains. 

We’ve sidestepped the issue of implementing the 
language, or even of the variety of implementations 
corresponding to the different operational semantics 
we might require. But we’ve subdivided the initial 
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problem — how to implement a variety of apparently 
unrelated applications in a particular problem do- 
main — into two smaller problems: 


e What is the language that best expresses the 
semantics of the domain. 


e How can we implement this language to express 
the various operational semantics we need. 


We maintain this is simpler. The first item is mostly 
a design issue, which needs to be addressed in any 
case. For the second one, each operational seman- 
tics corresponds roughly to an application, but it 
is now a mapping from a particular language to a 
particular implementation. Most of the operational 
semantics will fall into a small group, such as GUI, 
storage and retrieval, etc. Since we have subsumed 
the different problem domains under a particular 
structure (a language) and have now factored the 
different ways we’ll need to manipulate those struc- 
tures, we can attack each area separately (how to 
display a message, how to decompose and store a 
message, etc.). Our prefered method would be to 
use metalanguages to describe these mappings. 

We can look at objects in message-passing based 
languagas, such as C++ and Java, as implicitly be- 
ing language processors as well. In these languages, 
each object has one or more interfaces it presents to 
the rest of the world (C++ objects have one based 
on its class, Java objects can have several). Each 
interface describes a set of messages, called meth- 
ods, accepted by the object. We can consider the 
set of methods as the alphabet of the object’s lan- 
guage. After creation, an object receives a (poten- 
tially infinite) list of method invocations. Methods 
not in the alphabet are gibberish. (Dynamic lan- 
guages, like SmallTalk, may have a default means 
to handle this; statically typed ones catch these at 
the compilation stage.) Otherwise the list of mes- 
sages form a string in the language defined by the 
interface. Interface definition languages for object 
oriented languages currently specify no more that 
the alphabet, so any string (sequence of method in- 
vocations) is declared valid even though objects do 
not necessarily accept all sequences. 


4 SGML/XML as DSL metagram- 
mar 


We have relied heavily on SGML, the Standard Gen- 
eralized Markup Language, as the metagrammar for 
defining our various DSLs. SGML has some impor- 
tant characteristics which make it a candidate for 
the role: 
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<!ELEMENT element-name ((elemi, elem2)+ | 
(elem3, elem4)*)> 


Figure 1: Element definition 


It is an existing international standard already 
used to mark up terabytes of information, much 
of which may be interesting for the kinds of 
applications under consideration. 


Although rather complex, a number of parsers 
are available. XML, a simplified version of 
SGML designed for Web delivery is designed 
to be simple to parse. 


e It is LL(1), as we will discuss later. 


Most important, SGML was designed to enable 
a complete break between syntax and semantics 
through its promulgation of logical, or descrip- 
tive, markup. 


e SGML is also the metagrammar in which 
HTML is defined, so it will look familiar to peo- 
ple who have read Web document sources. 


In de- 
scriptive markup, a tag designates what it is, not 
how it should be shown. For example, the <date> 
tag in the fragment <date>10/29/1999</date> in- 
dicates that the string is to be interpreted as a date 
not, for example, a part number. How it is to be 
displayed must be designated elsewhere, either in a 
display application or a stylesheet. However differ- 
ent applications - for database storage, for display, 
etc. - can all use the presence of the <date> tag. 
SGML/XML does not use Backus-Nauer forms for 
defining grammars. An SGML rule is called an ele- 
ment definition. An example is given in figure 1. It 
has three parts: 


1. The ELEMENT keyword to indicate this is an el- 
ement definition. 


2. The element name (the left hand side of a BNF 
production). 


3. The content model, a regular expression what 
the internal contents of the element are. Where 
the element contains text, this is designted by 
the #PCDATA keyword. 


We will give an example of a full grammar when 
explaining the Bridge application. 
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<!ELEMENT bridge (player+, deal, 
bidding, dummy, play)> 
<!ELEMENT player #EMPTY> 
<!ATTLIST player position (north | south | 
east | west) 
#REQUIRED 
name cdata #required> 
<!ELEMENT deal (card+)> 
<!ELEMENT card #empty> 
<!ATTLIST card suit (spades | hearts | 
diamonds | clubs) 
#REQUIRED 
face cdata #REQUIRED> 
<!ELEMENT bidding (bid | pass)> 
<!ELEMENT bid #empty> 
<!ATTLIST bid suit (spades | hearts | 
diamonds | clubs | 
no-trump) #REQUIRED 
tricks cdata #REQUIRED> 
<!ELEMENT pass #empty> 
<!ELEMENT dummy (card+)> 
<!ELEMENT play (trick+)> 
<!ELEMENT trick (card, card, card, card)> 


Figure 2: Grammar for Bridge Game 


5 An example — the game of Bridge 


A straightforward distributed application we have 
tried is a Bridge tournament. Bridge is interesting 
because it has both an interactive component and a 
multilayered architecture. 

Bridge is the most popular of a number of games all 
based on the same basic procedure. In all of them: 


1. Dealer deals the cards. 


2. The parties bid to determine a trump suit and 
who will play the first card. 


3. The “dummy,” the partner of the highest bid- 
der, lays his cards on the table. 


4. The cards are played in a series of rounds. Each 
round is started by the winner of the previous 
round. 


5. The play is scored. 


Other families of card games are a variation on this, 
such as poker, where players can exchange some of 
their cards before bidding. 

We can write a grammar to cover the context free 
aspects of this schema, as in figure 2. Some aspects 
of a game are necessarily context sensitive (such as 
not playing the same card twice) — these are handled 


<bridge> 

<player position = ‘‘north’’ 
name = ‘‘author’’>... 

<deal><card suit = ‘‘spades’’ 


face = ‘‘king’’> ... </deal> 
<bidding><bid suit = ‘ ‘hearts’? 

tricks = ‘‘2?’> ... <pass></bidding> 
<dummy><card suit = ‘‘clubs’’ 

face = ‘‘2’’>...</dummy> 
<play><trick><card suit = ‘‘hears’’ 

face = ‘‘6’?>...</trick> 

</play> 
</bridge> 


Figure 3: Schematic Brige Game 


by the agents, who or whatever they may be. It 
is also possible to create another meta-language to 
specify some of these context sensitivities (such as 
most steps proceed in a round robin fashion, or play 
is selection without replacement). 

A correct and complete game of bridge 3 is a string 
in this language, although (due to context sensi- 
tivity) not all strings are correct games. In a dis- 
tributed game of bridge: 


1. The actions of all the parties will, jointly, create 
a correct string in the language. 


2. Each party will receive (and interpret) a correct 
bridge string. We can guarantee this because of 
the nature of bridge. There are other domains 
where only one party can determine that a cor- 
rect string has been produced. There may also 
be domains where no party actually sees the fi- 
nal string (it may be distributed), but there is 
enough information to verify it is correct. 


3. A knowledgeable party can view the resulting 
string and determine that it was, indeed, a cor- 
rect game. 


When playing bridge, the dealer generates the first 
part of the game by passing out the cards. Each 
player receives an open game start tag and then 
their 13 cards. If the entire game is automated, 
these may come in one message. On the other hand, 
if the dealer is human, the cards will be dealt one 
at a time, so the 13 cards will come in 13 messages. 
After this comes the bidding. Bidding terminates 
when three consecutive players pass. Each player, 
in turn, sends its bids to all the others, ensuring 
each player sees the same (correct) sequence. As the 
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bids must escalate, this either requires some check- 
ing from the agent, or the grammar will drastically 
increase in size (since the number of possible games 
is actually finite, we could use a finite state machine, 
but this would not be terribly practical). It is easy 
enough to check the resulting string. Next comes 
the laying out of the dummy’s hand — another 13 
cards. These are sent by the dummy to the all the 
players (it also sends to itself for completeness). Fi- 
nally the actual play begins. With each round, the 
leading player starts the round and plays its card, 
followed by the others. Again these are sent to all 
the players until the game terminates. At the end 
of the game, each player will have received a correct 
string. They will be the same except for the initial 
cards dealt. 

As long as the players generate their pieces of the 
string correctly, it does not matter if they are com- 
putational objects or human. Non-participants or 
judges can listen in and follow that part of the game 
open to the public. The string can also be stored, 
printed, spoken, compared with other games, or oth- 
erwise manipulated. 

If we want to compare computational and human 
agents, we can see that support in either direction 
is incremental. In the former case, the string only 
needs to be parsed into a data structure. Beyond 
that is the need to produce agents capable of play- 
ing bridge at whatever level is desired. This is out- 
side the scope of this paper. In the human case, the 
interface can be as simple or complex as desired. 
A human could function with a simple, command 
line interface for Bridge, reading the messages di- 
rectly and typing in bids and cards. This approach 
rapidly reaches a point of diminishing returns as the 
information becomes more complex, so a more so- 
phisticated user interface is required. 

Because the language is public, any client under- 
standing the language is a valid participant. Who- 
ever defines the Bridge language has created a public 
protocol. Bridge players can build their own clients 
or retrieve them from anywhere. 

Maintaining the string representation down to the 
lowest level can facilitate ad hoc collaboration. Sup- 
pose, while playing bridge, I retrieve a bridge advi- 
sor program. Somehow I need to communicate the 
current state of the game to the advisor, and it needs 
to be able to give me feedback. If a traditional OO 
approach is taken, access to the GUI is encapsulated 
in the bridge client through a tangle of widgets and 
callbacks. Either the bridge client has a separate 
interface for other computational agents (such as a 
set of methods) or the information must be entered 
by hand. The second case is laborious and labor 
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prone. The first, as we mentioned above, requires 
the client to have two interfaces - the GUI and the 
method. On the other hand, if the GUI, or some 
component of it, is really just a mapping from the 
current string to widgets, the advisor can retrieve 
the string directly from the GUI without requiring 
any communication with the bridge client. Ideally, 
the advisor can even borrow the display mapping 
to show the user alternative scenarios. Since the 
callback of playing a card is to send some tokens, 
it would even be possible to develop higher level 
tools to redirect the user’s choice through the advi- 
sor (particularly if the advisor is also a tutor). 

While the game string itself resulting from several 
processes interacting, that same string can be both 
program and datastructure to other applications. 
For example it is a program to a bridge game pretty- 
printer or DBMS storage routine. It is a data struc- 
ture to any query facility trying to analyze the game 


6 Implementation architecture 


In discussing implementation, we will separate ar- 
chitectural issues into two parts, language consider- 
ations and application considerations. 

We can also distinguish two broad application types 
- one in which processing is done continuous with 
the transmission of tokens (the bridge game) and 
one in which the entire language string is received 
by the client before any processing needs to be done 
(such as a purchase order). 


6.1 The importance of top-down pars- 
ing 


The flow of the bridge application - each player 
adding its piece to the construction of the final 
string — requires the use of an LL(1) grammar and 
parser for the language, as opposed to the more com- 
mon LR(1) or LALR(1) grammars. These latter 
grammars lead to bottom up parses, while LL(1) 
grammars have top-down parses. In the LL parse, 
the parser knows which production it is entering as 
each token is encountered. This is imperative for the 
game, since the client always needs to know which 
state it is in to perform correctly. The LR parser, in 
contrast, knows which production it is leaving when 
the last token for the production has been seen. In 
other words, the parse will report to the application 
what has happened, not what will happen. 

LL(k) parsing, in general, has been deprecated until 
recently because the need for a variable amount of 
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lookahead. However, {11] has shown how to mini- 
mize the lookahead. As most rules seem to be LL(1), 
this makes LL(k) parsing very attractive. 

An LR grammar, by contrast, appears able to sup- 
port the purchase order application since the en- 
tire message should be available at the client be- 
fore parsing begins. However this is not necessarily 
true; it might be that the document as sent contains 
references to other information which could be ex- 
panded in place if necessary. In other words, the 
sender leaves it to the receiver to determine if the 
additional information is necessary. For example, 
only a part of an item’s record might be sent. If the 
parse is top down, the application will have more 
information about the message when it reaches the 
reference than if the parse is bottom up (this does 
not mean there will necessarily be sufficient infor- 
mation - it may be the information is necessary for 
something later in the document). However in a 
top-down parse, the additional information can be 
retrieved at the point the reference is encountered. 
In a bottom-up parse it is more likely that part of 
the parse would need to be discarded when it is time 
to retrieve the additional information. I would also 
argue that queries against a message are also easier 
in the LL scenario for the same reason. The more 
elaborate the path on a query, the more it resembles 
a parse in which most of the document is discarded. 
An LL grammar makes it more likely there will be 
a reasonable path through the document to the de- 
sired information. 


6.2 Interpreter structure 


The application architecture we have used is heav- 
ily influenced by our choice of Scheme for imple- 
menting our initial mobile object language. Lisp 
dialects are generally LL(1) because of the use of 
S-expressions. The feature facilitates the develop- 
ment of the various Lisp macro systems. A macro, 
in essence, is a function whose parameters are not 
evaluated. The body of the macro can rewrite the 
parameters (which may be a large chunk of code) 
and then have the rewritten code evaluated in place 
of the original code. This implies a top down eval- 
uation. The other interesting aspect of Scheme is 
its support for nested lexical scopes (closures) and 
first class functions. By treating the parser itself as 
a coprocess, we have been able to write top down 
interpreters with several levels of nesting. 

We essentially use an event-driven model, with 
events based on the generic identifiers of the the 
tags. Event handlers are grouped in lexically scoped 
groups. Each handler has three sections: 


1. A pretraversal section for processing related to 
the current node in the parse tree. For example, 
suppose we had a purchase order and needed to 
keep track of the total cost for all the included 
items. Because of the lexical scoping, the code 
can simply define a variable here which will be 
accessed while the subtree is traversed. Also, 
because of the scoping, there is a possibility to 
use the same events recursively, so we can track 
prices of lists within lists. 


2. A traversal section, in which the tree rooted 
at the current node is traversed. It is possible 
at this point to designate a new list of event 
handlers for nodes in the subtree. These event 
handlers are only required for events whose pro- 
cessing changes in the context of the current 
node. Since the event handlers are nested, if a 
handler is not found in the current scope, outer 
scopes are searched until one is located. In 
particular, as these handlers are also lexically 
scoped within the pretraversal section, they can 
have access to variables created at that level. 
So, for the purchase order example, the variable 
defined in the pretraversal state is incremented 
here. 


3. A post traversal section for final processing af- 
ter the subtree has been traversed. In the pur- 
chase order example, we would now have the 
total amount of the items and can print, trans- 
mit, store, etc., that value as we wish. 


An example of this structure is given in figure 4. 
Note that due to the lexical scoping it is possible to 
have one event for a card when it appears during 
the deal, and another when it is part of play. 


7 Related Work 


Another approach to communicating among agents, 
either contrasting or complimentary depending on 
implementation, is given by KIF/KQMLJ7, 6]. This 
effort has grown out of the AI segment of the agent 
community. KIF is a predicate calculus based lan- 
guage for encoding ontologies — exhaustive analyses 
of the information in a particular domain. When 
used as a communication language, small Lisp-like 
programs are sent and executed remotely. KQML is 
a protocol for wrapping inter agent messages based 
on speech act theory. KIF seems to be very com- 
plimentary with our approach when considered as 
a domain specification language. The model must 
be described one way or another. However, while 
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ising (lambda (event) 
(let ((...)) 
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(post-processing...))) 


Figure 4: Interpreter Structure 


the predicate calculus may be the best language for 
describing a domain, it is not necessarily the best 
syntax for making statements in that domain. The 
ideal DSL is the one with the most economical map- 
ping between the syntax and semantics. The KIF 
community is concerned with producing ontologies - 
exhaustive analyses of domains. Our approach does 
not require that much overhead. KQML is a pro- 
tocol for wrapping messages among agents heavily 
influenced by speech acts. Although it was devel- 
oped with KIF in mind, it is agnostic concerning 
the language of the message and so could work with 
DSLs as well. 

We see this approach as very compatible with 
aspect-oriented programming[8] and jargons{10]. 
Both of these look at decomposing a problem into a 
number of different aspects (or jargons), each with 
its own domain and language. A complete applica- 
tion is built by composing the program from state- 
ments in the different domain specific languages. 
The AOP effort weaves these together from separate 
programs, while the jargon approach allows the pro- 
grammer to mix them in the source code. Both of 
these approaches are very implementation oriented. 
They represent possible alternative means of imple- 
menting local processing of a DSL message. The 
automatic weaving element of AOP is very attrac- 
tive, as aspects could represent additional informa- 
tion the client could get from the server about the 
message without being completely dependent on the 
server for all aspects of processing. 

The Shopbot[3] takes an explicitly AI view to in- 
tegrating Web pages into a particular application. 
Shopbot is a shopping agent for the World Wide 
Web. Using a set of heuristics, it can learn how a 
shopping site is organized and help a user find prod- 
ucts in a specific domain. This is a valid approach 
where: 


e The problem domain is well structured but the 
messages are not. 


e The difficulty of creating the agent is compen- 
sated by the number of uses. 


Where the messags are structured in a domain ap- 
propriate way, the Shopbot approach is unnecessary. 
However, if it can convert unstructured messages to 
strucured ones, it could be integrated into such a 
system. 


8 Conclusions 


We have shown how DSLs can play an important 
role as the glue in multi-organizational distributed 
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applications in the Internet. With the strong break 
between language definition and implementation se- 
mantics, we can map these languages into GUIs for 
human agents and functional interfaces for objects, 
so this approach subsumes both HTML and IDL 
and presents a unified communication paradigm. 
This approach has many similarities to EDI(2]. In 
EDI the messages are standardized, so they could be 
considered a DSL, and each party is free to process 
them any way they require, so long as it is congru- 
ent with the abstract semantics, as determined by 
the international standards bodies. However, imple- 
menting EDI has been extremely difficult, even for 
large corporations. We suspect that our approach 
could simplify EDI implementation considerably. 
We intend to apply this approach in a number of 
problem domains. The appearance and ready ac- 
ceptance of XML indicates the Web requires this 
kind of approach. 
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Abstract 


A form-based service is one in which the flow of data 
between service and user is described by a sequence 
of query/response interactions, or forms. A form 
provides a user interface that presents service data 
to the user, collects information from a user and 
returns it to the service. 


Mawl is a domain-specific language for program- 
ming form-based services in a device-independent 
manner. We describe our experience with mauwl’s 
form abstraction, which is the means for separating 
application logic and user interface description, and 
show how this simple abstraction addresses six ts- 
sues in service creation, analysis, and maintenance: 
compile-time guarantees, implementation flexibility, 
rapid prototyping, support for multiple devices, com- 
position of services, and usage analysis. 


1 Introduction 


A form-based service is one in which the flow of data 
between service and user is described by a sequence 
of query/response interactions, or forms. A form 
provides a user interface that presents service data 
to the user (such as the time of day), collects infor- 
mation from a user (such as her name), and returns 
it to the service. 


Both traditional interactive voice response (IVR) 
services and newer web services fit the form-based 
service paradigm. An IVR service typically presents 
a user with a menu of choices (“For Jazz Music, 
press 1; for Classical Music, press 2; ...”), collects 
a sequence of digits or performs automatic speech 
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recognition, and then presents information or an- 
other menu. A web service sends an HTML page to 
a user’s (graphical) browser, providing information 
and a set of input fields to request information such 
as account and password. 


Many services and devices fit the form-based inter- 
action paradigm. For example, a banking service 
might be described by a set of forms, independent 
of a particular device, such as an automated teller 
machine, web browser, or telephone. Presentation 
and collection of information will differ radically, as 
suited to the device. A presentation of account in- 
formation to a web browser might show a table of 
account information, including status, balance, and 
interest. The corresponding presentation to a tele- 
phone would provide this information, or perhaps a 
subset thereof, in a conversational manner by “read- 
ing” the account information to the user. Nonethe- 
less, the basic interaction (present account informa- 
tion to the user) can be specified via a generic form. 


Maw! is a domain-specific language (DSL) for 
programming form-based services in a device- 
independent manner [LR95, Aea97]. Mawl sepa- 
rates the specification of application control flow 
and state management from the specification of a 
user interface. As a result, one can code an ap- 
plication that is accessible via a web browser and, 
with minor modifications to only the user interface 
specification, make the application accessible via in- 
teractive voice response (IVR) platforms. 


This paper describes our experience with mawl’s 
form abstraction, which is the means for separat- 
ing application logic and user interface descriptions. 
The initial impetus for the form abstraction was to 
simplify the creation and maintenance of dynamic 
web services! based on the Common Gateway Inter- 


1In this paper, we will generally use the word “service” 
to refer to an “application”, and the word “logic” to refer to 
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face (CGI). In particular, mawl was constructed to 
provide certain compile-time guarantees about the 
behavior of web services, as well as platform in- 
dependence and implementation flexibility by hid- 
ing the details of the CGI and HTTP (HyperText 
Transmission Protocol [BL95]) protocols from the 
programmer via language abstractions. 


Our continued experience with mawl’s form abstrac- 
tion illuminates how a simple language abstraction 
can improve many parts of the software develop- 
ment life cycle. In addition to addressing the above 
two problems, the form abstraction has provided 
straightforward solutions to four other problems: 


e Prototyping services. Many programmers 
equate “prototyping” languages with typeless, 
interpreted languages such as perl [WS90], 
tcl [Ous94] or ksh [Kor86]. In contrast, mawl 
supports prototyping of web services via a 
static type system, allowing services to be 
tested from a web browser without the need 
to write any HyperText Markup Language 
(HTML) documents [BLC95]. 


© Supporting multiple devices. One measure of a 
domain specific language is how well it supports 
changes that were not directly planned for in its 
initial design. Mawl first targeted the graphi- 
cal web browser, but naturally accommodates 
the integration of new devices into existing ser- 
vices. We report on our experience in develop- 
ing a number of services accessible via both the 
graphical web browser and the telephone. 


e Composing web services. Many web ser- 
vices query, collect, and integrate infor- 
mation from other web services (i.e., see 
MetaCrawler [SE95]). In most cases, the only 
programming interface to remote web services 
is via an HTTP request, which returns HTML 
that must be parsed to extract the desired in- 
formation. The mawl form abstraction sub- 
stantially simplifies the programming of ser- 
vices that must interact with remote web ser- 
vices. 


e Usage analysis. The creation of a service is just 
a small part of the software life cycle. Analy- 
sis and maintenance of a service are necessary 
to keep the service up-to-date and functioning 
properly. The form abstraction is a natural 
place to monitor all user/service interactions 
and record a log of interesting events. A java 


the specification of control flow and state management of a 
service. 
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applet allows programmers of mawl services to 
analyze usage patterns. 


Section 2 present a brief history of mawl and de- 
scribes the basics of the maw] service architecture 
and language. Section 3 shows how the mawl form 
abstraction has helped address six problems in ser- 
vice creation, analysis, and maintenance. Section 4 
summarizes the paper and Section 5 tells how to 
obtain mawl. 


2 Mawl: History, Service Architec- 
ture, and Language 


This section describes the brief history of mawl, the 
mawl service architecture and its implementation in 
a domain-specific language, and, finally, some de- 
tails of the language. 


2.1 A Brief History 


Maw! was created in early 1995 because of two ma- 
jor difficulties experienced in programming form- 
based web services via Common Gateway Interface 
(CGI) scripts. 


First, when programming such scripts in a general 
purpose language such as C, perl or ksh, one sacri- 
fices traditional compile-time guarantees about the 
consistency of the service logic and user interface 
code. For example, it is difficult to automatically 
determine if a service will generate correct HTML, 
or if the service is prepared to deal with whatever 
data may be submitted via a FORM mark in the gen- 
erated HTML. Such basic questions may be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to answer in the context 
of a general purpose language. Another contribut- 
ing factor to this problem is that many web ser- 
vices are programmed in an ad-hoc fashion, lacking 
even a basic service architecture. As a result, service 
logic and user interface description are often inter- 
mingled, as shown in Figure 1(a). This makes it 
nearly impossible to make any sort of compile-time 
guarantees.” 


Second, adherence to the HTTP/CGI protocols 
places burdens of low-level implementation detail on 
the programmer. With the HTTP request /response 


?This problem is not confined to web services. Most pro- 
gramming environments for IVR services also have a very 
tight coupling of service logic and user interface description. 
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Figure 1: A global overview of two implementations of a web service called the LunchBot. Each rectangle represents 
a file and each line in a rectangle represents a single line of code, with length and indentation reflecting that of the 
underlying source code. Lines are colored to show whether they are part of service logic (yellow/grey) or user 
interface (blue/black). The first version of the Lunchbot (a) was programmed using shell and awk, in which service 
logic and HTML specification are intermixed. The second version (b) was programmed in mawl, which cleanly 


separates the service logic and HTML. 


paradigm, a CGI process is started to respond to 
an HTTP request. Once the CGI process has sent: 
the requested data, it terminates. However, many 
services require sequencing between pages, and the 
maintenance of persistent state on the server. As a 
result, programmers code by hand what is generated 
automatically by compilers for traditional sequen- 
tial languages. A CGI library may provide some 
assistance, but the resulting program is nonetheless 
intertwined with a specific implementation model. 


To address these problems, maw] presents an archi- 
tecture for form-based service creation that is in- 
dependent of the HTTP and CGI protocols. Pro- 
grammers are given the illusion of a traditional im- 
perative language in which they may code a cen- 
tralized service, rather than a set of scripts cou- 
pled indirectly through HTML pages. The mawl 
compiler translates the program into a HTTP/CGI 
implementation, or into a stand-alone server imple- 
mentation. As shown in Figure 1(b), mawl cleanly 
separates service logic and user interface (HTML 
layout). 


2.2 The Mawl Service Architecture 


Figure 2 illustrates three main abstractions in the 
mawl service architecture: sessions, forms, and tem- 
plates. A service contains one or more sessions. A 
session specifies the control flow of a service and the 
update of service state (persistent and per-session), 
which may involve concurrency control. Typically, 
each session controls a different aspect of the service 
(e.g., there may be a session for general users and 
another session for the administrators of a service). 


A session interacts with the user via the form ab- 
straction. A form is an object that: 


1) receives data from a session; 


2) creates a document by dynamically parameter- 
izing a template with the data; 


3) presents the document to the user (via a 
browser); 


4) accepts a response from the user; 


5) returns the extracted user data to the session. 


A template defines the static portion of a user inter- 
face as well as the dynamic portions that are param- 
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Figure 2: The mawl service architecture. Integer labels 
show flow of data. 


eterized by values passed to the form by a session. 


Figure 3 contains a simple mawl service that will 
be used to explain the three abstractions in more 
detail. 


2.2.1 Sessions 


A service has one or more sessions, each of which 
defines a sequence of interactions with a user. In our 
example, there is one session, Greet, that interacts 
twice with the user, first prompting for the user’s 
name and then greeting the user, displaying a count 
of the number of visitors to the service, and the 
elapsed time between the presentation of the first 
and second pages to the user. The service logic, 
written in mawl, is shown in Figure 3(a). 3 


Maw! provides a persistence model that allows pro- 
grammers to specify the type of storage required for 
mawl variables. Variables may exist on a per-session 
instance basis (as declared by the keyword auto) 
or persist over all session instances (as declared by 
the keyword static). In our example, the variables 
GetName, ShowInfo, time_now and i are per-session 
variables, while access_cnt is a persistent variable. 


The only way for a session to interact with the user 
is through a simple input/output abstraction called 
a form, as described next. 


3Mawl has standard imperative constructs for looping, 
conditional control flow, procedure calls, exceptions, etc. 
Maw/l is a statically typed language. 





2.2.2 Forms 


The main role of a form is to take data (service 
data) from a mawl session, present it to the user, 
collect information from the user (user data), and 
return it to the session. The first two lines of session 
Greet in Figure 3(a) declare two forms, GetName 
and ShowInfo. A form object is declared in a ses- 
sion with a type signature specifying the structure 
of the expected service data and user data records. 
The form GetName has type {} -> {string id}, 
meaning that it expects no data from the service 
(thus, the empty record {}) and returns a record 
containing a string. 


A form has a put method by which a service/user 
interaction takes place. The session provides the 
form’s put method with a record containing the ser- 
vice data, and in return receives a record contain- 
ing the user data. This is shown in Figure 3(a), 
where the service first provides GetName with its 
required (empty) input record and receives back a 
record containing the string field id. This string 
is extracted into the variable i. The service then 
supplies ShowInfo with a record containing three 
values: the user’s name, the updated access count, 
and the elapsed time. The empty record returned 
by this form is ignored by the session. 


There is a close connection between a form and in- 
terface definition languages (IDLs). An IDL is a 
language for describing the interfaces of a software 
component. An IDL specification describes the in- 
put/output signature of an operation, where a set of 
operations comprises an interface. CORBA [Gro95] 
(Common Object Request Broker Architecture) and 
RPC [Sri95] (Remote Procedure Call) both have 
IDL specification languages. Just as with forms, 
IDL programs only express the signatures of oper- 
ations, but do not describe their computation. We 
will return to this comparison later in Section 3. 


A form is associated with a template. The linkage 
in the example here is by common name. 


2.2.3. Templates 


The service data sent to a form is used to generate 
an interface by parameterizing a template. Tem- 
plates are specified separately, in the user-interface 
languages appropriate to the various devices. Fig- 
ure 3(b) and (c) shows templates written in the lan- 
guage MHTML. MHTML is an extension of HTML 
that is used for creating templates. In MHTML, the 
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(a) Greet.mawl: 


static int access_cnt = 0; 
session Greet { 
auto form {} -> { string id } GetName; 


auto form { string id, int cnt, int time } -> {} ShowInfo; 


auto int time_now = minutes(); 
auto string i = GetName.put({}).id; 


ShowInfo.put({i, ++access_cnt, minutes()-time_now}) ; 


} 


(b) GetName.mhtml: 


<HTML><HEAD><TITLE>Get-Name Page</TITLE></HEAD> 


<BODY>Enter your name: <INPUT NAME=id> </BODY></HTML> 


(c) ShowInfo.mhtml: 


<HTML><HEAD><TITLE>Show-Info Page</TITLE></HEAD> 


<BODY>Hello <MVAR NAME=id>, you are visitor number <MVAR NAME=cnt>.<BR> 
Time elapsed since first page is MVAR NAME=time> minutes. 


</BODY></HTML> 


Figure 3: A mawl service (a) that asks the user for a name through the form GetName and then uses the form 
ShowInfo to display their name, how many visitors to the service there have been, and the time elapsed between the 
presentation of the first and second forms. The HTML templates corresponding to the forms are (b) GetName.mhtml 


and (c) ShowInfo.mhtml. 


values of a form’s service data may be accessed using 
the MVAR mark, among others. This mark indicates 
substitution of the value of the service data into 
the generated HTML. User data are represented by 
the standard HTML user-input marks such as INPUT 
and SELECT; the NAME attribute of these marks is the 
name of the user data variable.4 


A template represents one possible “implementa- 
tion” of a form (more precisely, an implementation 
of a form’s put method), for a particular browser 
which will “execute” it. A form may have no 
templates associated with it, which has interesting 
implications for prototyping services (Section 3.3). 
Furthermore, a form may have multiple templates 
associated with it, which is useful for supporting 
multiple devices or browsers (Section 3.4). 


*Note that the MHTML in Figure 3 does not contain any 
FORM mark which specifies the CGI script to be executed upon 
submission of the FORM; the maw] compiler and run-time sys- 
tem takes care of inserting a FORM mark and ensuring that 
control returns to the appropriate point in the session with 
the correct state, as discussed in Section 3.2. 


2.3 Mawl Types 


Maw! has four fundamental types: integers, floats, 
booleans, and strings; and three complex types: 
records, lists, and forms. Mawl records are similar 
to C structures. The syntax for defining a record 
type is to enclose a list of type specifiers and iden- 
tifier pairs in braces. For example, 


auto { string name, int age } customer; 


defines a record named customer with a field name 
that is a string and a field age that is an integer. 
Record values can be constructed “on the fly”, as 
shown in Figure 3. 


Lists in maw] behave much like arrays in C, although 
there is no storage allocation required. A list type is 
denoted by enclosing another type in brackets. For 
example, a list of strings would be declared as: 


auto [ string ] names; 


The list elements are denoted using brackets and an 
integer index: names[it+1] = names[i]. Lists grow 
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automatically to accommodate such references. List 
values may be formed by enclosing a comma sepa- 
rated list of values in brackets: 


charlist = [ Wal. Up. fen 1; 


As illustrated earlier, the syntax of the form type 
specifier is the keyword form along with two type 
specifiers, the service type and the user type, where 
the types are separated by the suggestive token ->. 
The service and user type specifiers must be record 


types. 


For example, 


auto form { [ float ] temps } -> {} 
show_temps; 


might be used to display a list of temperature values, 
as shown below: 


show_temps.put( { [0,10.5,20,30] } ); 
2.4 MHTML 


As explained previously, the MVAR mark in MHTML 
is used to insert scalar data into a template. The 
MITER mark is used to substitute mawl list values. 
A natural use of a list might be to display a ta- 
ble with a variable number of rows and/or columns. 
The construct <MITER>...</MITER> is used to it- 
erate over mawl lists and generate HTML that is 
dependent on the list element values. The MITER 
mark uses the NAME attribute to specify the name of 
a list field in the form’s service data. The additional 
attribute MCURSOR names a new cursor variable over 
the list. The MHTML enclosed between <MITER> 
and </MITER> is repeated for each element in the 
list, with the value of the cursor variable set to the 
index for that iteration. Other MHTML marks may 
then use mawl’s list element notation to refer to list 
elements. 


The MHTML below shows how a list of tempera- 
tures might be displayed in a single column table: 


<HTML><BODY> 
<TABLE> 
<MITER NAME=temps MCURSOR=i> 
<TR><TD><MVAR NAME=temps [i] ></TD>/TR> 
</MITER> 
</TABLE> 
<BODY><HTML> 
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The <MITER> mark iterates over the temps list and 
i is the name chosen for the index used in the sub- 
sequent MVAR mark. 


3 Experience with the Form Ab- 
straction 


This section discusses how the form abstraction 
helps to address six different problems in form-based 
services. In addition, we touch upon various lan- 
guages issues that arose and discuss related work. 


3.1 Compile-time Guarantees 


In many web services and IVR services, service logic 
and user interface code are inextricably interleaved, 
as shown in the old version of the Lunchbot (Fig- 
ure 1(a)). Consequently, reasoning about one in- 
evitably requires reasoning about another. Often, 
the service logic and user interface are coded in 
the same general purpose language, which can pro- 
vide compile-time checks about the consistent use of 
module interfaces. However, the interface through 
which the user interface is specified may be too low- 
level and dynamic to say anything meaningful about 
the flow of information between service and user at 
compile-time (witness the Tk widget set). 


Mawl’s division of a service into service logic code 
and user interface code allows a great deal of con- 
sistency checking to be performed at compile time. 
First, the service logic and the MHTML may be 
independently analyzed to ensure that they are in- 
ternally consistent. For the service code, this means 
standard type checking and semantics checking. For 
MHTML, this means verifying that a template is le- 
gal MHTML. 


Additionally, the service logic (ie., Greet.mawl 
in Figure 3) and the MHTML templates may be 
checked against one another. The form abstraction 
makes this possible by providing a type signature 
expressing the structure of a service/user interac- 
tion. The MHTML represents the body of a form’s 
put method and can be analyzed to ensure it is con- 
sistent with respect to the form’s type signature. 


For example, Figure 3(b) shows the content of the 
file GetName.mhtm1, which is the MHTML template 
associated with GetName form. This template con- 
tains no uses of the MVAR mark and contains one 
INPUT mark named id, which is consistent with the 
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Figure 4: The mawl compilation process. 


type signature of the associated GetName form. Sim- 
ilarly, the template in Figure 3(c) agrees with the 
ShowInfo form, since the template has MVAR marks 
referring to the service data id, cnt, and time and 
has no INPUT marks. 


Another example of a consistency check is to ensure 
that only values of list type are used in MITER marks. 
It is not required that the MHTML refer to all the 
service data passed to a form, which is useful for 
multi-device services, as discussed in Section 3.4. 


Our combination of a declarative languge 
(MHTML) with a sequential imperative language 
(mawl) can be thought of as a language embed- 
ding, such as SQL in C. The form uses a functional 
interface to moderate between the two languages. 
The HTML language was extended (to MHTML) 
so that values in the mawl type system can be sub- 
stituted into MHTML and so that static checking 
can be performed on MHTML and between mawl 
and MHTML. This degree of compile-time checking 
is much greater than traditionally found in embed- 
ded languages. Of course, this comes at a price: 
construction of a parser and semantics checker for 
MHTML as well as for mawl. For a more compli- 
cated embedded language, this may be too great a 
luxury to afford. 


3.2. Implementation Flexibility 


A main advantage of the mawl architecture is im- 
plementation flexibility, which is realized by having 
service logic centrally specified in a session and via 
the form, which identifies the point at which a ses- 
sion relinquishes control to the user and at which 
control returns to the service. 


Figure 4 shows the mawl compilation process, to 


which there are three inputs: the logic of the ser- 
vice, written in mawl; document templates, written 
in MHTML or MPML (more on this markup lan- 
guage in Section 3.4); and support code written in 
a host language. The mawl compiler takes the first 
two inputs, which pass through the traditional com- 
piler steps of lexing, parsing, semantic checking, and 
code generation. The mawl compiler back end gen- 
erates code in the host language. Then this code is 
compiled by the host language compiler along with 
the input support code. Currently supported host 
languages are C++ [Str86] and Standard ML of New 
Jersey (MA91]. Support for Java [GA96] is planned. 
A compiled maw! service is linked with a run-time 
library to form a complete executable. 


A service can be compiled either into a CGI exe- 
cutable or into a stand-alone server. In the CGI im- 
plementation, when a session sends out HTML via a 
form put, execution of the session is suspended and 
the session-instance (auto) state is stored on disk or 
in a database. This is necessary since the CGI pro- 
cess terminates once the HTTP request that started 
the process has been fulfilled. When a response 
is received, execution of the session picks up from 
the point of suspension, with the session-instance 
state restored. Mawl encodes the session instance 
in a unique identifier that is stored in the ACTION 
field of the FORM mark inserted into the HTML by 
mawl. Execution of the session continues until an- 
other form is encountered, sending another docu- 
ment to the user. Once a session ends, the storage 
for session-instance state is released. In the server 
implementation, each session instance is a thread 
and the compiled put method simply suspends af- 
ter sending the HTML. Again, the identity of the 
thread is embedded in the HTML so that the server 
can determine which thread to awaken upon receiv- 
ing another HTTP request, or if it needs to start a 
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new thread. 


Returning to our comparison between the mawl 
form and interface definition languages, we see that 
the maw] compiler acts very much like an IDL com- 
piler. An IDL compiler takes an IDL program and 
produces the code to manage the transfer of data 
between the sender of a message (client) and the re- 
ceiver (server). In the mawl programming model, 
the sender of a message is the web service, although 
this “send” operation compiles into a code whose 
function is to respond to an HTTP request. Thus, 
maw/l reverses the roles of client (browser) and server 
(web service). 


As with many IDL compilers, the maw] compiler 
performs little transformation or optimization, as- 
suming that the transport medium is slow. Mawl 
has a further advantage because a form is presented 
to a human to fill out, which lengthens the delay 
considerably. However, as we will see in Section 3.5, 
one advantage of the form abstraction is that it al- 
lows mawl services to interact with other web ser- 
vices. Thus, recent work on optimization for IDL 
compilers [EFF*+97] might be applicable to mawl 
for such settings. 


3.3. Prototyping Services 


Section 3.1 discussed the advantages of compile-time 
checking of a service against MHTML, which is pos- 
sible because of the separation of service logic and 
user interface via the form abstraction. In our ex- 
perience with mawl at Bell Labs, we have found 
that programmers sometimes balk at using a stati- 
cally typed language for web service programming, 
complaining that type checking impedes rapid pro- 
totyping. The requirement that a service and its 
MHTML type check conflicts with the demands of 
“Internet time”, which requires that services be pro- 
totyped and deployed quickly. Programmers often 
refer to the advantages of type-free languages such 
as perl, tcl, and ksh, which are traditionally used to 
program CGI scripts. These languages support pro- 
totyping by offering fast turnaround in the compile- 
edit-debug cycle, as they perform no semantic anal- 
ysis and are interpreted. 


Compounding this problem was the fact that the 
initial implementation of mawl was overly restric- 
tive, requiring an MHTML template for every form 
declared in the service logic. To address this, the 
mawl compiler was modified so that the service logic 
language could be compiled, executed and tested 
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without any MHTML templates. This required no 
change to the mawl language. The maw] compiler 
now generates a default MHTML template when 
none exists for a form, using the form’s type sig- 
nature (more on this below). Thus, as a soon as a 
service compiles, a user can interact with it via a 
web browser. 


With the new implementation, we get the best of 
both worlds. Static type checking not only prevents 
a large class of run-time errors in mawl services, but 
also assists in prototyping since the programmer is 
not required to code MHTML. This points to an in- 
teresting measure for a domain-specific abstraction: 
does the abstraction capture some necessary part 
of the domain? In the domain of form-based ser- 
vices, a service programmer must decide, for each 
service/user interaction, what information will be 
exchanged between service and user. This decision 
is totally independent of the implementation lan- 
guage but is absolutely necessary in order to build 
a service. In general purpose languages such as perl, 
tcl, and ksh, the way in which this “signature” is en- 
coded can vary widely and may be quite dynamic. 
With mawl, the form abstraction (via its static type 
signature) captures this information precisely in a 
localized, analyzable construct. 


Developer experience with this feature has been 
quite positive. Mawl’s static type system allows 
the execution of “incomplete” programs that do not 
contain some or any MHTML. In languages such as 
perl, the lack of a type system means that incom- 
plete programs are not possible, forcing the pro- 
grammer to specify some behavior for the incom- 
plete part. The form type signature enables the 
automatic generation of MHTML, in addition to 
providing compile-time guarantees when MHTML 
is present. Using static types to specify “user inter- 
face types” can be a boon to prototyping. 


3.3.1 Deriving MHTML from Type Signa- 
tures 


We now discuss some of the issues in generating de- 
fault MHTML from form types. The essence of a 
form is that it expresses the flow of information from 
service to user and back. However, it does not ex- 
press any coupling between the outgoing and incom- 
ing data that is often expressed in user interfaces. 
For example, given a form type signature 


{ [int] intlist } -> { int i } 
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what user interface should be generated? There are 
at least three possible interpretations: 


e select an integer from a list of integers, return- 
ing the selected integer 


e select an integer from a list of integers, return- 
ing the index of the selected integer 


e present a list of integers, collect an integer from 
the user, and return it 


The first two interpretations are equivalent in the 
sense that the returned integer is tightly coupled to 
the input list, but are clearly distinct from the third. 
Our current transformation of a form type signature 
to MHTML does not infer a coupling between the 
service data and user data. The service data is dis- 
played via HTML tables and appropriate marks are 
included to get data from the user. 


This points to a possibility for a third sublanguage 
in mawl, which would express the constraints be- 
tween the service data and user data of a form. An 
example constraint might state a user field is “one- 
of” a list field in the service record. Such constraints 
would be optional and could serve two purposes: 
to generate better default user interfaces; to ensure 
that MHTML, when provided by the programmer, 
is consistent with the constraints. 


3.4 Multi-Device Services 


This section shows how the form abstraction allows 
a service to interact with multiple browsers. In par- 
ticular, we focus on supporting both the graphical 
web browser and the telephone. The issues arising 
in telephone access to services include many of those 
that will arise when making services available to a 
large and diverse collection of devices; indeed, it is 
hard to imagine two user interfaces more dissimilar 
than the telephone and the graphical web browser. 


The maw] architecture supports multiple devices by 
allowing multiple templates to be associated with 
a form, as shown in Figure 5. Mawl uses the 
USER_AGENT of the requester to determine whether 
to use an HTML template (for the web browser) or 
a PML template (for the telephone browser). The 
Phone Markup Language (PML) is a superset of 
HTML, extended to describe content for interpre- 
tation over a telephone. The telephone browser is 
provided by a system called TelePortal, developed 
at Bell Labs. TelePortal fetches documents from the 
web, and “reads” them over the telephone via inter- 
active voice response (IVR) systems. It can also 
collect data from a user (typically via touchtone or 
automatic speech recognition). 


It is clear that the graphical web browser has a 
much greater capacity than the telephone browser 
interface to present and collect data. It is an easy 
translation to take an IVR service and turn it into 
a (rather dull) web service. The other direction 
presents some interesting difficulties, as discussed 
below. In general, telephone access to a web service 
will typically offer a limited subset of the function- 
ality available from a graphical web browser. 


We have built a number of services that are ac- 
cessible via both the web and telephone.’ In all 
cases, there is one service specification that drives 
all devices-only the templates change. A self-service 
banking application (such as the Any-Time Teller) 
requires essentially the same set of forms for both 
web and telephone interfaces. However, the presen- 
tation of information and collection of the informa- 
tion differs radically, as suited to the device. In 
general, a given interaction over the telephone will 
present less information and collect less information 
than the corresponding interaction over the web. 


>For a demonstration of a prototype banking service (the 
Any-Time Teller) with both web and telephone interfaces, 
visit 
http://www.bell-labs.com/projects/MAWL/anytime.html 
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As a concrete example, consider the “login” form of 
the Any-Time Teller, which has type signature 


{} -> { string name, int acctid, int pin } 


On a web browser, an HTML page with three input 
fields corresponding to the three record fields above 
is presented: the user may enter either her name 
or account id, and a PIN to login. Entering alpha- 
betic characters over the telephone touchpad is te- 
dious and error-prone. Thus, the login form should 
prompt the user only for an account id and PIN, 
which are integers. This is accomplished by having 
two different templates. The MPML template uses 
the “hidden” attribute for the INPUT mark for name. 
As a result, TelePortal (the telephone browser) does 
not prompt the user for a name, but does return a 
null value for the field. The MHTML template does 
not use the hidden attribute, so that an input field 
appears for the name attribute. 


There are many other ways to support multiple de- 
vices when programming services. For example, a 
general purpose language such as Java, supported 
by the Java Virtual Machine, allows a multitude 
of devices to be programmed in a single language. 
The Inferno operating system [SMD97] represents 
a similar approach, but starts with the operating 
system as the common denominator rather than a 
language. While such work definitely improves the 
state of programming for heterogeneous collections 
of devices, the question of a software architecture 
for service creation is left open. Form-based ser- 
vices will continue to be prominent even as the ends 
of the network become smarter. We have started 
to explore mawl services in which a form (or set of 
forms) is represented by a Java applet, which would 
allow maw] program to interact with Java-enabled 
devices. 


3.5 Composing Web Services 


A simple but powerful attribute of the web is that 
new web pages can be easily linked to existing web 
pages. It is similarly desirable to build new web 
services by combining, collating, or re-presenting in- 
formation from other web services. An example of 
such a service is the MetaCrawler [SE95], which col- 
lates results from several search engines. Another 
example is a web service through which customers 
can order products. This web service might query a 
courier service (such as FedEx) to present the status 
of an order to the user. 
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Figure 6: Using the maw] architecture to interact with 
remote web services. Integer labels show flow of data. 
Compare the use of the template with Figure 2 


It is possible to compose web services like these us- 
ing existing programming tools such as CGI scripts. 
However, the programming work is tedious, as it in- 
volves the sending of low-level HTTP messages and 
the parsing of HTML documents to obtain the in- 
formation of interest. 


The form abstraction (along with templates) allow 
mawl services to interact with other web services, 
as illustrated in Figure 6. We contrast the data 
flow and use of templates in this figure with that 
of Figure 2, where the service is interacting with a 
web browser. We will use the term “local service” 
to refer to the service the programmer is creating. 
As shown in Figure 2, a form interacts with a web 
browser by combining service data with a template 
to create HTML that is sent to the web browser 
(as a result of the current HTTP request), and re- 
ceives user data in response (in the form of the next 
HTTP request). However, as shown in Figure 6, a 
form interacts with a remote web service by sending 
an HTTP request to the remote service, parameter- 
ized with local service data, and extracting remote 
service data from the HTML document returned by 
the remote service. 


A template is used to extract the remote service 
data from fields in the HTML document. That is, 
MHTML is used as a language for pattern match- 
ing against an HTML document. When MHTML is 
used to generate HTML to send to a web browser 
(Figure 2), the MVAR marks specified where to substi- 
tute service data into the template. Now, MHTML 
is used to parse the HTML sent back from the re- 
mote web service. In this case, the MVAR mark of 
MHTML is used to bind values in the HTML doc- 
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ument to fields in the form’s return record. Thus, 
the ShowInfo.mhtml template in Figure 3(c) can be 
used to extract the name, count and time informa- 
tion from an HTML document of this structure. 


The implementation of this feature requires only 
that a new query method for forms be added to 
mawl. To access the remote service, query is used 
instead of put. The method query takes as input 
the URL of a remote service, and a record of local 
service data. Invoking the method causes an HTTP 
request to be sent to the remote web server. The 
received HTML is then matched against with the 
MHTML template in order to extract the relevant 
data. 


3.6 Usage Analysis 


While tools for the construction of web sites and 
services are numerous, most of these tools lack sup- 
port for the later parts of the software life cycle: the 
analysis of a service, and the subsequent modifica- 
tion of the service. By analyzing usage, a service 
provider can restructure a service to meet the needs 
of users better, or improve its performance. For ex- 
ample, analysis of a service might show that users 
routinely follow paths through a service that are 
more complicated than necessary. By identifying 
the pattern and restructuring the service, providers 
can improve their services. 


Ideally, the analyses of service/user interactions 
should come for free as a side-effect of a service. 
Such logging may be difficult to achieve if services 
are programmed in an ad-hoc fashion, where the 
flow of information between service and user is not 
clear. Mawl’s form abstraction provides a central- 
ized point at which to monitor the interactions be- 
tween service and user. A flag to the compiler or 
run-time system enables logging of each interaction. 


3.6.1 Logging 


When a session invokes a form, instrumentation 
records the service data sent to the form, the tem- 
plate used to create the user interface, other session- 
specific information (such as the session identifier 
and current source line), as well as timing infor- 
mation. When a user response to a form arrives, 
instrumentation records the user data returned to 
the session. With forms, we can record not only the 
amount of time between a request and a response, 
but the amount of time between the response to 
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Figure 7: A bar chart view of LunchBot usage. 


one form request and the next. This allows mea- 
surement of service performance. 


The template abstraction allows the data passed to 
and from the form to be related to the user inter- 
face that the user views. This is due to the precise 
mapping between service logic variables and the dy- 
namic portions of the templates (as specified via the 
MVAR marks). This is especially useful for restruc- 
turing the templates based on data profiles. For 
example, profiling the user data returned by a form 
might show that a particular item in a SELECT menu 
was very popular. Such profile information could be 
used to reorder the items in a SELECT accordingly. 


3.6.2 Visualizing the LunchBot 


The Maw] system includes a data visualization com- 
ponent called PathView, which is a Java applet that 
displays user interactions with a service as paths 
through a graph. PathView enables analysis of the 
user paths in conjunction with other service statis- 
tics, using multiple views to allow exploration of 
various facets of user behavior. An extensible rela- 
tional data interface allows new sources of data to 
be incorporated easily into an analysis. As an ex- 
ample, we use PathView to analyze the usage of the 
LunchBot, a web service for ordering weekly group 
lunches. The LunchBot was implemented in mawl 
shortly after the language was developed. 
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confirmOrderPage 
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getBacinosOrderPage 


initialPage 


ordinary UserPage 


(a) 


When do users access the LunchBot? The bar chart 
in Figure 7 shows the amount of activity by hour 
and weekday. The Lunchbot gets most of its use on 
Thursday and Fridays (days 4 and 5) every week; 
this is as expected, since all lunch events in this 
period were on Fridays. Usage on Friday is high- 
lighted. From the hour bar chart, we can see that 
the major use of the Lunchbot occurs Friday morn- 
ing. Most people wait until the last two hours be- 
fore lunch on Friday to order, after the final warning 
message is sent (usually around 9 AM) announcing 
the imminent close of the Lunchbot. 


One goal of path analysis is to identify common se- 
quences of user interactions and tune the services to 
create “shortcuts” for these scenarios. Figure 8(a) 
shows a common pattern in the LunchBot: the “or- 
der lunch” mountain peak. With further analysis, 
we find a large set of paths that contain both the 
“order lunch” peak and a “list orders” hill, as shown 
in Figure 8(b). It turns out that users often list or- 
ders before ordering lunch (blue/black path). Other 
users list orders after ordering lunch (yellow/grey 
path). The frequent occurrence of the (list orders, 
order lunch) sequence suggests that users like to 
see what items are popular (a complicating factor 
is that the list orders page also lists the user asso- 
ciated with each order; a pessimist might infer that 
people examine the orders to see if they want to 
attend lunch at all; we prefer the optimistic anal- 
ysis). Annotating the favorite items on the menu 
would provide a simple shortcut replacing the more 
complicated sequence of interactions. 
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Figure 8: A typical LunchBot scenario: ordering lunch (a). The “list orders” variant (b). 


4 Summary 


Maw! was created to address two specific problems 
in the creation of dynamic web services: the lack 
of compile-time guarantees about of services, and 
the low-level of programming involved in coding to 
the CGI model. A language was necessary in order 
to provide these guarantees and give implementa- 
tion flexibility. Neither libraries nor macros provide 
solutions to these two problems. 


The form is the basic abstraction that helped to 
solve these two problems, by enforcing a separation 
of concerns between service logic and user interface 
descriptions. The mawl service architecture and 
form abstraction have been quite stable since the 
language’s inception and have been used to solve 
several new problems quite different in nature from 
the initial two: prototyping and composing services, 
accommodating multiple devices, and enabling us- 
age analysis. The only solution that required a 
change to the language (and a minor change, at 
that) was the composition problem. All the other 
solutions only changed the compiler analysis or run- 
time infrastructure. 


5 Availability 


The mawl language (version 2.0, with C++ as a 
host language) is available at 


http://www.bell-labs.com/projects/MAWL/ 
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for SGI and Solaris platforms. Mawl is part of a 
larger project called Tardis, which includes TelePor- 
tal, the platform by which interactive voice response 
systems may be programmed using HTML. TelePor- 
tal is not currently available. 
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Abstract. In this paper we describe our experience with Teapot [7], a domain-specific language for 
writing cache coherence protocols. Cache coherence is of concern when parallel and distributed 
computing systems make local replicas of shared data to improve scalability and performance. In 
both distributed shared memory systems and distributed file systems, a coherence protocol main- 
tains agreement among the replicated copies as the underlying data are modified by programs run- 
ning on the system. 


Cache coherence protocols are notoriously difficult to implement, debug, and maintain. Unfortu- 
nately, protocols are not off-the-shelf items, as their details depend on the requirements of the sys- 
tem under consideration. This paper presents case studies detailing the successes and shortcomings 
of using Teapot for writing coherence protocols in two systems. The first system, loosely coherent 
memory (LCM) [16], implements a particular type of distributed shared memory suitable for data- 
parallel programming. The second system, the xFS distributed file system [9], implements a high- 
performance, serverless file system. 


Our overall experience with Teapot has been very positive. In particular, Teapot’s language features 
resulted in considerable simplifications in the protocol source code for both systems. Furthermore, 
Teapot’s close coupling between implementation and formal verification helped to achieve much 
higher confidence in our protocol implementations than previously possible and reduced the time to 
build the protocols. By using Teapot to solve real problems in complex systems, we also discovered 
several shortcomings of the Teapot design. Most noticeably, we found Teapot lacking in support for 
multithreaded environments, for expressing actions that transcend several cache blocks, and for 
handling blocking system calls. We believe that domain-specific languages are valuable tools for 
writing cache coherence protocols. 


closely linked to its sharing semantics and performance 
goals. For example, different distributed shared memory 
systems provide different memory consistency models 
[13], which support different assumptions that applica- 
tion programs can make about the currency of cached 
values. Moreover, systems with similar sharing seman- 
tics can have vastly different protocols that use different 
algorithms to achieve the same task, albeit with different 
performance considerations. Thus, each system essen- 
tially needs its own coherence protocol. 


1 Introduction 


Cache coherence engines are key components in several 
parallel and distributed computing systems. Coherence 
is of concern whenever distributed systems make local 
replicas of shared information for reasons of perfor- 
mance or availability (or both), because systems must 
keep replicas current as they modify the shared informa- 
tion. Thus, distributed shared memory systems [6,15], 
distributed file systems [9,20], and high-performance 
client-server database systems [12] all implement cache 


coherence protocols. Coherence in web caching is also a Second, and perhaps more importantly, cache coherence 


USENIX Association 


current research topic in the distributed systems commu- 
nity [19]. 


Tools that facilitate the implementation of cache coher- 
ence protocols are important for two reasons. First, 
coherence protocols, while ubiquitous, show a great deal 
of variety because the protocol for a particular system is 


protocols represent complex, distributed algorithms that 
are difficult to reason about, and often contain subtle 
race conditions that are difficult to debug via system 
testing. Furthermore, to our knowledge, previous sys- 
tems have not attempted a clear separation between the 
cache-coherence engine and other implementation 
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details of the system, such as fault management, low- 
level I/O, threads, synchronization, and network com- 
munication. It is not difficult to imagine the hazards of 
this approach. The implementor cannot reason about the 
coherence protocol in isolation from other details, and 
any modification she makes in the system can poten- 
tially impact the protocol’s correctness—a debugging 
nightmare. Experimentation with newer protocols is a 
perilous proposition at best. 


Teapot is a protocol writing environment that offers two 
significant improvements over writing ad-hoc C code. 
First, it is a domain-specific language specifically tar- 
geted at writing coherence protocols. As such, it forces a 
protocol programmer to think about the logical structure 
of a protocol, independent of the other entanglements of 
a system. The language features of Teapot easily express 
the control structures commonly found in coherence 
protocols. Second, Teapot facilitates automatic verifica- 
tion of protocols because it not only translates Teapot 
protocols into executable C code, but also generates 
input code for Mur®, an automatic verification system 
from Stanford [10]. Mur® can then be used to detect 
violations of invariants with a modest amount of verifi- 
cation time. For example, our system might report a 
stylized trace of a sequence of events that would cause a 
deadlock. A protocol can be run through a verification 
system prior to actual execution, to detect possible error 
cases, without having to manually rewrite the protocol in 
Mur®’s input language. 


The Teapot work was originally undertaken to aid proto- 
col programmers for the Blizzard distributed shared 
memory system [25]. Blizzard exports a cache-coher- 
ence protocol programming interface to an application 
writer, so she can supply a coherence protocol that best 
suits the requirements of her application. Writing such 
protocols in C, without domain-specific tools, turned out 
to be a difficult task, fraught with problems of dead- 
locks, livelocks, core dumps, and most annoyingly, 
wrong answers. After a few initial protocols (all variants 
of conventional shared memory protocols) were suc- 
cessfully developed using Teapot, the Blizzard team at 
Wisconsin wrote several other, more complicated coher- 
ence protocols for their system. We report on one such 
protocol here. Subsequently, the xFS team at UC Berke- 
ley adopted Teapot to write the coherence protocol for 
their distributed file system. As expected, these teams 
encountered several rough spots, because the original 
Teapot design did not anticipate all of the requirements 
of other protocols in the context of Blizzard, much less 
those arising in a distributed file system context. 


This paper describes our experiences with using Teapot 
to implement the coherence engines in two distinct sys- 
tems. In both systems, we found Teapot to be vastly 
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superior to earlier efforts to implement the protocols 
using C without domain-specific tools. The paper makes 
several contributions. First, it highlights the aspects of 
Teapot that proved successful across several protocols: 


° Domain-specific language constructs, such as a 
state-centric control structure and continuations, 
simplified the protocol writing task. 


¢ Automatic protocol verification using the Mur® sys- 
tem improved system confidence and reduced testing 
time. 


Perhaps more importantly, this paper also discusses 
shortcomings of the language that became apparent only 
when we attempted to develop protocols that were more 
complicated than the simple protocol examples on 
which Teapot was originally tested. In particular, our 
experience indicates that improved support for multi- 
threaded environments, for protocol actions that affect 
multiple blocks, for local protocol actions that might 
block, and for automated verification test strategies 
would further ease the job of a protocol designer. 
Finally, the paper generalizes our experience to provide 
guidelines for future domain-specific languages for sys- 
tems software. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
provides some basic background on cache coherence 
protocols and describes the implementation problems 
generally faced by protocol programmers. Section 3 
introduces the language features in Teapot that address 
the difficulties presented in Section 2. Section 4 presents 
the case-study of LCM, and Section 5 presents the case- 
study of xFS. Section 6 describes some related work. 
Section 7 concludes the paper with implications for 
domain-specific languages for systems software. 


2 Coherence Protocols and Complications 


In systems with caching, read operations on shared data 
typically cache the value after fetching it from remote 
nodes, in the expectation that future read references will 
“hit” locally. Write operations on shared data must take 
steps—coherence actions—so readers with cached val- 
ues do not continue to see the old value indefinitely. 
This section describes coherence protocols in more 
detail in the context of distributed shared-memory sys- 
tems, though the issues discussed apply equally well to 
other contexts with appropriate changes in terminology. 


Shared-memory systems can be implemented using a 
pair of mechanisms: access control and communication. 
Access control allows the system to declare which types 
of accesses to particular regions of memory are permit- 
ted. These permissions typically include: no access 
(invalid), reads only (readonly), and both reads and 
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Figure 1: Idealized protocol state machine for (a) the non-home side, and (b) the home side. Transitions are labeled with 


causes and, in parentheses, actions. 


writes (readwrite). Performing an illegal access (for 
example, writing a readonly region) causes an access 
fault and invokes the coherence protocol. Communica- 
tion allows a system to exchange control information 
and data between processors. The coherence protocol 
comes into play at an access fault. It must obtain a copy 
of the referenced data with appropriate access permis- 
sions and satisfy the access. Many protocols designate a 
home node that coordinates accesses to a particular 
range of memory addresses. The faulting processor 
sends a request to the home node for a copy of the 
required data, which responds with the data after updat- 
ing its bookkeeping information. After receiving the 
response, the faulting processor typically caches the 
data so subsequent accesses will succeed without com- 
munication. 


A common technique for ensuring coherence allows at 
most a single writer or multiple readers for any block of 
memory at a time. When the home receives a request for 
a writable copy of the block, it asks processors currently 
holding a readable copy to invalidate it, i.e. allow no fur- 
ther accesses. A writable copy can then be sent to the 
requestor. A cache coherence protocol specifies the 
actions taken by the home and caching processors in 
response to access faults and incoming messages. These 
actions are commonly captured by finite state machines, 
with transitions between protocol states occurring in 
response to faults and messages. Figure 1 shows sample 
state machines describing protocol actions for a caching 
processor and the corresponding home side. Both the 
home and caching processors associate a state with each 
memory block. At an access fault or upon a message 
arrival, the protocol engine consults the appropriate 
block’s state to determine the correct action. Typical 
protocol actions involve sending messages and updating 
the state, access permissions, and contents of a memory 
block. Home nodes also maintain a directory, a per- 
block data structure that usually keeps track of which 
processors have a readable copy, or which processor has 
an exclusive copy. 


As an example, consider a (non-home) block that is ini- 
tially in the /nvalid state. A processor reading any 
address within the block causes an access fault, at which 
time the protocol is invoked. Its action is to send a 
request to the home node for a readable copy and await a 
response. Assuming no outstanding writable copy exists 
(the Jdle state in Figure 1), the home responds with a 
readable copy and changes its state to ReadShared. The 
arrival of this message on the non-home side causes the 
protocol to copy the incoming data to memory and 
change the block’s state to Readable (and access permis- 
sions are changed from invalid to readonly). 


Unfortunately, specifying protocols is much more diffi- 
cult than the simple three-state diagrams in Figure | 
would lead one to believe. The main difficulty is that, 
although the transitions shown appear to be atomic, 
many state changes in response to protocol events can- 
not be performed atomically. Consider the transition 
from the Exclusive state to the ReadShared state in 
Figure 1. Conceptually, when a request arrives in the 
Exclusive state for a readable copy of a block, the proto- 
col must retrieve the exclusive copy from the previous 
owner and pass it along to the requestor. The protocol 
sends an invalidation request to the current block holder, 
and must await a response before proceeding. But, to 
avoid deadlock, protocol actions must run to completion 
and terminate. This requires that an intermediate state, 
Excl-To-ReadShared (Excl-RS for short), be introduced. 
After sending the invalidation request, the protocol 
moves to the Excl-RS state and relinquishes the proces- 
sor. When the invalidation acknowledgment arrives in 
this intermediate state, the processor sends a response to 
the original requestor and completes the transition to 
ReadShared. A revised state diagram incorporating the 
required intermediate states is shown in Figure 2 (which 
is still far removed from a realistic protocol). 


Introducing intermediate states increases the number of 
states a programmer has to think about. Furthermore, 
while in an intermediate state, messages other than the 
expected reply can arrive. For example, before the inval- 
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Figure 2: State machine (home side) with intermediate 
States necessary to avoid synchronous communication. 


idation response arrives in the Excl-RS state, another 
request for an exclusive copy could arrive from a differ- 
ent processor. A protocol designer must anticipate the 
arrival of such unsolicited messages and handle them in 
an appropriate manner. It may be tempting to not take 
such messages out of the network while they are not 
welcome: this, however, is not an option on most sys- 
tems, because messages must constantly be drained 
from the network to avoid deadlock in the network fab- 
ric [27]. 


Message reordering in the network adds to the woes of a 
protocol programmer. For example, processors may 
appear to request copies of cache blocks which they 
already have, if a read request message overtakes an 
invalidation acknowledgment message in the network. 
The protocol might have to await delayed messages 
before deciphering the situation and determining the 


correct action. Without machine assistance, anticipating 
all possible network reorderings is a very difficult task! 


The traditional method of programming coherence state 
machines usually resorts to ad-hoc techniques: unex- 
pected messages may be queued, they may be negatively 
acknowledged (nack’ed), or their presence may be 
marked by a “flag” variable. Additional flag variables 
are often used to track the out-of-order arrival of mes- 
sages as well. These techniques invite protocol bugs. 
Queuing can easily lead to deadlocks; similarly, 
nack’ing can lead to livelocks or deadlocks. Flag vari- 
ables are essentially extra protocol state—failing to 
update or test a flag at all the right places again leads to 
correctness problems. Moreover, protocols implemented 
in this style are very difficult to understand and modify. 


The case studies presented in sections 4 and 5 show that 
all these complications were serious issues in the initial 
state machine versions of those protocols. In the next 
section, we highlight the features of Teapot that aid a 
protocol programmer. 


3 Teapot 


The Teapot language resembles Pascal with extensions 
for protocol programming support, but fewer built-in 
types. Space does not permit a complete description of 
the language; the reader is referred to the original paper 
[7] for further language details. The Teapot compiler 
can generate executable C code from a protocol specifi- 
cation, and can also translate it to code that can be fed to 
the Mur® verification system [10]. 


1 State Stache.Home_Exclusive({} 

2 Begin 

3 Message GET_RO_REQ(id:ID; Var info:INFO; src: NODE) 

4. Var 

Bis itor : SHARER_LIST_ITOR; 

6 j : NODE; 

7 Begin 

8 Send (GetOwner (info), PUT_DATA_REQ, id); 

9. IncSharer(info, src); 

10. Suspend(L, SetState(info, Home_Excl_To_Sh{L})); 

i. -- send out a readable copy to all nodes that want a copy 
42. -- (more nodes might want a copy while you were waiting) 
13:. Init(itor, info, NumSharers(info)); 

4. While (Next(itor, j)) Do 

L5.. SendData(j, GET_ROLRESP, id, TPPI_Blk_No_Tag_Change) ; 
16. End; 

Lass End; 

18. -- other messages ... 

19. Message DEFAULT(id:ID; Var info: INFO; src: NODE) 

20. Begin 

24. Error(“Invalid message %s to Home_Exclusive”,Msg_To_Str (MessageTag) ); 
22. End; 

23. End; 

Figure 3: Teapot example 
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1. State Stache.Home_Excl_To_Sh{C:CONT} 

2. Begin 

3. Message PUT_DATA_RESP (id: ID; Var info: INFO; src: NODE) 
4. Begin 

5. RecvData(id, TPPI_Blk_Validate_RW, TPPI_Blk_Downgrade_RO) ; 
Bis SetState(info, Home_RS{}); 

Lie Resume (C) ; 

8. End; 

9. -- other messages 

10. Message DEFAULT (id: ID; Var info: INFO; src: NODE) 

ads Begin 

2). Enqueue(MessageTag, id, info, src); 

13: End; 

14. End; 


Figure 4: Teapot example (cont’d) 
3.1 Language Features 


A Teapot program consists of a set of states; each state 
specifies a set of message types and the actions to be 
taken on receipt of each message, should it arrive for a 
cache block in that state. We exhibit some of the features 
of Teapot using an example. The Teapot code in 
Figure 3 implements coherence actions for a block in 
the Exclusive state at the home node. Suppose the block 
receives the request message GET_RO_REQ, asking for 
a readable copy. The action code for this message first 
sends a PUT_DATA_REO message to the current owner 
(note that the variable info is a pointer to the directory 
data structure). Next, it executes a Suspend statement. 
A Suspend statement is much like a “call-with-cur- 
rent-continuation” of functional programming lan- 
guages. Syntactically, it takes a program label (L), and 
an intermediate state (Home_Excl_To_Sh) which it 
Visits “in transition”. The second label, {L}, specifies 
where execution should resume upon return, and can 
differ from the first argument. Operationally, Suspend 
saves the environment at the point it appears in a handler 
body and effectively puts the handler to sleep. This 
mechanism is used to provide a blocking primitive 
inside a handler, which physically needs to relinquish 
the processor every time it is invoked 


What happens in the intermediate state? Figure 4 shows 
the Teapot code executed when a PUT_DATA_RESP 
message arrives. The handler receives the up-to-date 
content of the cache block from the network, sets its 
own state to ReadShared, and executes a Resume state- 
ment. The Resume is the equivalent of a “throw” for a 
“call-with-current-continuation” of functional program- 
ming. Syntactically, it takes a continuation parameter 
(C) as an argument. (Note from line | in Figure 4 that 
the continuation variable C is a state parameter and is a 
part of the environment visible to all the message han- 
dlers in that state.) Operationally, it restarts a suspended 
handler immediately after the Suspend statement 
whose label is captured in C. Thus, after the Resume 
statement, GET_RO_RESP messages are sent to the set 


of requesters (see Figure 3 again, lines 13-16). Continu- 
ations in Teapot let us avoid having to manually decom- 
pose a handler into atomically executable pieces and 
sequencing them. Further advantages of the Suspend/ 
Resume primitives are brought out in the case studies. 


Teapot provides a mechanism for handling unexpected 
messages by queuing. It does not solve the problem of 
deadlocks directly, but facilitates deadlock detection via 
verification. In lines 10-13 of Figure 4, all messages not 
directly handled (DEFAULT) are queued for later execu- 
tion—these messages are appropriately dispatched once 
the San moves out of an intermediate (transient) 
state." Teapot relies on a small amount of system-spe- 
cific dispatch code to deliver incoming network mes- 
sages and previously queued messages, based on a state 
lookup and the message tag. Note that the DEFAULT 
messages in Figure 3 flag an error because these mes- 
sages cannot occur in a correctly functioning system. 


3.2 Verification Support 


Teapot makes no attempt to verify protocols, but trans- 
lates protocols into code for the Mur® automatic verifi- 
cation system [10]. Mur® explores all possible protocol 
actions by effectively simulating streams of shared- 
memory references, and ensuring that no system-wide 
invariants are violated. If unanticipated messages arrive 
or deadlock occurs, Teapot transforms the Mur® error 
log into a stylized diagram of the protocol events lead- 
ing to the violation. 


Three basic components are required for verification: A 
Mur® description of the protocol under test, Mur® code 
implementing all types and subroutines used by the pro- 
tocol, and a ruleset describing legal sequences of proto- 
col events. While only the first component is generated 
by Teapot, examples of the remaining pieces are 
included with Teapot and can often be reused without 
modification. User intervention is required only if new 


1. Users must declare which states are transient. 
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types or routines are added, or the protocol being devel- 
oped only handles stylized streams of protocol events. 
The latter scenario is described in more detail in the fol- 
lowing section. 


4 LCM 


The Loosely Coherent Memory (LCM) coherence pro- 
tocol [16] provides sequentially-consistent distributed 
shared memory as a default, and is similar in many 
respects to protocols like DASH [18], Alewife [1], and 
Stache [24]. The key difference is that LCM allows glo- 
bal memory to become temporarily inconsistent under 
program control. During such phases, a given data item 
may intentionally have different values on different pro- 
cessors. This makes management of shared data more 
difficult. Memory is returned to a globally-consistent 
state by merging distinct versions of each data item and 
ensuring that all processors see the new values. This 
requires coordination among all processors in the sys- 
tem, and mixes computation (merge functions) with tra- 
ditional protocol actions. 


LCM implements the semantics of the data-parallel pro- 
gramming language C** [17] faster than conservative, 
compiler-implemented approaches. C** semantics spec- 
ify that parallel function invocations on aggregate data 
do not interact. LCM enforces these semantics by keep- 
ing shared-data modifications private until all parallel 
invocations complete, then returns the system to a con- 
sistent state. Processes can still collaborate to produce 
values via a rich set of reduction operations (including 
user-specified reductions), but the results of these reduc- 
tions are not available until after all parallel function 
invocations finish. 


4.1 Initial Implementation 


Our first LCM implementation effort was undertaken 
without the support of any formal methods or tools. The 
C-code source of the Stache (ordinary shared memory) 
protocol was available to us, so we used it as a starting 
point, adding extra LCM functionality as required. In 
retrospect, starting with Stache was an unfortunate deci- 
sion. Stache, while a relatively simple protocol design, 
is still a large and complex piece of software. Adding 
LCM functionality required both that the behavior of 
existing protocol states be altered and that new states be 
added—a difficult proposition for the unaided program- 
mer. Small changes in existing states (and the addition 
of a new states) often had far-reaching effects that were 
difficult to fully anticipate. 
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It took several months for a single graduate student, 
working full-time, to complete the basic protocol modi- 
fications, after which a debugging phase began. It took 
roughly as long to debug the modified protocol as it did 
to write it in the first place, since the protocol was rid- 
dled with subtle timing-related bugs, the result of the 
unpredictable effects of our modifications. A suite of 
applications was used to debug the protocol—each 
application exercising a new set of path-specific bugs in 
LCM which had to be isolated, understood, and 
repaired. It often took days to identify infrequently- 
occurring bugs, and the resulting “fixes” many times 
introduced new bugs. Even after the LCM protocol had 
achieved relative stability, user confidence in its correct- 
ness was low. 


4.2 Teapot and LCM 


An early version of the Teapot system was ready for 
testing as debugging of the hand-written LCM protocol 
was being completed, and LCM was reimplemented 
with Teapot to more thoroughly evaluate the system. 
The Teapot environment was a vast improvement over 
the hand-coded approach. We found two language fea- 
tures of Teapot particularly useful: the “state-centric” 
programming model, and the use of continuations to 
allow blocking operations in handler code. 


Teapot enforces a protocol programming style that is 
easier to read and debug than that we used in C. Teapot 
code is organized by protocol states, each of which con- 
tains a list of handlers to be run for messages arriving in 
that state. This contrasts with the handwritten protocol’s 
“message-centric” approach, where large handlers were 
written for each message type and selected different 
action code to run based on the protocol’s state. Orga- 
nizing the protocol by states makes it easier to express 
and implement for several reasons. First, each handler is 
now a smaller unit of code, since a self-contained han- 
dler is written for each combination of message and 
block state. Second, grouping handlers by state instead 
of message type keeps related information close 
together: A state’s behavior can be understood by scan- 
ning a set of consecutive handlers, instead of looking 
through the entire protocol. Of course, in retrospect, we 
could have adopted a state-centric organization in the 
handwritten protocol, but the C language did not make 
the benefits of doing so immediately obvious while the 
Teapot system enforced a disciplined programming style 
that utilized the better design choice. 


Teapot’s continuations also made an enormous improve- 
ment in handler legibility. Even for handlers using a sin- 
gle Suspend statement, keeping the code on either side 
of the call in the same handler dramatically increased 
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1. State LCM.Home_Excl {} 

Dis other messages 

Site Message GET_RO_REQ (id: ID; Var info: INFO; src: NODE) 
4. Begin 

5. Pe sec 

Bis If (SameNode(src, GetOwner(info))) Then 

Ts Suspend(L, SetState(info, Home_Excl_To_Idle{L})); 
8. If (SameState(GetState(info), Home_Idle{})) Then 
9. SetState(info, Home_RS{}); 

10. AccChg(id, TPPI_Blk_Downgrade_RO) ; 

Lis. Else 

12. If (InSharers(info, src)) Then 

13: Suspend(L2, SetState(info, Home_Await_PUT_ACCUM{L2})); 
14. Endif; 

LS: Endif; 

16. fe vod 

17. Else 

1S. Send(GetOwner(info), PUT_DATA_REQ, id); 

19. Suspend(L1, SetState(info, Home_Excl_To_Sh{L1})); 
20%. IncSharer(info, src); 

21. fies] 

22) Endif; 

23. feaad 

ey End; 


Figure 5: Teapot handler code containing multiple Suspend statements 


readability. Some handlers used as many as three Sus- 
pend statements, and therefore had to be split into mul- 
tiple code fragments in the handwritten version. 
Figure 5 shows part of an LCM handler with three 
Suspend statements. Without continuations, this code 
would have been split into at least four distinct handlers 
making it much harder to write and debug. Teapot also 
allows dynamic nesting of continuations, a feature used 
numerous times during the specification of LCM. For 
example, the first Suspend in Figure 5 moves to the 
Home_Excl_To_Idle state, where other handlers 
(not shown) may suspend again to await delayed mes- 
sages. 


Even with the cleaner design, we uncovered a total of 25 
errors using automatic verification, (Each error was 
fixed as soon as it was detected and understood, and the 
verification step was repeated.) Many of these were sub- 
tle bugs that were unlikely to occur often in practice, but 
were all the more dangerous as a result. Figure 6 illus- 
trates an LCM bug that is representative of those found 
through verification. Both diagrams show messages 
being exchanged between a pair of processors, with time 
increasing from top to bottom. In each case, a preceding 
exchange of messages (not shown) has left the cache 
(non-home) side with the exclusive copy of a given 
coherence block. 


In Figure 6a, the caching processor performs an LCM 
modification of the block, creating a version that is 
inconsistent with respect to other copies in the system. 
However, since the cache side held the exclusive copy at 
the time it performed the modification, it first sends a 


copy of the block home. This data can be used by the 
home to respond to requests for the block from other 
processors. The block is returned home via a PUT_MOD 
message when the cache side is finished. The second 
LCM modification then faults and requests the block 
back from the home.! Messages have been reordered in 
the network such that the first to appear at the home is 
the request for data. The home detects the reordering, 
since it knows the requestor already has a copy of the 
block. The correct action in this case is to await the 
SHARE_DATA message, then satisfy the request. The 
home leaves the block in the Home_LCM state to denote 
the fact that at least one processor has created its own 
version of the block. 


Initially, we thought the arrival of the GET_RO_REQ in 
the Home_Excl1 state always implied the message reor- 
dering scenario in Figure 6a, and both the hand-written 
version of LCM and the first Teapot version encoded 
this assumption. Unfortunately, in the more complicated 
case shown in Figure 6b, this caused the protocol to 
respond incorrectly. The home should instead await the 
PUT_DATA_RESP message, transition to the 
Home_Idle state, and satisfy the request. Correcting 
the protocol is straightforward once the two scenarios 
have been identified, but it is unreasonable to expect an 
unaided programmer to have foreseen such a bug, due to 
the complexity of the cases involved. Enumerating all 
chains of protocol events and ensuring that they are 

1. This scenario arises frequently in applications where a given 


processor handles several of a set of parallel tasks consecu- 
tively. 
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'Home_Excl] [Cache_RW] 
LCM Modify 
Done w/Mod 


LCM Modify 





(a) 


[Home_Excl] [Cache_RW] 
LCM Modify 
LCM Modify Done w/Mod 


Done w/Mod Write Fault 


[Home_lIdle] 
[Home_Excl] 


[Cache_RW] 
Read Fault 





(b) 


Figure 6: Two different scenarios in which a GET_RO_REQ arrives in state Home_Exclusive. The appropriate 


response to the message is different in each case. 


properly handled is a job much better handled through 
verification. 


Using Teapot, the new version of the LCM protocol was 
written, verified, and running applications in two weeks’ 
time. Only one bug was uncovered during field testing 
of the new protocol, and it occurred in a simple support 
routine that was intentionally not simulated.' Also, 
because of Teapot, we were able to implement easily 
three variants of LCM: one that eagerly sends updates to 
consumers at the end of an LCM phase, another that 
manages extra, distributed copies of some data as a per- 
formance optimization, and a version that incorporates 
both of these features. 


4.3 Teapot Shortcomings 


While Teapot made it significantly easier to get LCM 
written and working, it fell short of our needs in several 
respects. One significant obstacle is Teapot’s inability to 
perform actions across a set of blocks. A message han- 
dler, for example, can only update the state of the block 
to which a message is directed. In LCM, action must 
periodically be taken across a collection of blocks. For 
example, during a merge phase, a processor returns all 
modified blocks to their homes, where they are com- 
bined with copies from other processors. An event han- 
dler was written to carry out this flushing operation for a 
single block, but the handler must somehow be invoked 
for each block returned. As an application runs, the 
LCM protocol constructs a list of modified blocks that 
require flushing at the next reconciliation. This list is 
traversed when the reconciliation phase begins, and the 
appropriate event handler invoked on each block. Addi- 
tional C code was written to traverse the list and invoke 
handlers in the executable version of the protocol, but 


1. The routine was deemed too simple to be hiding any bugs. 
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this code is outside the scope of the Teapot protocol 
specification and therefore cannot be verified. The 
workaround in Teapot was to structure the Mur® ruleset 
so that, during a reconciliation, it invoked the handlers 
for each block in the list. This restructuring significantly 
increased the complexity of the ruleset and therefore the 
chances that it could contain an error. 


Even without operations on sets of blocks, the ruleset 
for LCM was already much more complicated than 
those for our previous protocols. Unlike Stache, where 
any arbitrary stream of interleaved loads and stores to 
shared memory must be handled, LCM only properly 
handles stylized sequences of loads and stores. There 
are distinct phases that all processors must agree to ini- 
tiate, in which only certain access patterns are legal. 
Encoding this into a ruleset was a lengthy, complicated, 
and potentially error-prone process, and represented a 
significant fraction of the work required to implement 
LCM. It would be preferable to generate such rulesets 
automatically from a high-level description of a proto- 
col’s memory model, but we currently are unaware of 
any techniques for doing so. 


The last shortcoming was relatively minor. Teapot cur- 
rently does not allow the testing of a pair of expressions 
for equality. There were several places in the protocol 
where pairs of states or node identifiers needed to be 
compared, and an external routine had to be written to 
perform these tests. Future releases of Teapot should 
consider extending the language such that simple com- 
parisons can be done without resorting to external pro- 
cedures. 


5 xFS 


xFS, a network file system described in several previous 
papers [2,9], is designed to eliminate all centralized bot- 
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Figure 7: A sample xFS configuration. Clients, 
managers, and storage servers provide a global 


memory cache, a distributed metadata manager, and a 
striped network disk respectively. 


tlenecks and efficiently use all resources in a network of 
workstations. One of the most important features of xFS 
is its separation of data storage from data management. 
This separation, while offering superior performance 
and scalability compared to traditional file systems, also 
requires a more sophisticated cache coherence protocol. 
In addition, other aspects of the cluster file system envi- 
ronment—such as multi-level storage and reliability 
constraints—further complicate the system compared to 
more traditional DSM coherence protocols. Due to these 
aspects of the design, we found it difficult to implement 
a correct protocol with traditional methods. The use of 
Teapot has resulted in clearer abstraction levels, 
increased system confidence, and reduced complexity in 
the implementation of cache coherence in xFS. At the 
same time, there are significant differences between xFS 
and the original applications which Teapot was designed 
to support. These differences have revealed some short- 
comings of Teapot. 


5.1 Caching in xFS 


The three main components of an xFS system are the 
clients, the managers, and the storage servers. Under 
the xFS architecture, any machine can be responsible for 
caching, managing, or storing any piece of data or meta- 
data by instantiating one or more of these subsystems. 
Figure 7 shows a sample xFS installation. 


Each of the three subsystems implements a specific 
interface. A client accepts file system requests from 
users, sends data to storage servers on writes, forwards 
reads to managers on cache misses, and receives replies 
from storage servers or other clients. It also answers 
cooperative cache forwarding requests from the man- 
ager by sending data to other clients. The job of the 


metadata manager is tracking locations of file data 
blocks and forwarding requests from clients to the 
appropriate destinations. Its functionality is similar to 
the directory manager in traditional DSM systems. 
Finally, the storage servers collectively provide the illu- 
sion of a striped network disk. 


xFS employs a directory-based invalidate cache coher- 
ence protocol. This protocol, while similar to those seen 
in traditional DSM systems, exhibits four important dif- 
ferences that prevent xFS from using previously devel- 
oped protocols and that complicate the design of xFS. 
(1) xFS separates data management from data storage. 
Although this separation allows better locality and more 
flexible configuration, it splits atomic operations into 
different phases that are more prone to races and dead- 
locks. (2) xFS manages more storage levels than tradi- 


tional DSM systems. For example, it must maintain the, 


coherence of the kernel caches, write-ahead logs, and 
secondary storage. (3) xFS must maintain reliable data 
storage in the face of node failures, requiring protocol 
modifications that do not apply to DSM systems. For 
example, a client must write its dirty data to storage 
servers before it can forward it to another client. (4) The 
xFS client is heavily multi-threaded and it includes 
potentially blocking calls into the operating system, 
introducing more chances for synchronization errors not 
seen in DSM systems. 


5.2 Implementation Challenges 


The xFS design and environment make the implementa- 
tion and testing of cache coherence in xFS more difficult 
than in most systems. The usual problems of prolifera- 
tion of intermediate states and subtle race conditions 
were even worse for xFS, as described below. 


5.2.1 Unexpected Messages and Network 
Reordering 


An xFS node can receive messages that cannot be pro- 
cessed in its current state. This is also a problem in most 
DSM coherence systems, but it is particularly pervasive 
in xFS because xFS separates data storage and control, 
thereby making it difficult to serialize data transfer mes- 
sages and control messages with one another: data trans- 
fer messages pass between clients and storage servers or 
between clients and clients, while control messages pass 
between clients and managers or storage servers and 
managers. 


The xFS protocol also suffers from the message reorder- 
ing problems mentioned in Section 2. Further com- 
pounding the problem, this protocol often allows 
multiple outstanding messages in the network to maxi- 
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Figure 8: A sample deadlock discovered by the protocol verifier. The three clients are labeled with “A”, “B”, and “C”, 
The manager is labeled with “‘M”. In Figure (a), arrows denote the directions of the messages. The numbers denote the 
logical times at which messages are sent and/or received. Shown to the left of each host is a message queue, which 
holds the requests that are waiting to be processed. Messages that are not queued are processed immediately. In Figure 
(b), arrows denote the wait-for relationship, and the presence of a cycle indicates a deadlock. 


mize performance. For example, an xFS manager does 
not wait until a client completes a forwarding request to 
continue, so a subsequent invalidate message can poten- 
tially reach the same client out of order. Although such 
ordering can be enforced at the communication layer 
[5], recent research has argued that this ordering is best 
expressed with application state [8]. Furthermore, even 
if the network ensured in-order messages between 
nodes, the causes mentioned in the previous paragraph 
would still require xFS to explicitly handle unexpected 
message arrivals. 


5.2.2 Software Development Complexity 


Managing the large number of states needed to imple- 
ment the xFS state machine was a challenge. Although, 
intuitively, each block can be in one of only four 
states—Read Shared, Private Clean, Private Dirty, or 
Invalid—the system must, in fact, use various transient 
states to mark progress during communication with the 
operating system and the network. Dealing with unex- 
pected or out of order messages, handling the separation 
between data storage and data management, maintaining 
multiple levels of storage hierarchy, and ordering events 
to ensure reliable data storage increases the number of 
transient states needed to handle xFS events. Even a 
simplified view of the xFS coherence engine contains 
twenty-two states. One needs a systematic approach 
when dealing with such a large state space. 


As we were implementing the protocol, it became clear 
that the C language was too general. Despite our best 
intentions, aspects of implementations that were not 
related to protocol specification were mixed in. The 
result was less modular, harder to debug, and harder to 
maintain. Although the xFS protocol is similar to many 
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other DSM protocols, we have found it non-trivial to 
reuse or modify existing codes, due to their ties to their 
native environments. 


5.3 Teapot and xFS 


After several unsuccessful attempts at completing the 
cache coherence protocol using traditional development 
methods, we decided to rewrite the system with Teapot. 
Our experience with this domain specific language has 
been positive. In particular, the close ties between Tea- 
pot and the Mur® verification system have provided us 
with an effective testing tool for attacking the problem 
of unexpected event ordering; many of the bugs we 
found and corrected would have been extremely difficult 
to isolate through field testing alone. Furthermore, sev- 
eral aspects of the Teapot language have simplified the 
engineering complexity in our system. 


5.3.1 Testing for Unexpected Event Orderings 


Figure 8 shows an example of a bug in an early version 
of the xFS protocol that would have been difficult to iso- 
late via field testing, but which Mur® easily discovered. 
In this version of the protocol, we saw no need for the 
manager to maintain sequence numbers for its outgoing 
messages. If a receiver of a manager request was not 
ready to act upon it, it simply queued it for later process- 
ing. Mur® found the following deadlock bug: 


Initially, client B is the sole cacher of a clean block. (1) 
Client C sends a read request to the manager. (2) The 
manager forwards the request to client B. To indicate 
that Client B should send the data to Client C via coop- 
erative caching, the manager also updates its state to 
indicate that both client B and C are caching the data. 
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(3) Meanwhile, client A sends a write request to the 
manager. (4) The manager sends a revoke request to cli- 
ent B, which arrives at client B before the previous for- 
warding message, invalidating its data. (5) The manager 
sends a second revoke request to client C, which client C 
queues, because its requested data has not arrived. (6) 
Client B sends a write request to the manager, which the 
manager queues, because its previously sent revoke 
message has not been acknowledged. (7) The delayed 
forward message from step 2 finally arrives, which cli- 
ent B queues, because its request to the manager has not 
been satisfied. Now we have finally reached a deadlock: 
client A is waiting for the manager to complete the 
revoke operations; the manager is waiting for client C to 
acknowledge the revoke request; client C is waiting for 
client B to supply the desired data; and client B is wait- 
ing for the manager to process its write request. One 
solution is to use sequence numbers to order the outgo- 
ing messages for a particular block from the manager, so 
the sequence of events seen by any client is consistent 
with the manager’s view. 


5.3.2. Reduced Software Development 
Complexity 


Several aspects of the Teapot language simplified the 
engineering of xFS. Teapot’s continuations significantly 
reduced the number of states needed by xFS’s protocol 
by combining each set of similar transient states into a 
single continuation state. By being more restrictive as 
well as more stylized than C, Teapot eliminated a source 
of programming errors. The domain-specific language 
also forced the decoupling of the coherence algorithm 
from other details of the system. This resulted in more 
modular protocol code that is well isolated from the rest 
of the file system. Finally, the domain-specific language 
encouraged software reuse by isolating features that are 
common to the class of problems they are designed to 
solve. In our case, we were able to borrow many support 
structures, such as message queues and state tables, 
from other protocols supplied with the Teapot release, 
further reducing complexity and chances of errors. 


5.4 Teapot Shortcomings 


Teapot was designed and is best suited for DSM envi- 
ronments in which the primitives available to protocol 
handler writers are limited and simple. The xFS coher- 
ence engine, on the other hand, must interact with other 
components of the system such as the kernel and the 
active message subsystem via more powerful operations 
like system calls and thread synchronizations. This dif- 
ference in terms of the power and expressiveness of han- 
dler primitives has revealed some shortcomings of 


Teapot that were not apparent in its original application 
domain. 


The first shortcoming is the lack of support for multi- 
threading. An xFS client is heavily multithreaded to 
support concurrent users and react to concurrent 
requests from the network, but the coherence engine 
generated by Teapot has a large amount of global state 
and is difficult to make thread-safe. Transforming the 
resulting Teapot coherence engine into a monitor was 
unsuccessful, as subtle thread deadlocks occurred when 
different xFS threads enter the coherence engine and 
other xFS modules in different orders. 


The second shortcoming concerns blocking operations 
on local nodes, which occur frequently in xFS coher- 
ence handlers. For example, when an xFS client needs to 
invalidate a cached file data block, it makes a system 
call to invalidate the data cached in the kernel. This sys- 
tem call might block, waiting for some other event that 
requires the attention of the coherence engine. Although 
Teapot provides good support for blocking operations 
waiting for remote messages, using the same mecha- 
nism to handle local blocking operations is tedious. In 
the above example, one must split the synchronous sys- 
tem call into asynchronous phases, invent a new node to 
represent the kernel, invent new states for the kernel 
node, invent new messages the kernel must accept and 
generate, and write to tie all these elements together. 
Better support for local blocking operations would have 
significantly eased the xFS protocol implementation. 


The third shortcoming concerns users’ inability to add 
new arguments to Teapot handlers. We were faced with 
the unpleasant dilemma of either modifying Teapot 
itself or simulating additional arguments via global vari- 
ables. The former suggests a limitation of the model; the 
latter work around is bad software engineering and, in 
particular, it makes the multithreading problem worse. A 
more severe restriction is Teapot’s lack of support for 
operations that affect blocks other than the block on 
which the current message arrives. The problem arises, 
for example, when servicing the read fault of one block 
by an xFS client requires the eviction of a different 
block. This is similar to the problem encountered by 
LCM during its merging phase. 


6 Related Work 


The Teapot work most closely resembles the PCS sys- 
tem by Uehara et al. at the University of Tokyo [26]. 
They described a framework for writing coherence pro- 
tocols for distributed file system caching. Unlike Teapot, 
they use an interpreted language, thus compromising 
efficiency. Like Teapot, they write protocol handlers 
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with blocking primitives and transform the program into 
a message-passing style. Our work differs in several 
aspects. Teapot’s continuation semantic model is more 
general than PCS’s, which is a message-driven interpre- 
tation of a protocol specification. PCS’s application 
domain is less sensitive to protocol code efficiency, so 
they do not explore optimizations. Finally, we exploit 
verification technology by automatically generating an 
input specification for the Mur® verification system. 


Synchronous programming languages, such as 
ESTEREL [4] and the Statecharts formalism [14], are 
useful for describing reactive systems and real-time 
applications. The most important commonality between 
these programming languages and Teapot is that they all 
are ways of expressing complicated finite-state 
machines more intuitively than a flat automaton. They 
all support some mechanism for composing smaller, 
simpler state machines at the language level. A compiler 
then converts this composition into a flat automaton, 
which the programmer never has to deal with directly. 
ESTEREL supports decomposition of a larger state 
machine into smaller, concurrently-running _ state 
machines that communicate synchronously. Statecharts 
support the notions of depth and orthogonality to build 
large state machines out of smaller ones. Teapot man- 
ages the cross-product interaction (and the resulting 
state-space bloat) of explicit protocol states and pending 
events by factoring the pending events into states 
implicit in the continuations stack. Teapot shares 
another feature with ESTEREL and Statecharts in its 
support for automatic verification. 


Teapot differs from synchronous languages in several 
respects. It does not have a notion of time, so it is not 
suitable for programming real-time applications. The 
notion of concurrency in synchronous languages is also 
different from that in Teapot. In synchronous languages, 
logical concurrency of state machines is convenient for 
expressing interacting sub-components; such concur- 
rency is later compiled away to obtain a single-thread 
program. A Teapot program logically specifies only one 
state machine. The need for concurrency arises because 
several such programs are required to run on the same 
processing resource—they have to interleave their exe- 
cution (essentially as coroutines). 


Wing et al. [28] present an eloquent case for using 
model checking technology with complex software sys- 
tems, such as a distributed file system coherence proto- 
cols. We also use model checking technology, but our 
primary focus is on a language for writing coherence 
protocols, and on deriving executable code as well as the 
verification system input from a single source. They 
write the input to the model checker separately from 
their code, which introduces the possibility of errors. 


The design and implementation of domain-specific lan- 
guages has spurred considerable interest in the systems 
programming community. Recent work includes 
instruction-set description languages [3,23], a specifica- 
tion language for automatically generating network 
packet filters [22], and compiler optimizations for inter- 
face description languages [11]. 


7 Conclusion: Implications for Domain- 
Specific Languages for Systems Software 


It would be gratuitous to reiterate the successes and 
shortcomings of Teapot. Instead, we present some gen- 
eralized insight gained from using Teapot. Although our 
experience is with one domain-specific language, we 
hope that our observations will be useful for designers 
of other domain-specific languages, particularly for sys- 
tems software. 


7.1 How big to make the language? 


An important consideration when designing a domain- 
specific language is: how general should the language 
be? Teapot leans heavily to a minimal language and 
relies on externally-written routines. For example, it has 
to call a function SameNode to compare two values of 
the type NODE, because we could not decide how far, if 
at all, we wanted to support equality on opaque types in 
the language. Another example is whether procedure 
calls should be a part of the language? If so, are there 
any restrictions to be observed in the code for the proce- 
dures? For example, Teapot does not allow Suspend 
inside called procedures. 


More comprehensive languages have the advantage that 
less code needs to be written in external routines. How- 
ever, a larger language is harder to learn, harder to 
implement fully, and could be harder to optimize. While 
smallness has virtues, a designer should not go over- 
board and apply senseless restrictions. In Teapot, for 
example, most users were unhappy about the fixed set of 
arguments that appeared as handler parameters. 


Capturing the commonly-occurring programming sce- 
narios is an important role of domain-specific lan- 
guages. Teapot, for example, incorporates carefully 
designed abstractions for waiting for asynchronous mes- 
sages. However, these abstractions were less effective at 
capturing the scenario of waiting for asynchronous 
events in general. This kind of waiting in xFS had to be 
cast into the waiting-for-messages idiom using extra 
messages. In hindsight, the language could have been 
designed to support asynchronous events, with messages 
as a special case of events. 
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For problem domains where it makes sense, it is impera- 
tive to think about automatic verification from the very 
beginning. In Teapot, for example, we maintained a 
clear distinction between opaque types and their imple- 
mentation. In fact, the language has no mechanism to 
describe the implementation of opaque types. This was 
done so the verification system and C code could pro- 
vide an implementation suitable for their purpose, rather 
than providing a common base implementation which 
may be poor for both purposes. An example of such an 
abstract type is a list of sharers, which is implemented 
using low-level bit manipulation in C, but using an array 
of enumerated type 0..1 in Mur®. The cost of this 
approach is that a programmer (not compiler writer) 
must supply the implementations, which, fortunately, 
are reusable. 


7.2 Compiler issues 


Ideally, language users should only need to know the 
language definition, not the details of the language 
implementation. Even popular general-purpose lan- 
guages fall short of this ideal by great distances, at least 
for systems software. We have three observations in this 
regard. First, a language’s storage allocation policy 
should be made clear—programmers generally like to 
know where in memory particular variables live and 
what their lifetime is. In Teapot, the storage for state 
parameters was not clearly defined. It was also not clear 
to programmers how the memory management of con- 
tinuation records happened. In fact, in the current imple- 
mentation, unless Suspends and Resumes 
dynamically match, continuation records leak, as we do 
not provide garbage collection. Fortunately, most proto- 
cols naturally have such balanced Suspend and 
Resume paths. 


Second, compiler optimizations should be explicitly 
specified and should be under user control. Even with all 
the virtues of verification, a systems programmer may 
need low-level debuggers (perhaps for reasons unrelated 
to the coherence protocol). A restructuring compiler 
such as Teapot’s makes the generated code harder to 
trace at runtime. Finally, despite these complications, 
we believe that aggressive optimizations are essential. In 
our experience, users are unwilling to compromise effi- 
ciency for ease of programming, particularly consider- 
ing that speed is often the main purpose for distributing 
a computation. 


7.3 Threads 


As thread programming becomes commonplace, 
domain-specific language designers must pay close 


attention to thread support. Even when the language 
does not currently support threads, if it is successful, 
sooner or later users will want multithreading support. 
The DSL designer, due to her unique knowledge of the 
internals, should be prepared to provide recommenda- 
tions, if not a full implementation, of thread support. 


The first observation from our experience is that thread 
support cannot be treated as an afterthought; instead it 
must be an integral part of the early language design. 
When we attempted to make Teapot thread-safe as an 
add-on, we quickly discovered that global state made 
this an error-prone process. Even though we only intro- 
duced a small number of coarse grain locks, they fre- 
quently led to subtle synchronization problems because 
these locks were not exposed at the interface level. They 
broke abstractions and could easily lead to deadlocks. 
The second observation concerns the different alterna- 
tives that can enable a module written in a domain-spe- 
cific language to interact with other multithreaded 
components. We have found that a viable alternative to 
making Teapot thread-safe is to turn the generated code 
into a single threaded event loop [21]. Instead of allow- 
ing multiple threads to execute concurrently in the cache 
coherence state machine, these threads interact with the 
single thread of the state machine via events. This 
approach eliminates unnecessary thread synchroniza- 
tions inside the state machine. 


7.4 Distribution and cost of entry 


Most users are reluctant to even install a new program- 
ming language, much less learn it. Thus, designers of 
domain-specific languages should be prepared for con- 
siderable hand-holding: provide a very complete set of 
examples, documentation, and a distribution that builds 
out-of-the-box. The xFS group found that a set of com- 
plete examples was a crucial aid to adopting Teapot. 
However, Teapot faced two stumbling blocks: we asked 
our users to go pick up SML/NJ compiler from Bell 
Laboratories, and the Mur® system from Stanford. 
Many people quit at this point, even when we offered to 
lead them through obstacles. Perhaps clever perl scripts 
could pick up the right software from web. Adding to 
our difficulties, all pieces of our system—SML com- 
piler, Mur® compiler, and the Teapot source—were 
constantly in flux, and it was very difficult to maintain 
coherence. We see no easy way out of this situation. 
From the point of view of distribution, it would be best 
to provide everything in portable C code. However, 
without drawing upon previously distributed software, 
we could not have built Teapot in a reasonable amount 
of time. 
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7.5 A spade is not a general-purpose earth- 
shattering device 


A tool-builder should be up front about what a tool does 
and does not do. Despite our efforts, several people 
thought of Teapot as a verification system, which it is 
not. In fact, we got an inquiry about Teapot which 
implied that we have discovered a more practical way of 
doing model-checking than brute-force state-space 
exploration! Also, we note that Teapot is not directly 
suitable for describing hardware cache-coherence con- 
trollers because it permits unbounded levels of continua- 
tions. We were also asked why Teapot would not be 
suitable for model-checking systems unrelated to cache- 
coherence. These observations became apparent when 
people forced us to think beyond the context of Blizzard 
style DSMs. One should think carefully about a lan- 
guage’s or system’s restrictions and why they exist from 
the beginning, so as not to unnecessarily frustrate poten- 
tial users. 


Finally, we hope our work provides further and concrete 
evidence that it is better to build application-specific 
tools than to program complex systems with ad-hoc 
code. In our experience, it is more profitable to start with 
a focused domain-specific language or tool that solves a 
very specific problem to the satisfaction of a small user- 
community. Language extension and attempts at gener- 
alizing the application-domain should be considered 
only afterwards. Languages and tools with a large scope 
to begin with run the risk of being useful to no one, 
because they take much longer to design and implement, 
and ultimately be less useful to users than a more 
focused tool. 


Availability 


Teapot is freely distributed. Please see the Teapot page 
for the latest version: http: //www.cs.wisc.edu/ 
~chandra/teapot/index.html, or contact one 
of the authors. 
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Abstract 


Software subsystems can often be designed and imple- 
mented in a clear, succinct, and aesthetically pleasing 
way using specialized linguistic formalisms. In cases 
where such a formalism is incompatible with the prin- 
cipal language of implementation, we have devised spe- 
cialized lightweight languages. Such cases include the 
use of repeated program code or data, the specification of 
complex constants, the support of a complicated devel- 
opment process, the implementation of systems not di- 
rectly supported by the development environment, mul- 
tiparadigm programming, the encapsulation of system 
level design, and other complex programming situations. 
We describe applications and subsystems that were im- 
plemented using this approach in the areas of user in- 
terface specification, software development process sup- 
port, text processing, and language implementation. Fi- 
nally, we analyze a number of implementation techniques 
for lightweight languages based on the merciless ex- 
ploitation of existing language processors and tools, and 
the careful choice of their syntax and semantics. 


1 Introduction 


Software subsystems can often be designed and imple- 
mented in a clear, succinct, and aesthetically pleasing 
way using specialized linguistic formalisms. In cases 
where such a formalism is incompatible with the prin- 
cipal language of implementation, we have devised spe- 
cialized lightweight languages. The soundness of this 
approach is amply demonstrated by the use of declar- 
alive languages for specialized applications [Hug90, 
Mos91], the attention given to very high level lan- 
guages [Use94], and multiparadigm programming re- 
search [Hai86, SDE94]. The optimum formalism for im- 
plementing a subsystem is often incompatible with the 
language used for the rest of the system. In such cases, 
we propose the use of specialized lightweight languages, 
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designed to closely match the formalism of the problem 
and to be easy to implement. In this way, the linguistic 
distance between the specification of the problem and the 
implementation of its solution can be minimized, result- 
ing in cost reductions and improved project quality. In the 
following sections, we analyze our method’s application 
domain, provide a number of representative case studies, 
outline the techniques we use, and list its advantages and 
associated problem areas. 


2 Application Domain and Related Tech- 
niques 


Lightweight languages are particularly helpful in cases 
where a classical implementation would require: 


Repetitive sequences of code or data In many cases, 
one observes very similar sequences of code re- 
peated within the program without the possibility 
of avoiding the repetition by the use of procedures 
or macros due to limitations of the programming 
language. In this case, the repetitive structure 
can be parametrically defined as a program in a 
specialized language. The language’s compiler 
translates with suitable parameter substitutions 
the necessary parts. In [BH95], a specialized 
language is used to create procedures for the Ingres 
relational database parameterized for a given table 
and in [Spi93a] parameterized C code is used for 
the semi-automatic implementation of Haskell 
library functions. Section 3.3.2 describes separately 
compiled and interpreted filters 


Specification of complex constants The constants in- 
cluded in a program are often the result of calcu- 
lations that can be performed by a specialized lan- 
guage based on some basic input, or can be experi- 
mentally deduced. As an example, the size and po- 
sitioning of screen objects can be calculated using 
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an imperative or declarative specification of the re- 
quired positioning. The implementation of the lan- 
guage converts the screen description into code or 
variable initialization constants, In section 3.1.1, we 
describe a simple language for defining GUI prop- 
erty boxes. 


Communication with differing subsystems When the 
implemented system must communicate with sub- 
systems that are based on different programming 
paradigms or technologies (e.g. PLCs, Postscript 
printers, MIDI instruments, SQL servers) a spe- 
cialized language can be used as middleware to 
bridge the mismatch between the two parts. In 
section 3.3.1, we describe the implementation of a 
functional Postscript interpreter used for the com- 
munication between a relational database and a 
Postscript-based video titler. In section 3.4.2, we de- 
scribe another Postscript-like language developed as 
a processing engine for CNCs. 


In addition to the above application domains, 
lightweight languages can be beneficially employed 
to support: 


The software development process When developing 
a large system, some parts of the process may not 
be directly supported by the development environ- 
ment. Examples are the control of additional tools 
not covered by the system’s development environ- 
ment, cross-platform configuration options, and the 
semi-automatic production of documentation. Us- 
ing specialized languages, these processes can be 
automated in a simple and concise way. These lan- 
guages can be compiled into input for another tool 
(e.g. a series of makefiles), or they can be directly 
executed (e.g. to create test vectors). In section 
3.2.1 we describe a simple language for defining the 
distribution layout of a software product using regu- 
lar expression pattern matching, and in section 3.2.2, 
a hand crafted language for defining a project build 
process. 


Multiparadigm programming Often a subsystem can 
be implemented using a different paradigm from 
the main application programming paradigm (e.g. 
functional, logic programming, CSP-based). In this 
case, itis often easy to implement a little compiler or 
interpreter to provide exactly the features required 
for the realization of the specific subsystem. In sec- 
tion 3.4.1 we describe a rule rewrite system compiler 
which was inter alia used for the implementation 
of a functional and a logic programming language. 
In [CP85] a specialized, event-based language is 
described. Section 3.4.2 also describes an experi- 
mental Prolog engine implemented over a Postscript 


base, that allowed one to combine object oriented 
and logic programming paradigms. 


In other cases, a system’s application environment 
may impose unnatural restrictions on the way a 
user interface is implemented e.g. by requiring that 
parts of a given command functionality be dispersed 
among different event procedures, resource declara- 
tions, and icon/help text definitions. A simple lan- 
guage can be used to define the functionality in an 
organized way and automatically create the code in 
the format required by the application environment. 


Encapsulation of System Level Design It is often the 
case that an application’s system level design can 
be best expressed in a specialized language. A 
lightweight language can be used in this case to en- 
capsulate the design in a compact, intuitive, and 
maintainable formalism. 


The specialized language can be implemented as an in- 
terpreter or as a compiler. The compiler is usually im- 
plemented as code generator whose target language is the 
main implementation language (examples 3.1.1, 3.4.1), 
but it can also be implemented as a subsystem that per- 
forms the translation at runtime as in example 3.3.1. Fur- 
thermore, the language can be implemented as a built- 
in interpreter as in example 3.3.1 aiding the easy modi- 
fication of a system’s parameters at runtime. The Unix 
termcap database and the application described in section 
3.3.2 are examples of implementations as data stream fil- 
ters. 

Building interpreters and compilers for one-time use 
makes it a routine skill that becomes easy to apply again 
and again in different ways. It also helps in developing 
the analytical ability for dividing and conquering prob- 
lems, and for orchestrating available tools, as illustrated 
in [SK97] and sections 3.1.2 and 3.1.3. 


3 Representative Examples 
In this section we outline a number of representative sys- 
tems where we utilized the described methods. The ex- 
amples are divided in the areas of: 

e user interface specification, 

e software development process support, 

e text processing, 

e multiparadigm programming, and 


e language implementation. 
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3.1 User Interface Specification 


The implementation of user interfaces can benefit from 
the use of lightweight languages for the following rea- 
sons: 


e User interfaces being close to the surface of the 
program receive the largest amount of modification 
pressure. The specification of the interface in a spe- 
cialized language makes such changes easier. 


e Modern user interface design guidelines require the 
realization of modeless environments. However, 
structured programming is best suited for imple- 
menting modal environments. This clash can be 
lifted by using a lightweight language as a bridge be- 
tween the two design philosophies. 


User interfaces gather input from an ordered set of 
command generators such as menus, toolbars, and 
dialog boxes, and scatter it to various processing 
modules. This gather/scatter operation can be eas- 
ily described using a lightweight language. 


In the following sections we provide some representa- 
tive examples of user interface implementations that ben- 
efited from the use of lightweight languages. 


3.1.1 CAD User Interface 


When implementing a large CAD program [Spi93b] we 
faced the difficulty of organizing and maintaining all 
user-interface elements of the system in an productive 
and coherent way. The system currently comprises: 


e 30 distinct drawable entities (such as line, or text), 
e 40 selectable visible layers, 
e 655 user prompts, 


e 457 entity properties (such as the color or width of a 
line), 


e 103 GUI string resources, 

e 130 global commands, 

e 98 types of tabular data, and 
e 428 entity commands. 


All the above are associated with help text and there- 
fore need to be specified in more than one language. The 
system implementation, maintenance, and evolution was 
greatly simplified by specifying the above elements and 
their associations using lightweight languages. Some of 
the languages were very simple (the specification of the 
user prompts involves only the definition of the prompt 


Source | Compiler | Output 
(lines) (lines) 

GUI Strings 

User Messages 

Layer Control 

Table Contents 


Toolbars 


Menus 
Serialization 
Commands 
Properties 





Table 1: CAD user interface specification: source, com- 
piler, and generated code 


code and the text for each language) while others were 
moderately complex. In all cases however the gap be- 
tween the special purpose language and the resulting C 
code was larger than what could be effectively bridged by 
the use of data driven code, C macros, and encapsulation. 
Table | contains a summary of the system parts that were 
specified using a lightweight language, the source code 
lines in that language, the compiler size (in lines of Perl 
[WS90] code), and the resultant C++ code. The compila- 
tion from the specialized language source code to C++ re- 
sulted in code increases ranging from 44% to 657% with 
the mean increase being 284%. Of the total project size 
of about 135,000 lines, more than 37,000 were automat- 
ically generated. A representative example of the imple- 
mentation style is outlined below. 

One of the specifications for the system called for a 
property dialog box similar to the one found in the Del- 
phi, MS-Access, and Visual Basic programming environ- 
ments. The system supports 457 properties divided into 
30 groups. Every property was given a property type such 
as number, angle, color, menu selection, yes/no, dialog 
box, and file name. We then formulated the properties in 
the language as illustrated in the example in Figure 1. A 
compiler translates the property definitions into three C 
code files. One of the files contains the variable and pro- 
cedure definitions, the other, the procedures for initializ- 
ing the supporting data structures, and the third one con- 
tains code for displaying the properties. 

The compiler consists of 839 lines of Perl code and 
produces 14632 lines of C code. Before the compilation, 
the source code is passed through the C language pre- 
processor allowing the use of macro instructions at a min- 
imal cost. 

The description file is compiled into C in a single pass 
by writing the declarations and the code definitions into 
two distinct files; the definition file includes the declara- 
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// Standardized selections 
#define ANGLE 0;45;90;135;180;225;270;315 
#define TSIZE 6;8;10;12;14;16;20;24 


// Text object property selection 


#ifdef TEXT 

//Type Caption Variable Range Fmt Sel 
menu ;Text sprop_text 

double:Size :cb->size :0 :100:%.3£:TSIZE 
angle :Angle :cb->theta :0 :90 : : ANGLE 
bool :Enhance:cb->enhance: 

color :Color :cb->color 

separator 

selres:Font :cb->font a3 :font_dir 
sel :Allign :cb->allign :Left;Right;Center 
dialog:More...:CTextDialog: textdlg 

#tendif 


Figure 1: Specification of a property dialog box 


tion file using the C #include mechanism. In implement- 
ing the above example we made extensive use of Perl’s 
variable substitution facility for creating customized and 
efficient C code. 


3.1.2 Voice Shell 


In a transportation management application, a voice shell 
(vsh) was developed to iaterface incoming telephone 
calls to an online database, prompted by the highly repet- 
itive nature of code in a previously existing applica- 
tion. Vsh incorporated a termcap-like stack, arithmetic, 
voice prompts, keystroke data entry, shell escapes, and 
submenu invocation control, compactly representing the 
logic of a complete voice response system comprising 
about 75 speech files and 50 database access scripts 
within a 24x80 ASCII screen with ample space for com- 
ments. Not only was development time reduced for sim- 
ilar applications, but, in addition, the database accesses 
were simplified to short lightweight scripts. To com- 
pare, prior versions of the application would each contain 
10000 or more lines of C with deeply nested ”if’s, and 
would be generally inflexible and difficult to debug. 


3.1.3. Web-based System 


Reduction to lightweight languages and scripts is again 
a key aspect of the Papyrus online conference paper re- 
view system [Gur96]. The system comprises mostly 
ksh scripts; entire subsystems can be easily customized, 
thrown away or replaced. The flexibility was critical in 
the evolution of the package with the live requirements of 
an actual conference (PACT’96). The system has been or 
is in the process of being adopted for at least two other in- 


ternational conferences this year. Language components 
include review questionnaires parsed and evaluated us- 
ing awk and author response form letters generated using 
nroff to format the email text. 


3.2. Software Development Process Sup- 
port 


The software development process is a less mature field 
than programming in the small. The requirements, 
organization techniques, procedures, and development 
tools vary widely between organizations and projects, 
Lightweight languages can provide support for the above 
by automating repetitive work, organizing complicated 
tasks such as configuration control, and forcing ill- 
defined processes onto a formal specification vehicle. 
The following paragraphs outline two representative ex- 
amples in the area of software development process sup- 
port. 


3.2.1 File Disk Layout 

Ina large application that we developed we had to specify 
the ordering of 530 files in the installation disks as well as 
the associated parameters. Some of the files were needed 
only during the setup stage and should be placed in the 
first disk, some of them should, additionally, not be com- 
pressed. Other files had to be installed into specific sys- 
tem directories while others had to be installed only as an 
installation option. This layout is typically specified by 
a GUI tool provided as part of the Microsoft Windows 
software development kit. The tool then distributes the 
files to disks and creates the installation driver program. 
In our case, the GUI tool could not handle the number 
of files needed by our application, and, in addition, had 
only limited grouping capabilities. We thus implemented 
a little language based on regular expressions that defines 
file sets and their installation specifications together with 
some global settings. Part of this specification can be 
seen in Figure 2. 

The specification file is then translated into a file com- 
patible with the one created by a GUI tool. In our case, 
the regular expression-based specification file is 66 lines 
long and creates a 560 line specification. The short length 
of our specification makes it comprehensible, readable, 
and ammendable to processing by other tools. 

A 55 line Perl program handles the translation, identi- 
fies simple mistakes, and prints warnings for the files that 
fall into the default, the most general specification case, 
so that the user can verify that the files are given valid in- 
stallation specifications. 
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# Anchor = 

/distrib/ 

# The following are copied verbatim 
=SRC = \distrib 

=WRITEABLE = 1 

=DISKLABEL = Application Disk 1 


# Installation files (do not compress) 
>DISK1, !COMPRESS, ! VERSION, ! READONLY, 
! DECOMPRESS, SECTION=Setup,. 
+setup.exe 
+setup.lst 
# Library files 
>ANYDISK, COMPRESS, ! VERSION, ! READONLY, 
DECOMPRESS, SECTION=LibFiles,. 
+lib/* 

# All other files (application files) 
>ANYDISK, COMPRESS, ! VERSION, ! READONLY, 
DECOMPRESS, SECTION=AppFiles, . 

+* .exe 
+helplib.dll 
+* 


Figure 2: Installation file layout specification 


3.2.2 Generation of Makefiles 


A very simple rule-based interpreter called archmake 
provided such effective documentation and control of the 
build process for a 1986 project involving a few hun- 
dred source files, that it was quickly adopted as the self- 
documenting in-house build tool for several other multi- 
programmer projects before CASE tools became avail- 
able. Unlike make [Fel79] and imake, the interpreter had 
no built-in expertise, but provided a concise and easy-to- 
read representation of the target object name, the com- 
ponent source list, the dependency generation command 
script, and the unit compilation script, in the following 
form: 


%S description of step 

# list component files to work on 
SI A.C D.C Gwe 

%D mkdepend.sh %s 


%M $(CC) -c $@ $*.c 


3.3 Text Processing 


As processor speeds increase, text is increasingly used as 
a common communication format between different sub- 
system parts in a quest for portability and maintainability. 
However, most compiled programming languages lack 
functionality for dealing efficiently and intuitively with 
text strings. The design of a small lightweight language 
to be embedded in a system can be used to ameliorate 


this deficiency by providing an efficient implementation 
of the facilities needed for using the specific textual inter- 
face. Two representative examples are described in the 
following paragraphs. 


3.3.1 Video Typesetting 


A statistical data relational database program we devel- 
oped had to interface to a specialized video typesetting 
device. The device was controlled using Postscript 
[Inc85]. Structuring all the resulting code around 
Postscript was not feasible as Postscript is a rela- 
tively low-level language. Embedding large blocks of 
Postscript into the program was inelegant. We therefore 
defined a Postscript variant as a lightweight language 
that allowed for the embedding of meta-variable names. 
These names (all starting with the $ sign) were sub- 
stituted at the runtime interpretation phase with the 
SQL query results. In order to allow for the definition 
of tabular data with variables of the same name the 
semantics of the language mimic /inear logic in allowing 
each variable substitution to happen exactly once. An 
external loop within the code thus calls the interpreter 
multiple times for the same code body, each time setting 
the variable names to the values of the particular table 
row. After the implementation, all Postscript code 
that was embedded within the rest of the program was 
easily moved into external files. When a particular page 
needs to be displayed the file is loaded, interpreted, and 
downloaded into the Postscript typesetter. Most of the 
Postscript code of the deployed release was generated 
by experienced artists using specialized graphic design 
tools. 


3.3.2 Rendering Indian languages 

The Prototext language [Gur88] was designed to provide 
runtime filters for working with Indian language scripts 
using unmodified text editors and word processors. In- 
dian scripts comprise a near-isomorphic family of pho- 
netic scripts with strict rules for the graphic composi- 
tion of syllabic glyphs from vowel and consonant com- 
ponents, and are precursors to the simpler syllabic alpha- 
bets of the Far East. The interpreter allowed the repet- 
itive bitmap operations and the script-specific composi- 
tion rules to be efficiently and compactly implemented in- 
dependently of text processing code. It also facilitated the 
development of the fonts and composition rules on ASCII 
terminals before graphic editing facilities became avail- 
able, and provided slightly higher performance than the 
not-so-optimized C code performing the same function. 
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3.4 Multiparadigm Programming and 


Language Implementation 


Either in response to a genuine need, or through the 
occupation of individuals with domain specific knowl- 
edge, the area of programming language implementa- 
tion has traditionally been a hotbed for lightweight lan- 
guages. The increasing use of multiparadigm and mixed- 
language programming, and the possible adoption of 
lightweight language tools that we advocate, increase the 
requirements for an efficient process of language imple- 
mentation. We believe that the proliferation of languages 
used for implementing languages stems from the need 
to specify formal transformation rules for a wide vari- 
ety of domains that occur in a language realization. The 
use of a special purpose (for mature tasks such as pars- 
ing) or a lightweight language can aid the specification 
— and a subsequent implementation — of tokens, gram- 
mars, type systems, tree transformations, optimizations, 
and machine code generators. Below we outline three 
representative examples from our own work. 


3.4.1 Rule-based Programming 


We designed and implemented /erm as a lightweight lan- 
guage for the realization o. the blueprint multiparadigm 
environment [SDE94]. For that environment we needed 
to implement a functional and a logic programming lan- 
guage. Such languages are easily implemented using 
declarative rules as meta-interpreters in their own lan- 
guage [SS86, p. 150] [FH88, pp. 193-195]. This prac- 
tice is unfortunately associated with serious bootstrap- 
ping and performance issues. Based on the intuition that 
with only a moderate increase in code size the above lan- 
guages can be implemented in a language that does not 
support important features of functional and logic pro- 
gramming such as deep unification, input/output parame- 
ters, backtracking, and higher order functions, we defined 
term as a simple tuple pattern matching, rule-rewrite sys- 
tem. Zerm is implemented in 2300 lines of term, yacc, 
and lex as a compiler from ferm to C. It was bootstrapped 
using a Prolog interpreter since the syntax of ferm is very 
similar to that of Prolog, lacking however many of Pro- 
log’s logical features. The use of term as an implemen- 
tation vehicle proved to be a good choice, since we were 
then able to implement the functional and the logic lan- 
guages in just 1300 lines of structured term code that was 
then compiled into efficient C code. 


3.4.2 CNC extensions to Postscript 


Faced with developing a complete APT (Automatically 
Programmed Tools) language system for CNC applica- 
tions [Kra86, CM89], we found it expedient to parti- 
tion the problem into a simple 22-rule Yacc-based parser 


front-end to translate APT to a lightweight, Postscript- 
like back-end language, 4th, with minimal syntax check- 
ing. The semantic validation and N-D path geometry 
was developed directly in 4th, which even had a goto 
to match the Fortran-ish flavor of the APT source lan- 
guage. The path profiling code was later reduced to a 
C-based extension to the interpreter, which remained as 
the base engine. The 4th core was inspired by good mi- 
croprocessor design: it had a control and status word, 
provided traps, single-stepping and call tracing, and al- 
lowed object-oriented programming support using soft- 
ware traps in 4th itself. The design achieved portability, 
scalability, capability for backending to CAD tools, and 
extendibility since builtin operator table could be easily 
added to. This approach allowed the reduction of our pro- 
filing algorithm to three operators, implemented in 1200 
lines of C and using about 1000 lines of supporting code 
in 4th for full 2-1/2 D APT geometry. 

An experimental Prolog extension was also built us- 
ing the dictionary objects as independent “knowledge do- 
mains”, unlike most implementations of Prolog, which 
provide only a default namespace for the functors, and 
provided 4th escapes like: 


% Ath. logic init file 

{ 

% escape to perform inits in true 4th 
(/usr/lib/4th.init) ldsrc 

% push to logic domain stack 
/lathe_rules load beginlogic 

} 


% Note-- :n means n-th from top of stack. 
=(X,X) :- { :0 :1 unify }. 


The logic programming feature could be used, for in- 
stance, to integrate tool-specific reasoning in factory au- 
tomation. 


3.4.3 Haskell Implementation 


Haskell [HF92] is a complete general purpose purely 
functional programming language. When building 
a Haskell system [Spi93a] we utilized a number of 
lightweight languages for implementing: 


e an efficient character classification interface based 
on regular expressions used for lexical analysis, 


© routines for reversing, printing, and copying arbi- 
trary parse trees, 


e the language library functions in a high level form, 
and 


@ a generic machine description interface. 


Of the project’s total of 17,268 lines 3,610 were automati- 
cally generated. Table 2 summarizes the system parts that 
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Task Source | Compiler | Output 
(lines) (lines) | (lines) 





Character classification 
Tree inversion 

Tree printing 

Tree copy 

Library functions 
Machine description 






Table 2: Haskell implementation: source, compiler, and 
generated code 


were specified using a lightweight language, the source 


code lines in that language, the compiler size (lines of 


Perl code), and the resultant C code. It is important to 
note that the compilers that created the tree operation rou- 
tines all used the same parse tree definition C header file 
as source input. In this way any changes to the parse tree 
were automatically reflected by new tree handling rou- 
tines. 


4 Implementation Techniques 


Lightweight languages are by their nature ephemeral and 
limited in scope. The effort expended in implement- 
ing them should be less than the effort required to build 
the system without their use. In the following sections 
we will outline some implementation techniques that we 
have successfully used to implement the languages we 
described in a robust yet economical way. 


Use existing tools 


Language implementation is a mature field in theory and 
technology and all relevant knowledge and tools should 
be capitalized when realizing a special-purpose language. 
The language implementation problems, solutions, and 
tools are taught at most computer science courses and 
can be put to good use when building a system in this 
way. Therefore, the implementation of a specially-built, 
lightweight language can be a valid, realistic, and cost- 
effective proposition. 

Many simple interpreters can be implemented using 
text processing tools such as awk [AKW88] and Perl 
[WS90]. This implementation avenue can be particularly 
effective if the language has been designed by follow- 
ing the guidelines outlined in the following four para- 
graphs. Interpreters and compilers for more complicated 
languages can always be modeled using the lex/yacc 
[JL87] model; often performing the translation or code 









generation during parsing without a need to create an in- 
termediate syntax tree. 


Combine language processors 


Many of the lightweight languages that we have imple- 
mented are simply preprocessors that emit another high 
level language. This implementation strategy is used by 
yacc, lex, and the cfront C++ implementation. In addi- 
tion, the semantic richness of the lightweight language 
can be increased by judicious combination of a num- 
ber of language processors. In many cases we pass our 
lightweight language source code through the C prepro- 
cessor thus adding to the language file inclusion, macro 
definitions, and conditional compilation facilities. 


Use the features of the target language 


The compilation of lightweight languages can be made 
easier by translating many statements or expressions di- 
rectly into statements or expressions of the target lan- 
guage. The compiler input language can allow for parts 
that are not processed by the compiler, but are passed — 
perhaps after some minor variable name substitutions — 
directly to the compiled code. Languages that are com- 
piled into C can use the #1ine preprocessor instruction 
to make the C compiler errors refer to the source language 
and not the target language. Furthermore, one pass com- 
pilation of the lightweight language can often be achieved 
by directing the compiled code into two files (e.g. decla- 
rations and definitions), one of which includes the other. 


Use the features of the implementation tool 


One other way to increase the capabilities of the 
lightweight language with little implementation cost is 
to utilize the power of the implementation tool. As an 
example, some tools have meta-linguistic capabilities 
allowing the interpretation of their own language. In this 
case the lightweight language source code can include 
expressions or statements written in the implementation 
language of the interpreter. In one of the languages 
we implemented we allowed the inclusion of full Perl 
expressions since these can be easily evaluated using 
Perl’s eval function. 


Imitate implementation tool features 


Simple but robust interfaces can be easily built even with 
ksh [Kor94]. We have used simple ksh loops for every- 
thing ranging from compilation scaffolds and simple Web 
servers to entire online services (sections 3.1.2 and 3.1.3). 
Including simple features like shell escapes and I/O redi- 
rection is not only convenient for Unix users, but also 
helps in scripting and logging production runs. 
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Use simple syntax and provide lexical hints 


To successfully use the techniques described above it is 
important to design the lightweight language in such a 
way as to make it compatible in syntax, semantics, and 
form with the target language, the interpreter language, 
or the C preprocessor. 

By keeping the lightweight language small and limited 
in scope it should be possible for a single person to de- 
sign and implement it. By a judicious selection of syntax 
and semantics the language can be implemented without 
complicated processing. Many of the languages we have 
designed are line and not free-form based. They can thus 
be compiled one line at a time, sometimes by a simple 
application of pattern matching and regular expressions. 
Line comments are also easy to remove without compli- 
cated loops and the semantic problems associated with 
nested block comments. An even easier to compile form 
of language syntax is table-based (as the example in sec- 
tion 3.1.1) and can thus be easily processed by field-based 
tools such as awk. The processing of variables can often 
be simplified be prefixing them with a special character 
such as S$. 


Make source files self-documenting 


Systems we have implemented made use of as many as 
13 different languages. One cannot expect a person main- 
taining the code to be familiar with all of them. For this 
reason we try to make every source file self-documenting. 
We try to make the language similar to well-known lan- 
guages and keep its syntax and semantics simple and in- 
tuitive. A comment at the beginning of each source file of 
no more than a dozen lines should be all that is needed to 
describe the language and its use. If this is not possible, 
then something may be wrong with the language design. 


Reprocess existing source code 


The source code of a project, when written following cer- 
tain conventions, can be used as as an input language for 
a tool that will provide additional functionality. We have 
thus successfully parsed header files to create a localiza- 
tion message database, tree processing functions (section 
3.4.3), and, a variable load / save facility. In another ap- 
plication we have embedded error messages, explanation 
text, and recovery actions as comments in the source code 
that was processed ina later stage to create an external er- 
ror message database. 


5 Problems 


Project architects contemplating the use of lightweight 
languages should carefully weigh the advantages out- 
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lined in the previous sections against a number of poten- 
tial problems. 

The software process covering the use of lightweight 
languages is not yet mature. Issues of lightweight lan- 
guage design in the areas of granularity, usability, inter- 
facing, and architecture need to be examined and eval- 
uated. The potential scalability limits of this approach 
should also be taken into consideration. We have used 
lightweight languages in projects composed of up to 
200K lines of code without experiencing significant prob- 
lems. Significantly larger projects may uncover prob- 
lems in the areas of namespace pollution, tool portability, 
performance, group coordination, and resource manage- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the developers and users of lightweight 
languages have to support their language on their own. 
Tools such as debuggers, metric analyzers, profilers, class 
browsers, and context-sensitive editors will be not be 
available. Users will have to do without them, handcraft 
their own, or resort to the lower level facilities provided 
by the underlying language. Other resources commonly 
available for mainstream languages such as trained devel- 
opers, courses, libraries, books, and external consultants 
will also be absent. In addition, developers may need to 
reinvent techniques used for formal program validation 
and analysis, and re-establish metrics associated with the 
development process. 


6 Related Work 


The problem of choosing an application’s implementa- 
tion language forms part of language design research 
[Wir74, Wex76, Hoa83]. In this section we examine 
some representative specialized languages that justify our 
approach. The implementation of a number of special- 
ized languages can be found in[AKW88] and [Ben838, pp. 
83-100]. A data driven approach to structure programs 
is recommended in [KP78, p. 67]: “let the data struc- 
ture the program.” An example of a language with a nar- 
row, specialized application domain is the one described 
in |CP85]. Specialized languages and tools for compiler 
construction are given in [JL87, Fra89, Spi93a]. Further- 
more, specialized language dialects can be implemented 
using the system described by [CHP88]. 

The Unix operating system follows the tradition of us- 
ing a specialized language for the definition of an appli- 
cation’s startup status. Some of these languages are suf- 
ficiently advanced so that part of an application can of- 
ten be implemented in them. As an example the send- 
mail mail transfer agent only implements a simple trans- 
lation engine configured by a special startup file. All 
rules for routing and rewriting message headers are de- 
fined in that external configuration file (the infamous 
sendmail.cf file). Simpler yet useful examples of spe- 
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cialized languages in the Unix environment are the sys- 
tem state initialization file inittab, the terminal capabil- 
ity descriptions in termcap, the process schedule specifi- 
cation crontab, and the Internet daemon master switch- 
board inetd. The plethora of command initialization files 
for tools such as the X-Window system (.xinitrc), the 
ex editor (.exrc), the window manager (.4vmrc), and the 
mail user agent (.mai/rc) prompted the development of 
TCL [Ous94], an embedable, interpreted, string process- 
ing language aiming to provide a single consistent tool 
programming interface across all different tools. Finally, 
the troff [Oss82] family of Unix-based text processing 
tools, builds on small specialized languages for typeset- 
ting equations (eqn [KC74]), tables (th! [Les82]), pic- 
tures (pic [Ker84]), and graphs (grap [BK86]). 

Our approach builds on the ideas mentioned above by 
promoting the use of specialized lightweight languages as 
an integral part of the softyare development process. 


7 Conclusions 


The use of lightweight languages as software engineer- 
ing tools bridges the semantic gap between the specifica- 
tion and the implementation, can offer economies of scale 
when implementing repetitive concepts, and can result in 
code that is readable, compact, easy to maintain, and con- 
cisely documents the overall structure of the application. 
However, the proliferation of different languages 
within a project can contribute problems related to the 
poorly understood process, lack of tools, and scarcity 
of related resources. All these elements need further 
examination and research. We strongly believe that this 
research will extend the applicability of our approach and 
amplify the advantages brought by the use of lightweight 
languages in the software development process. 
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Abstract 


The effectiveness of a type checking tool strongly de- 
pends on the accuracy of the positional information 
that is associated with type errors. We present an 
approach where the location associated with an er- 
ror message e is defined as a slice P, of the program 
P being type checked. We show that this approach 
yields highly accurate positional information: P, is 
a program that contains precisely those program con- 
structs in P that caused error e. Semantically, we 
have the interesting property that type checking P. 
is guaranteed to produce the same error e. Our ap- 
proach is completely language-independent, and has 
been implemented for a significant subset of Pas- 
cal. 


1 Introduction 


Type checkers are tools for determining the con- 
structs in a program that do not conform to a lan- 
guage’s type system. Type checkers are usually 
incorporated in interactive programming environ- 
ments where they provide programmers with rapid 
feedback on the nature and locations of type errors. 
The effectiveness of a type checker crucially depends 
on two factors: 


e The “informativeness” of the type errors re- 
ported by the tool. 


e The quality of the positional information pro- 
vided for type errors. 


We believe that the second factor is especially im- 
portant. For example, consider an assignment state- 
ment z = y where z and y are of two incompatible 
types. What is the source of the error? Specifically, 
one might ask whether the assignment construct it- 
self is “causing” the error, or if the declarations of 
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Yorktown Heights, NY 10598 
USA 
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xz and y, where the incompatible types are intro- 
duced, constitute the real “source” of the error. As 
another example, consider a situation where a la- 
bel is defined twice inside some procedure. Ideally, 
the location of this error would comprise both oc- 
currences of the label. 


We pursue a semantically well-founded approach 
to answer the question of what the location of a 
type error should be. In this approach, the be- 
havior of a type checker is algebraically specified 
by way of a set of conditional equations [2], which 
are interpreted as a conditional term rewriting sys- 
tem (CTRS) [25]. These rewriting rules express the 
type checking process by transforming a program’s 
abstract syntax tree (AST) into a list of error mes- 
sages. We use dynamic dependence tracking [18, 28] 
to determine a slice of the original program as the 
positional information associated with an error mes- 
sage. This approach has the following advantages: 


e The tracking of positional information is com- 
pletely language-independent and automated; 
no information needs to be maintained at the 
specification level. 


e Unlike previous approaches [12, 31], no con- 
straints are imposed on the style in which the 
type checker specification is written. Error lo- 
cations are always available, regardless of the 
specification style being used. 


e The approach is semantically well-founded. If 
type checking a program P yields an error mes- 
sage e, then the location P, associated e is a 
projection of P that, when type checked, will 
produce the same error message e. For details 
about semantic properties of slices, the reader 
is referred to [18, 28]. 
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PROCEDURE square (VAR n : INTEGER); 
DECLARE 

n ; REAL 
BEGIN 

WRITE (n * n); 

GOTO i 





xe pe program *) 
i i i 

WHILE i < 0 DO 

READ (1) ; 


END ; 
square (x) 






iE 


qf] tree text expand 


in-ca 
~~ 


éxpected-ar 


Figure 1: 


WRITE ("Enter number greater than 0"); 


VAR INTEGER found-ar 















eip 


undefined-label 1, 
multiple-declaration-in-same-scope n, 
expected-label-found INTEGER; 













REAL 





The CLaX environment. The top window is a program editor with two buttons attached to it for 


invoking a type checker and an interpreter, respectively. The bottom window shows a list of four type errors reported 
by the type checker. After selecting an error message in the bottom window, the Slice button can be pressed to 


obtain the associated slice. 


Although positional information is always available 
for any error message, the accuracy! of these !oca- 
tions depends on the degree to which the specified 
type checker’s behavior is deterministic. This issue 
will be explored in Section 4. 

We have implemented a prototype type check- 
ing system using the ASF+SDF Meta-environment 
[24, 31], a programming environment generator that 
implements algebraic specifications by way of term 
rewriting. Dependence tracking was previously im- 
plemented in the ASF+SDF system’s term rewrit- 
ing engine for the purpose of supporting dynamic 
slicing in generated debugging environments [29]. 
Figure 1 shows a snapshot of a type checking envi- 
ronment for the language CLaX, a Pascal-like lan- 
guage. The most interesting features of CLaX are: 
nested scopes, overloaded operators, arrays, goto 
statements, and procedures with reference and value 
parameters. The top window of Figure 1 is a pro- 
gram editor, which has two buttons labeled ‘Type- 
Check’ and ‘Execute’ attached to it, for invoking 
the type checker and the interpreter, respectively. 


1 Accuracy indicates the quality of the slice obtained. 
Generally, “small” slices, which contain few program con- 
structs, are desirable because they convey the most insightful 
information. 
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The bottom window shows a list of four error mes- 
sages reported by the type checker for this program. 


1. The first error, undefined-label i, indicates 
that the program contains a reference to a label 
i, but there is no statement with label i in the 
same scope. 


2. The second error message, multiple- 
declaration-in-same-scope n, points out 
that an identifier n is declared more than once 
in the same scope. 


3. The third error, expected-label-found 
INTEGER, indicates that the program contains 
an identifier that has been declared as an inte- 
ger, but which is used as a label. 


4. The fourth error, in-call expected-arg VAR 
INTEGER found-arg REAL, points out a type 
error in a procedure call. In particular, that a 
procedure is called with a argument type REAL 
when it was expecting an argument of type IN- 
TEGER. 


Note that these error messages do not provide any 
information as to where the type violations occurred 
in the program text. 
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PROGRAM <?> ; q PROGRAM <?> ; 
DECLARE ‘ DECLARE 
KT>3 <2; E K293 233 
PROCEDURE <?> ( VAR <?> ) ; : 
DECLARE 
<?> 
BEGIN 
<2 
END; 
<?> 
BEGIN 
525 
WHILE 


r a tree text expand help 7 





PROGRAM <?> ; 
’ DECLARE 
C255 
i: INTEGER; 
PROCEDURE <?>“{ VAR n : <?>) ; 
DECLARE 
Wee <2> 
BEGIN 
<a> 
GOTO i 
END ; 


















<2>5 
PROCEDURE square ( VAR <?> - INTEGER ) 
<?> 













LPR SESE CM 
END; 

square ( x ) 
ND. 






(c) (d) 


Figure 2: Slices reported by the CLaX environment for each of the type errors of Figure 1. 
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However, positional information may be obtained 
by selecting an error message and clicking on the 
‘Slice’ button. In Figure 2(a)-(d), the slices ob- 
tained for each of the four error messages of Figure 1 
are shown”. Each slice is a view of the program’s 
source indicating the program parts that contribute 
to the selected error. Placeholders, indicated by 
‘<?>’ in the figure, indicate program components 
that do not contribute to the error under considera- 
tion. The semantics of “not contributing towards a 
certain error message” may be characterized infor- 
mally as follows: If a placeholder in the slice with 
respect to an error e is replaced with a program 
component of the same kind®, type checking the re- 
sulting program is guaranteed to produce the same 
error e. 


1. Figure 2(a) shows the slice for the undefined- 
label error. Clearly, the GOTO i statement 
is the source of the error, because there is no 
statement with label i. 


2. Figure 2(b) shows the slice obtained for the 
multiple-declaration-in-same-scope 
error. The problem here is that n is a para- 
meter as well as a local variable of procedure 
square. Note that both declarations of n occur 
in the slice. 


3. Figure 2(c) shows the slice obtained for the 
expected-label-found INTEGER error. Note 
that, in addition to the GOTO i statement and 
the declaration of i as an INTEGER, all de- 
clarations in the inner scope appear in the 
slice. Informally, this is the case because re- 
placing any of these declarations by declara- 
tions for variable i may affect the outcome of 
the type checking process, in the sense that the 
expected-label-found INTEGER error would 
no longer occur. 


4. Figure 2(d) shows the slice 
obtained for the in-call expected-arg VAR 
INTEGER found-arg REAL error. Observe that 
the slice precisely indicates the program com- 
ponents responsible for this problem: (i) the 
call site square(x) that gave rise to the prob- 
lem, (ii) the type, INTEGER, of square’s formal 





? An alternative way for displaying slices would be to high- 
light the corresponding text areas in the program editor of 
Figure 1. 

$ Although all placeholders are displayed as ‘<?>’, place- 
holders are typed. In order to preserve syntactic validity of 
the program, an expression placeholder may only be replaced 
by another expression, an unlabeled-statement placeholder 
may only be replaced by another unlabeled-statement, etc. 


parameter (note that the name of this para- 
meter is irrelevant), and (iii) the declaration of 
variable x as a REAL. 


The reader may observe at this point that, in ad- 
dition to the program constructs responsible for a 
type error, a slice generally also contains certain 
structural information such as BEGIN and END key- 
words and declaration and statement list separators 
that are not directly related to an error. The oc- 
currence of this structural information is due to the 
way slices are computed. If desired, displaying this 
information could easily be suppressed to a large ex- 
tent. For example, removal of all BEGIN, END, and 
DECLARE keywords and list separators from the com- 
puted slices would reduce the amount of “noise” 
considerably. In certain cases, slices may contain 
IF or WHILE statements whose condition and body 
are omitted from the slice (see, e.g., Figure 2(d)). 
Such constructs can also be removed from the slice 
without affecting the semantic content. We consider 
slice postprocessing to be primarily a user-interface 
issue, which is outside the scope of this paper. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2 presents our approach for specifying type 
checkers. In Section 3, the use of term rewriting for 
executing specifications is discussed. In addition, 
dependence tracking, the mechanism for computing 
slices is presented. Section 4 is concerned with the 
effect of determinism in the specification on slice 
accuracy. In Section 5, related work is discussed. In 
particular, the slice notion introduced in the present 
paper is compared with the traditional notion of a 
program slice. Conclusions and possible directions 
for future work are stated in Section 6. 


2 Specification of Static Semantics 
and Type Checking 


A static semantics specification only determines the 
validity of a program and is not concerned with 
pragmatic issues such as the source location where 
a violation of the static semantics occurred, or even 
what program construct caused the violation. A 
type checker specification typically uses the static 
semantics specification as a guideline, and speci- 
fies the presentation and source location of type 
errors in invalid programs. Adding such reporting 
information to a static semantics specification is a 
cumbersome and error-prone task, because keeping 
track of positional information can be nontrivial, es- 
pecially if multiple program fragments together con- 
stitute a type error. 
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[Eq1] tc(begin Decls Stats end) 

[Eq2] dist(Stat;Statz, Tenv) 

[Eq3] dist(Id := Exp, Tenv) 

[Eq4] dist(Ezp, + Exp,, Tenv) 

[Eq5] dist(Jd, Tenv) 

[Eq6] type-of(/d, tenv(T7; Id : Type; T3)) 
{(Eq7] natural + natural 

{Eq8] natural := natural 


= dist(Stats, tenv(Decls)) 

= dist(Stat,, Tenv); dist(Sta, Tenv) 
= dist(Id, Tenv) := dist(Ezp, Tenv) 

= dist(Ezp,, Tenv) + dist(Ezp,, Tenv) 
= type-of(/d, Tenv) 

= Type 

= natural 


= “correct” 


Figure 3: Static semantics specification for determining the validity of assignments. 


In [14], we introduced an abstract interpretation 
style for writing static semantics specifications. In 
a nutshell, this style advocates the following: 


e reducing program constructs to their type, 


e evaluating type expressions at an abstract level, 
and 


e only specifying the type-correct cases. 


Operationally, the static semantics specification de- 
scribes a transformation of a program to a set of 
type-expressions for program constructs that are 
type-incorrect. 

Figure 3 shows a tiny static semantics specification 
for determining the validity of assignment state- 
ments in straight-line flow programs. The reader 
should be aware that this specification only serves 
to illustrate the general style of specifying a static 
semantics and is incomplete; for example, it does 
not verify if variables are declared more than once. 
Equation [Eqi] defines a top-level function tc for 
checking a program. Informally, [Eq1] states that 
checking a program involves (i) creating an initial 
type-environment that contains variable-type pairs, 
and (ii) distributing the type-environment over the 
program’s statements, using an auxiliary function 
dist. For the simple example we study here, the 
type-environment consists of the declaration section 
of the program, to which the constructor function 
tenv is applied. Equation [Eq2] expresses the dis- 
tribution of type-environments over lists of state- 
ments, and [Eq3] and [Eq4] the distribution over as- 
signment operators and ‘+’ operators, respectively. 
[Eqs] states how an identifier is reduced to its type, 
using an auxiliary function type-of, which is de- 
fined in [Eq6]. Note that the variables Ty and T; 
in [Eq8] match any sublist of (zero or more) dec- 
larations in a declaration section. Equation [Eq7] 
expresses the abstract evaluation of additions, and 
[Eq8] states that the assignment of a natural expres- 
sion to a natural variable is valid. 


As an example, consider checking the following pro- 
gram block: 


tc(begin x natural; y : string; 
xX :=x + x; x := y + x end) 

Application of [Eq1] results in: 
dist(x := x +x; x :=ytx, 

tenv(x : natural; y : string)) 
Application of [Eq2] yields: 
dist(x := x + x, 

tenv(x : natural; y : string)); 
dist(x :=y +x, 

tenv(x : natural; y : string)) 


At this point, [Eq3] can be applied to both compo- 
nents, producing: 


dist(x, tenv(x : natural; y : string) ) 
:= dist(x + x, 

tenv(x : natural; y : string)); 
dist(x, tenv(x : natural; y string) ) 
:= dist(y + x, 

tenv(x : natural; y string) ) 


The left-hand sides of both assignments can be re- 
duced to their types using [Eq5] and [Eq6], resulting 
in: 


natural := 
dist(x + x, 
tenv(x : natural; y : string)); 
natural := 
dist(y + x, 
tenv(x : natural; y string) ) 


Using [Eq4] and [Eqs], the right-hand sides of the 
assignments can be simplified: 


natural := natural + natural; 
natural := string + natural 


dats 
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[Er1] 


msgs (Stat; Stat2) 


[Er2] msgs(“correct”) = 
[Er3] Msg*; “No errors”; Msg! = 
(Er4] msgs(T, := To) = 
when simpletype(7>) # true 
(Er5) msgs(T := T>) = 
when simpletype(7>) = true 
[Er6] msgs(T, + T>) = 
[Er7] simpletype(natural) = 
[Er8] simpletype(string) = 


msgs (Stat, ) ;msgs (Stat, ) 
“Yo errors” 
Msg*; Msgx' 


msgs( T>) 
“Incompatible types in assignment.” 


“Operands of + should have the same type.” 
true 


true 


Figure 4: Postprocessing to obtain human-readable messages. 


Using equation [Eq7], the first assignment can be 
simplified: 


natural := natural; 
natural := string + natural 


Finally, application of [Eq8] yields the final result: 


“correct”: 
natural := string + natural 


The fact that this term contains a subterm that 
cannot be reduced to “correct” indicates that the 
program is not type-correct. Note that the non- 
“correct” subterm already gives a rough indication 
of the nature of the type violation. 

Figure 4 shows a set of equations that define a func- 
tion msgs that transforms the cryptic messages pro- 
duced by the specification of Figure 3 into human- 
readable form. The equations of Figure 4 assume 
that the term to which they are applied is fully nor- 
malized w.r.t. type checking equations of Figure 3. 
Equation [Er1] distributes function msgs over all 
statements in a block. [Er2] transforms the constant 
correct, which was derived from a type-correct pro- 
gram construct, into a message “No errors”. Since 
we are not interested in generating messages for 
correct statements, equation [Er3] eliminates “No 
errors” from lists of messages. Equations [Er4] 
and [Er5] perform the post-processing of expressions 
that are derived from incorrect assignment state- 
ments. Note that these equations are conditional: 
they are only applicable if a certain condition holds. 
(Here, the condition verifies if the right-hand side 
of the expression is a simple type, using auxil- 
lary equations [Er7] and [Er8].) [Er4] postprocesses 
assignment statements whose right-hand side con- 
sists of an irreducible expression; whereas [Er5] 
postprocesses assignments whose left-hand side and 
right-hand side are incompatible. Equation [Er6] 
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postprocesses ‘+’ expressions with incompatible ar- 
guments. The reader should observe that the speci- 
fication of Figure 4 only serves to illustrate the gen- 
eral technique and that it is incomplete; For exam- 
ple, it does not handle nested expressions. 

As an example, we will postprocess the 
term “correct”; natural := string + natural 
by applying the equations of Figure 4 to the term: 


msgs(“correct” ; 
natural := string + natural) 


Applying [Er1] produces: 


msgs(“correct”); 
msgs(natural := string + natural) 


Using equation [Er2], we obtain: 


“No errors”; 

msgs(natural := string + natural) 

By applying [Er3], the “No errors” message is 
eliminated: 

msgs(natural := string + natural) 


Since the right-hand side of the assignment is not of 
a simple type (we cannot derive the constant true 
from the term simpletype(string + natural), 
conditional equation [Er4] can be applied, produc- 
ing: 


msgs(string + natural) 


Application of [Er6] yields the human readable error 
message: 


“Operands of + should have the same type.” 


The CLaX type checker specification that has been 
used to generate the snapshots of Figures 1 and 2 
follows the same basic principles that have been pre- 
sented in this section. Language features such as 
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Figure 5: Example of creation and residuation relations. 


gotos, nested scopes, and arrays introduce some ad- 
ditional complexity, but we experienced no funda- 
mental problems. An annotated listing of the CLaX 
specification will appear in a technical report in the 
near future [15]. A previous version of the CLaX 
specification may be found in [14]. 


3 Term Rewriting and Dependence 
Tracking 


In the previous section, specifications were “execut- 
ed” by repeatedly applying equations to terms—a 
mechanism that is usually referred to as term rewrit- 
ing. Both theoretical properties of term rewriting 
systems [25] such as termination behavior, and effi- 
cient implementations of rewriting systems [22, 23] 
have been studied extensively. 

Term rewriting [25] can be viewed as a cyclic process 
where each cycle begins by determining a subterm 
t and a rule 1 = r such that t and! match. This 
is the case if a substitution o can be found that 
maps every variable X in! to a term o(X) such that 
t = a(l) (o distributes over function symbols). For 
rewrite rules without conditions, the cycle is com- 
pleted by replacing ¢ by the instantiated right-hand 
side o(r). A term for which no rule is applicable 
to any of its subterms is called a normal form; the 
process of rewriting a term to its normal form (if it 
exists) is referred to as normalizing. A conditional 
rewrite rule [3] (such as [Er4] and [Er5] in Figure 3) 
is only applicable if all its conditions succeed; this 
is determined by instantiating and normalizing the 
left-hand side and the right-hand side of each con- 
dition. Positive (equality) conditions (of the form 


t; = tg) succeed iff the resulting normal forms are 
syntactically equal, negative (inequality) conditions 
(t; # t2) succeed if they are syntactically different. 
Thus far, we have described the process of specifying 
a type checker, and the execution of such specifica- 
tions by way of term rewriting. In order to obtain 
positional information, we use a technique called de- 
pendence tracking that was developed by Field and 
Tip [18, 28]. For a given sequence of rewriting steps 
To — --- — T,, dependence tracking computes a 
slice of the original term, To, for each function sym- 
bol or subcontext (a notion that will be presented 
below) of the result term, T,. 

We will use the following simple specification of in- 
teger arithmetic (taken from [29]) as an example to 
illustrate dependence tracking: 


[A1] intmul(0, X) 
[A2] intmul(intmul(X, Y), Z) 
intmul(X,intmul(Y, Z)) 


u 
oO 


By applying these equations, the term intsub(3, 
intmul(intmul(0, 1), 2)) may be rewritten as 
follows (subterms affected by rule applications are 
underlined): 


To = intsub(3,intmul(intmul(0, 1), 2)) 
__, [A2] 

T, = intsub(3,intmul(0, intmul(i, 2))) 
—, [A1] 

T, = intsub(3, 0) 


By carefully studying this example, one can observe 
the following: 
e The outer context intsub(3, @) of Tp (‘@’ de- 
notes a missing subterm) is not affected at all, 
and therefore reappears in T, and 7). 
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Figure 6: Depiction of the definition of a term slice. 





e The occurrence of variables X, Y, and Zin both 
the left-hand side and the right-hand side of 
[A2] causes the respective subterms 0, 1, and 2 
of the underlined subterm of Tp to reappear in 
T;. 


e Variable X only occurs in the left-hand side of 
[A1]. Consequently, the subterm intmul(1, 2) 
(of T,) that is matched against X does not reap- 
pear in T>. In fact, we can make the stronger 
observation that the subterm matched against 
X is irrelevant for producing the constant 0 in 
Tz: the “creation” of this subterm 0 only re- 
quires the presence of the context intmul(0, @) 
in TR 


The above observations are the cornerstones of the 
dynamic dependence relation of [18, 28]. Notions 
of creation and residuation are defined for single 
rewrite-steps. The former involves function sym- 
bols produced by rewrite rules whereas the latter 
corresponds to situations where symbols are copied, 
erased, or not affected by rewrite rules*. Figure 5 
shows all residuation and creation relations for the 
example reduction discussed above. 

Roughly speaking, the dynamic dependence relation 
for a sequence of rewriting steps p consists of the 
transitive closure of creation and residuation rela- 
tions for the individual steps in p. In [18, 28], the 
dynamic dependence relation is defined as a relation 
on contexts, i.e., connected sets of function symbols 
in aterm. The fact that C is a subcontezt of a term 
T is denoted C C T. For any sequence of rewrite 


*The notions of creation and residuation become more 
complicated in the presence of so-called left-nonlinear rules 
and collapse rules. This is discussed at greater length in 
[18, 28]. 
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steps p:T’ —---— T",a term slice with respect to 
some C’ C T” is defined as the subcontext C C T 
that is found by tracing back the dynamic depen- 
dence relations from C’. The term slice C satis- 
fies the property that C can be rewritten to a term 
D' 3 C’ via a sequence of rewrite steps p’, where p’ 
contains a subset of the rule applications in p. This 
property is illustrated in Figure 6. 

Returning to the example, we can determine the 
term slice with respect to the entire term T> by 
tracing back all creation and residuation relations 
to To. The reader may verify that the term slice 
with respect to intsub(3, 0) consists of the context 
intsub(3, intmul(intmul(0, @), @)). 

The bottom window of the CLaX environment of 
Figure 1 is a textual representation of a term that 
represents a list of errors. The slices shown in Fig- 
ure 2(a)-(d) are computed by tracing back the de- 
pendence relations from each of the four “error” sub- 
terms. 


4 The Effect of Determinism on Slice 
Accuracy 


We have argued that our approach for obtaining po- 
sitional information does not rely on a specific spec- 
ification style. Nevertheless, experimentation with 
the CLaX type checker has revealed that the ac- 
curacy of the computed slices inversely depends on 
the degree to which the specification is determinis- 
tic. As a general principle, more determinism in a 
specification leads to less accurate slices. To under- 
stand why this is the case, consider the nature of 
dynamic dependence relations. Suppose that type 
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checking a program P involves a sequence of rewrite 
steps r that ultimately lead to an error e. The slice 
P, associated with e has the property that it can be 
rewritten to a term containing e, using a subset r’ 
of the rewrite-steps in r. If the rewrite steps in r 
encode a deterministic process such as the explicit 
traversal of a list of statements, this deterministic 
behavior will also be exhibited by r’, to the extent 
that it contributed to the creation of e. 

As an example, consider rewriting the term: 


type-of(tenv( x : integer; y: 
z: integer), y) 


string; 


according to the specification of Figure 3. By ap- 
plying equation [Eq6], this term rewrites to the con- 
stant string. By tracing back the dynamic depen- 
dence relations, we find that the context 


type-of(tenv(@; y: string; @), y) 


was needed to create this result. Now suppose that 
instead of equation [Eq6], we use the following two 
equations for reducing the same term: 


[Eq6a] type-of(Id, tenv(Id:Type; D*)) = 
Type 


[Eq6b] type-of(Id, tenv(Id':Type; D*)) = 
type-of(Id, tenv( D*)) 
when Id’ != Id 


The resulting term would be the same as before: the 
constant string, which is obtained by first apply- 
ing equation [Eq6b] followed by applying equation 
[Eq6a]. However, the subcontext needed for creating 
this result would now consist of: 


type-of(tenv(x : @; y: string; @), y) 


The variable x in the first element of the type en- 
vironment is now included in the slice because the 
order in which the type environment is traversed is 
made explicit in the specification. Informally stated, 
the resulting term string is now dependent on the 
fact that the first element of the type environment 
is not an entry for variable y. 

The use of list functions and list matching in specifi- 
cations (i.e., allowing function symbols with a vari- 
able number of arguments and variables that match 
sublists) has the effect of reducing determinism, and 
therefore improving slice accuracy. We believe that 
more powerful mechanisms for expressing nondeter- 
minism such as higher-order functions [21] can in 
principle improve slice accuracy even further. 
Experimentation with the CLaX type checker spec- 
ification of [14] revealed a small number of cases 
where slices were unnecessarily inaccurate due to 


overly deterministic behavior. Virtually all of these 
cases consisted of explicit traversals of lists, with the 
purpose of finding a specific list element, or verify- 
ing whether or not a list contained a certain element 
more than once. In each of these cases, the use of 
list functions allowed us to specify the same function 
nondeterministically with little effort. In a forth- 
coming technical report [15], we will present a brief 
overview of a few of the more interesting changes we 
made to the CLaX specification in order to make it 
less deterministic. 


5 Related Work 


The work presented in this paper is closely related 
to earlier work by the same authors. The CLaX 
type checker [14] was developed in the context of 
the CoMPARE (compiler generation for parallel ma- 
chines) project, which was part of the European 
Union’s ESPRIT-II program. We originally used 
origin tracking [11] to associate source locations 
with type errors. Origin tracking is similar in spirit 
to dependence tracking in the sense that it estab- 
lishes relationships between subterms of terms that 
occur in a rewriting process. The key difference be- 
tween the two techniques is that origin tracking es- 
tablishes relationships between equal subterms (ei- 
ther syntactically equal, or equal in the algebraic 
sense), whereas dependence tracking determines for 
each subterm the context needed to create it. The 
use of origin tracking for obtaining positional in- 
formation was further investigated in [12, 13]. Al- 
though the results were encouraging (in terms of 
accuracy of positional information), origin track- 
ing was found to impose restrictions on the style 
in which the type checker specification was written. 
Since origin tracking only establishes relationships 
between equal terms, the error messages generated 
by the type checker must contain fragments that 
literally occur in the program source; otherwise, 
positional information is unavailable. In [12, 13], 
this problem was circumvented by tokenization, i.e., 
using an applicative syntax structure and rewrit- 
ing the specification in such a way that error mes- 
sages always contain literal fragments of program 
source, which guarantees the non-emptyness of ori- 
gins. Modification of the type checker specification 
resulted in adequate positional information for type 
errors. By contrast, our approach does not require 
any modifications to specifications at all. In the 
previous section, we have described techniques for 
improving the quality of positional information by 
avoiding determinism? in specifications, but it should 
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be emphasized that such improvements are com- 
pletely optional. 

The dependence tracking relation we use for obtain- 
ing positional information was developed by Field 
and Tip [18, 28] for the purpose of computing pro- 
gram slices. A program slice [33, 34, 30] is usually 
defined as the set of statements in a program P that 
may affect the values computed at the slicing cri- 
terion, a designated point of interest in P. Two 
kinds of program slices are usually distinguished. 
Static program slices are computed using compile- 
time dependence information, i.e., without making 
assumptions about a program’s inputs. In contrast, 
dynamic program slices are computed for a specific 
execution of a program. An overview of program 
slicing techniques can be found in (30]. 

By applying dependence tracking to different rewrit- 
ing systems, various types of slices can be obtained. 
In [17] programs are translated to an intermediate 
graph representation named Pim [16, 1]. An equa- 
tional logic defines the optimization/simplification 
and (symbolic) execution of PiM-graphs. Both the 
translation to PIM and the equational logic for sim- 
plification of PIM-graphs are implemented as rewrit- 
ing systems, and dependence tracking is used to ob- 
tain program slices for selected program values. By 
selecting different Pim-subsystems, different kinds 
of slices can be computed, allowing for various 
cost/accuracy tradeoffs to be made. In [29], dy- 
namic program slices are obtained by applying de- 
pendence tracking to a previously written specifica- 
tion for a CLaX-interpreter. 

The slice notion presented in the current paper dif- 
fers from the traditional program slice concept in 
the following way. In program slicing, the objec- 
tive is to find a projection of a program that pre- 
serves part of its execution behavior. By contrast, 
the slice notion we have used here is a projection 
of the program for which part of another program 
property—type checker behavior—is preserved. It 
would be interesting to investigate whether there 
are other abstract program properties for which a 
sensible slice notion exists. 

Another approach to providing positional informa- 
tion for type errors is pursued by van Deursen 
[10, 9]. Van Deursen investigates a restricted class 
of algebraic specifications called Primitive Recur- 
sive Schemes (PRSs). In a PRS, there is an ex- 
plicit distinction between constructor functions that 
represent language constructs, and other functions 
that process these constructs. Van Deursen extends 
the origin tracking notion of [11] by taking this ad- 
ditional structure into account, which enables the 
computation of more precise origins. 


Heering [21] has experimented with higher-order al- 
gebraic specifications to specify static semantics. 
We believe that the approach of this paper would 
work very well with higher-order specifications, 
since these allow one to avoid deterministic behav- 
ior, which adversely affects slice accuracy. How- 
ever, this would require extension of the dependence 
tracking notion of [18, 28] to higher-order rewriting 
systems. 

Fraer [20] uses a variation on origin tracking [6, 5, 7] 
to trace the origins of assertions in a program veri- 
fication system. In cases where an assertion cannot 
be proved, origin tracking enables one to determine 
the assertions and program components that con- 
tributed to the failure of the verification condition. 
Flanagan et al. [19] have developed MrSpidey, an 
interactive debugger for Scheme, which performs a 
static analysis of the program to determine oper- 
ations that may lead to run-time errors. In this 
analysis, a set of abstract values is determined for 
each program construct, which represents the set 
of run-times values that may be generated at that 
point. These abstract values are obtained by de- 
riving a set of constraints from the program in 
a syntax-directed fashion, which approximate the 
data flow in the program. In addition, a value flow 
graph is constructed, which models the flow of val- 
ues between program points. MrSpidey has an in- 
teractive user-interface that allows one to visually 
inspect values as well as flow-relationships. 


6 Conclusions 


We have presented a slicing-based approach for de- 
termining locations of type errors. Our work as- 
sumes a framework in which type checkers are spec- 
ified algebraically, and executed by way of term 
rewriting [25]. In this model, a type check func- 
tion rewrites a program’s abstract syntax tree to a 
list of type errors. Dynamic dependence tracking 
(18, 28] is used to associate a slice [33, 30] of the 
program with each error message. Unlike previous 
approaches for automatic determination of error lo- 
cations (14, 12, 13, 10, 9, 6, 5, 7], ours does not 
rely on a specific specification style, nor does it re- 
quire additional specification-level information for 
tracking locations. The computed slices have an in- 
teresting semantic property: The slice P. associated 
with error message e is a projection of the original 
program P that, when type checked, is guaranteed 
to produce the same type error e. 

We have implemented this work in the context of the 
ASF+SDF Meta-environment [24, 31] for a substan- 
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tial subset of Pascal. Experimentation with CLaX 
revealed that the computed slices provide highly in- 
sightful information regarding the nature of type vi- 
olations. We have observed that the amount of de- 
terminism in a specification is an important factor 
that determines the accuracy of the computed slices, 
and we consider this to be a topic that requires fur- 
ther study. As another direction for future work, we 
intend to study the applicability of slicing-based er- 
ror location in the related area of type inference [8], 
in particular for object-oriented languages [27] and 
for ML [26]. Providing accurate positional informa- 
tion for type inference errors in ML is a difficult 
problem. Several proposals that rely on adapting or 
extending the underlying type system or inference 
algorithm have been presented (see, e.g., [4, 32]). In 
contrast, we are interested in an approach that re- 
quires no changes to type inference algorithm or the 
type system. The basic idea is to apply dependence 
tracking to a rewriting-based implementation of an 
ML type inferencer. Although a slice can be com- 
puted for each reported type inference error, it is 
unclear how accurate such slices will be in practice. 
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Abstract 


Application languages are very effective in solving 
specific software problems. Unfortunately, they pose 
great challenges to reliable and efficient amplemen- 
tations. In fact, most existing application languages 
are slow, interpreted, and have poor interoperability 
with general-purpose languages. 


This paper presents a framework on building high- 
quality systems environment for mulliple advanced 
languages. Our key innovation is the use of a com- 
mon typed intermediate language, named FLINT, 
to model the semantics and interactions of vari- 
ous language-specific features. FLINT is based on a 
predicative variant of the Girard-Reynolds polymor- 
phic calculus F,,, extended with a very rich sel of 
primitive types and functions. 


FLINT provides a common compiler infrastructure 
that can be quickly adapted to generate compilers 
for new general-purpose and domain-specific lan- 
guages. With tts single unified type system, FLINT 
serves as a great platform for reasoning about cross- 
language interoperations. FLINT types act as a glue 
to connect language features that complicate interop- 
erability, such as mized data representations, multi- 
ple function calling conventions, and different mem- 
ory management protocols. In addition, because all 
runtime representations are determined by FLINT 
types, languages compiled under FLINT can share 
the same system-wide garbage collector and foreign 
function call interface. 


1 Introduction 


Application languages (a.k.a. domain-specific lan- 
guages or DSLs) are very effective in solving spe- 
cific software problems. Unfortunately, their focus 
on a particular domain and their (often) quick turn- 


around time make it unrealistic to develop full-scale 
compilers from scratch. In fact, due to the lack of 
compiler infrastructures, many existing application 
languages are interpreted but not compiled. As a 
result, software written in application languages are 
generally slow and have poor interoperability with 
general-purpose languages. 


The interoperability problem, of course, also applies 
to advanced type safe languages such as Java [10], 
Modular-3 [27], ML [22], and Haskell [17]. Each 
of these programming languages, whether general- 
purpose or domain specific, often has its own syn- 
tax, semantics, and implementation specifics; it 
also must run under a special runtime system with 
its own garbage collector and foreign function call 
interface (to the low-level C code). Interopera- 
tion or communication among these languages is 
a nightmare, if not impossible. Several recently 
proposed object models (e.g, Microsoft’s COM [32] 
and OMG’s CORBA [11]) offer a partial solution, 
however, they all require that programs written in 
different languages run under different hardware- 
protection domains (i.e., address space). Wallach et 
al [41] have shown that cross-domain function calls 
under COM can be a factor of 1000 times slower 
than the regular function calls within a single do- 
main. This is unacceptable for many applications. 


The problem on (lack of) compiler infrastructures is 
even more serious. To write a compiler for a new 
language L, one has to either write everything from 
scratch, or compile ZL into some main-stream lan- 
guages such as C and C++. However, for most ad- 
vanced languages, C is much too low-level to serve 
as a good target language. Modern languages often 
support strong typing, automatic memory manage- 
ment, program exceptions, and higher-order func- 
tions (or closures), but C does not support any of 
these. Most C compilers are not designed to produce 
good code for these higher-level language features. 
To write a compiler from L to C, one still must write 
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multiple compilation phases and customize her own 
runtime system (including support to garbage col- 
lection, proper signal-handling, and foreign-function 
call interface). 


This paper presents a new framework on_build- 
ing high-quality systems environment for multiple 
general-purpose and application-oriented languages. 
We are particularly interested in the class of HOT! 
languages, namely, languages that are Higher-Order 
and Typed. With a broader interpretation, we use 
Higher-Order to include languages where objects 
contain methods (even though functions are not 
first-class citizens), and Typed to include both static 
and dynamic typing. Thus, Java is HOT, so is ML, 
Haskell and Scheme. Because application languages 
are designed to exploit a higher-level of abstraction 
and program analysis, many of them are designed to 
be HOT as well. 


Our key innovation is the use of a common typed 
intermediate language, named FLINT, to model 
the semantics and interactions of various language- 
specific features. FLINT is based on a predicative 
variant of the Girard-Reynolds polymorphic lambda 
calculus F,, [9, 31], extended with a very rich set of 
primitive types and functions. Although HOT lan- 
guages can be very different in semantics, they all 
have a mathematically rigorous type system. The 
fact that almost all HOT features can be compiled 
into an F,,-like calculus is not surprising, because F,, 
is frequently used as a meta-language for reasoning 
about formal logic and semantics. 


FLINT provides a common compiler infrastructure 
that can be quickly adapted to generate compil- 
ers for new general-purpose or domain-specific lan- 
guages. With its single unified type system, FLINT 
serves as a great platform for reasoning about cross- 
language interoperations. FLINT types act as a 
glue to connect language features that complicate 
interoperability, such as mixed data representations, 
multiple function calling conventions, and different 
memory management protocols. In addition, be- 
cause all runtime representations are determined by 
FLINT types, languages compiled under FLINT can 
share the same system-wide garbage collector and 
foreign function call interface (to the low-level C 
code). Finally, because it has a more expressive type 
system, FLINT code can also serve as (or translated 
into) more powerful executable content than Java 
VM code, making all HOT programs internet ready. 


1The acronym “HOT” is coined by Bob Harper, and is 
widely publicized by Phil Wadler in his recent editorial [40] 
for Journal of Functional Programming. 
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The FLINT system is being developed at Yale Uni- 
versity, using the infrastructure in the type-based 
version of the SML/NJ compiler [37]. A_prelimi- 
nary implementation of the FLINT intermediate lan- 
guage has been incorporated into the working re- 
leases of the SML/NJ compiler since version 109.24 
(January 9, 1997). The resulting compiler handles 
the entire SML’97 [22] plus MacQueen-Tofte higher- 
order modules [21]. It also gives better performance 
(about 20% speedup on benchmarks that involve re- 
cursive and mutable types) than the older versions 
of the SML/NJ compiler [37]. New front ends for 
other languages (e.g., Safe C, Haskell, Java) are un- 
der active development. 


In the rest of this paper, we first give an introduction 
to the basic architecture of the FLINT system. We 
then present the current design of our typed com- 
mon intermediate language, followed by a summary 
of the main implementation techniques we used to 
compile this intermediate language. We further 
show how different general-purpose or application- 
oriented languages might be translated into FLINT, 
and finally, we discuss the related work, and then 
conclude. 


2 The FLINT Architecture 


The FLINT system, as shown in Figure 1, is or- 
ganized around a strongly typed intermediate lan- 
guage also named FLINT. Programs written in var- 
ious source languages are first fed into a language- 
specific front end which does parsing, elaboration, 
type-checking, and pattern-match compilation; the 
source program is then translated into the FLINT 
intermediate format. The middle end does conven- 
tional dataflow and loop optimizations [1, 39], lo- 
cal and cross-module type specializations, and 4- 
calculus-based contractions and reductions [3]; it 
then produces an optimized version of the FLINT 
code. The back end compiles FLINT into ma- 
chine code through the usual phases such as repre- 
sentation analysis [34] (to compile polymorphism), 
safe-for-space closure conversion [36] (to compile 
higher-order functions), register allocation, instruc- 
tion scheduling, and machine-code generation [8]. 
All the compilation stages are deliberately made in- 
dependent of each other so that they may be pieced 
together in different ways for different languages. 


The runtime system provides support to system- 
wide garbage collection, foreign-function call inter- 
face, and connections to lower-level operating sys- 
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Figure 1: Top-Level Structure of the FLINT System 





tem services. Our current implementation borrows 
SML/NJ’s runtime system [30, 2, 18] which runs un- 
der all major machine platforms. We plan to extend 
it to support new services such as dynamic linking 
and bytecode execution. 


It is important to emphasize the modular nature 
of the overall compiler structure. The FLINT in- 
termediate language nicely separates the language- 
dependent front end from the language-independent 
back end. Compiler optimizations done at the mid- 
dle end are always performed as FLINT-to-FLINT 
program transformations (so FLINT must be de- 
signed as suitable for optimizations). This orgniza- 
tion also allows FLINT to be used as an advanced 
executable content language, just like the Java VM 
bytecode [20]. Here, the front end and the middle 
end can be thought as a source-to-FLINT compiler; 
the back end and the runtime system are some kind 
of just-in-time compiler and virtual machine. Be- 
cause FLINT is designed as a compiler intermediate 
language, compiling into FLINT does not incur any 
efficiency loss as the stack-based Java bytecode. 


Another important aspect is on the organization of 


the back end code generator. To keep FLINT’s type 
system simple, we currently let the back end han- 
dle the compilation of polymorphism (i.e., repre- 
sentation analysis [19, 34]) and higher-order func- 
tions (i.e,. closure conversion [36]). However, there 
is no reason why we can’t propagate and preserve 
type information throughout the back end. In fact, 
we intend to propagate the type information into 
the assembly or machine code to guide sophisticated 
instruction scheduling and to generate Necula-Lee 
style proof-carrying code [26]. 


To construct a compiler for a new application lan- 
guage, we only need to write a new front end that 
translates the source program into the FLINT in- 
termediate code. If the language is embedded in- 
side another general-purpose language, we simply 
modify the front end for the host language to sup- 
port the domain-specific aspects. Most of the time, 
new primitive operators and type constructors must 
be added into the intermediate language to sup- 
port the corresponding surface language constructs; 
the middle-end optimizer must also be tailored to 
support the corresponding domain-specific program 
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analysis and transformations. We believe that ma- 
jority of the domain specific features can be ab- 
stracted into a set of algebraic data types, where 
each consists of a set of primitive types, primitive 
operators, and proper rewriting rules (i.e., axioms). 
So even the process of modifying the intermediate 
language and the middle-end optimizer can be auto- 
mated. 


3 Typed Intermediate Format 


Using common intermediate languages to share com- 
piler infrastructure is not a new idea. Many existing 
compilers, such as GNU GCC, Stanford’s SUIF [12], 
and U. Washington’s Vortex [7], all use some kind of 
shared intermediate format for multiple source lan- 
guages. In addition, the C programming language 
has been used as the de facto standard target lan- 
guage for a long time. Since all these are mainly de- 
signed for conventional imperative languages, none 
of them directly support higher-order functions or 
advanced polymorphic type system. 


FLINT is designed as a strongly typed common in- 
termediate format for HOT languages. There are 
many advantages in making the intermediate lan- 
guage type-safe. First, a rigorous type system can be 
used to reason about the safety of a program, even at 
the intermediate language level. This is particularly 
important for applications that must be as secure 
and mobile as the Java VM code. Second, type infor- 
mation makes it possible to reason about. principled 
interoperability among different languages. In fact, 
because all data representations and function calling 
conventions are decided based on a uniform type sys- 
tem, it is possible to make programs of different sur- 
face languages share the same runtime system (with 
the same garbage collector and foreign function call 
interface). Finally, type information have proven in- 
valuable for efficient compilation of statically typed 
languages such as ML and Haskell [19, 28, 37, 38]; 
types are also useful for debugging compilers and 
proving properties of programs. 


3.1 Rationale 


The current FLINT language is designed based on 
the following principles: 


e Strong and explicit typing. ML-like languages 
often have very tricky type inference problems. 


Having an explicitly typed intermediate lan- 
guage leaves the type inference issues com- 
pletely to the front end. 


e Simple and well-defined semantics. The inter- 
mediate language must be simple, clean, and 
semantically well-founded in order to be used 
as a common target language. 


e Expressiveness. In order to support multiple 
HOT languages, the FLINT type system must 
be rich enough to express HOT features such as 
higher-order functions, ML-like polymorphism, 
and higher-order modules. 


e Pay-as-you-go efficiency. The intermediate lan- 
guage must, of course, be compiled to gener- 
ate efficient code. Furthermore, simple, first- 
order, monomorphic functions should be com- 
piled as efficiently as in C or assembly lan- 
guages, even though the presence of polymor- 
phic functions might complicate data represen- 
tations and function calling conventions. 


e Optimization ready. The compiler middle end 
performs various kinds of optimizations on the 
intermediate code. For this reason, the interme- 
diate representation must be compatible with 
all standard program analysis and transforma- 
tions [3, 1]. The intermediate language should 
also contain explicit loop (and recursion) con- 
struct to support sophisticated loop optimiza- 
tions. 


e System-programming friendly. The intermedi- 
ate language must provide excellent support 
to low-level system programming such as safe 
type-cast, dynamic types, and bit-manipulation 
primitives. It should also contain a subset of 
language features that can be used to write real- 
time programs (e.g., code fragments that do not 
involve garbage collections). 


e Extensible. The intermediate language must be 
easily extended to support other advanced or 
domain-specific language features (e.g., concur- 
rency, objects, and user-defined datatypes). 


To summarize, what we want is a intermediate lan- 
guage that behaves like a strongly typed assembly 
language. It should be high-level enough to express 
polymorphism and higher-order functions but low- 
level enough to support all standard optimizations. 
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3.2 Background 


The core language of FLINT is a predicative vari- 
ant of the Girard-Reynolds polymorphic A-calculus 
F.,, [9, 31], with the term language written in the A- 
normal form [33]. In the following, we first give a 
introduction about F,,, and then formally define the 
Core-FLINT language. 


The standard Girard-Reynolds polymorphic calculus 
F., is often defined as follows: 


(kinds) K 2= Q| Ki — Ke 
(types) oF v= tlio, sog|VtuK.o 
| Atsn.o | oy[o9] 
(terms) e€ s:= 2x | Ar:o.e | @e,eo 
| 


At::k.e | e[o] 


The calculus contains three syntactic classes: kinds 
(x), types (7), and terms (e). Here, kinds clas- 
sify types, and types classify terms. The extra 
“kind” hierarchy is used to regulate and define well- 
formed types. In F,,, both simple types (e.g., func- 
tions, records, integers) and polymorphic types (e.g., 
Vt :: «.0) have kind Q; higher-order types (or really, 
type functions) such as At :: k.o has kind « — x’, if 
o belong to kind x’. A higher-order type a; can be 
applied to another type a2, written as o4[o9]. 


At the term level, in addition to the usual lambda 
abstraction and application, F,, also support explicit 
type abstraction and type application (written as 
At :: x.e and e[o]). Every type abstraction term 
such as At :: k.e has the polymorphic type V¢t :: k.c, 
assuming term e has type o. 


For example, an F, function f = At :: Q.Aw : ta 
would have type a9 = Vt :: Q.t — t. In the stan- 
dard F,,, the polymorphic type such as go is still 
considered to have kind 2, so expressions such as 
“@(f[oo])f” would type check, and yield type op. 


Because F,, supports a very general kind of higher- 
order polymorphism, it is commonly used as the 
meta-language to reason about formal logic and se- 
mantics. In fact, many advanced languages such as 
ML and Haskell can be embedded into the F,,-like 
calculus. 


3.3 The Core Language 


The core language of FLINT is based on the stan- 
dard F,,, but with the following three important 
changes: 


e In standard F,,, polymorphic types are treated 
same as monomorphic types, and they both 
have kind 2. This complicates the semantics 
and makes the calculus impredicative. Follow- 
ing Harper and Morrisett [15], we split the type 
hierarchy into two levels: a constructor level 
characterizes the monomorphic types (and type 
functions), and a type level expresses the poly- 
morphic types. “Kind” is now used to classify 
“constructors” only; polymorphic types such as 
the previous ¢o no longer belongs to kind Q. So 
expressions such as “@(f[oo])f” will no longer 
type check in our predicative variant. 


The call-by-value term language is split into two 
levels as well, with values denoting simple vari- 
ables or constants. The usual term expressions 
must now satisfy new syntactic restrictions as 
standard A-normal forms [33]. More specifi- 
cally, each function application (or type appli- 
cation) can only refer to values (as @v; v2). The 
standard F,, function application term @e,e is 
rewritten (according to call-by-value semantics) 
into a nested let expressions followed by the 
actual value application. 


A new product kind k, ® k2 is added into the 
kind language to express a sequence of type con- 
structors. The product kind makes it possible 
to define type functions that takes a sequence 
of type constructors as argument and returns 
another sequence as the result. This is useful to 
express the parameterized modules such as ML 
higher-order functors [21]. 


The Core FLINT contains the following five syntac- 
tic classes: kinds (&), constructors (j), types (c), 
terms (e), and values (v): 


(kinds) & s= Q| ki +k] 1 @ ke 
(con’s) poss t| Int | > (p1,p2) 

| Asse | pr [He] 

| = @(41, #2) | Thy | Mop 
(types) o s= T(p)|VtuK.o|o1,—o2 
(terms) e = v|Az:o.e | Qu, v2 

| Ats:n.e | ofp] 

| let r=e, ine 
(values) vo os= «li 


Here, kinds classify constructors, and types clas- 
sify terms and values. Constructors of kind Q now 
only name monotypes. The monotypes are gener- 
ated from variables, Int, through the constructors 
—. As in F,, the application and abstraction con- 
structors correspond to the function kind Kk; — ko. 
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The pairing and selection constructors (i.e., ®, I) 
correspond to the product kind «; @ k2. Types in 
Core-FLINT include the monotypes, and are closed 
under function spaces, and polymorphic quantifica- 
tion. We use T(z) to denote the type corresponding 
to the constructor yz (which must be of kind Q). As 
in F,,, the terms are an explicitly typed A-calculus 
(but in A-normal form) with explicit constructor ab- 
straction and application forms. We intentionally 
included the primitive constructor Int and the prim- 
itive constant 7 to show how the core calculus might 
be extended into a more complete languages. 


The static semantics of Core-FLINT, given in Fig- 
ure 2, consists of a collection of rules for constructor 
formation, constructor equivalence, type formation, 
type equivalence, and term formation. The term for- 
mation rules are in the form of A;I + e:o where 
A is a kind environment mapping type variables to 
kinds, and I is the type environment mapping term 
variables to types. Harper and Morrisett [15, 23] 
have shown that type checking for predicative F.,,- 
like calculus is decidable, and furthermore, its typing 
rules are consistent with the standard call-by-value 
operational semantics. 


3.4 The Full Language 


In order to make FLINT as simple as possible, we 
let the front end deal with many higher-level lan- 
guage constructs. For example, the front end for ML 
can translate higher-order modules into the Core- 
FLINT-like calculus [35, 14] in a type-preserving 
way, thus completely eliminating the need of mod- 
ule constructs from the intermediate language. Sim- 
ilarly, type classes in Haskell can also be embedded 
into F,, through explicit dictionary passing. 


The complete FLINT language still contains many 
more type and term constructs than the core lan- 
guages. Because FLINT is an explicitly typed lan- 
guage, adding new type constructors into FLINT 
does not involve any type reconstruction problem. 
In the following, we summarize the main features in 
our current design: 


e A letrec construct at the term level to allow 
the declaration of mutually recursive functions. 


e A “sum” type constructor at the constructor 
level to represent ML-like concrete datatypes. 
Manipulating values of sum types are done 
through a set of injection functions plus a 
“switch”-based projection function. 
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e A recursive operator at the constructor level to 
allow definitions of recursive type constructors 
(e.g., List). At the term level, two primitive 
operators, roll and unroll, converts values of 
recursive types into those of the underlying sum 
types. 


e A primitive exception type Exn at the construc- 
tor level and a pair of term-level constructs: 
“raise v” would raise the exception v, and “try 
e handle v” would run the expression e, if any 
exception is raised, the handler v is called. 


e An Abs constructor at the constructor level and 
a pair of primitives pack and unpack at the term 
level, with the following kind and type signa- 
tures: 


Abs ::Q —Q 


pack : Vt ::Q.T(t) — T(Abs(t)) 
unpack : Vt ::.T(Abs(t)) — T(t) 


Every source-level abstract type t is represented 
in the form of Abs[y] inside FLINT, where p is 
the internal representation type (hidden from 
the programmer). The representation types are 
useful when pickling values of abstract types. 


Almost all the rest FLINT constructs can be ex- 
pressed using the same “signature” form as the 
above Abs primitives. Each signature defines a prim- 
itive type constructor at the constructor level and a 
set of primitive constants and operators at the term 
level. The primitive functions often satisfy a set of 
axioms that can be used to optimize the term-level 
expressions. Our current implementation hardwires 
the axioms into the middle-end optimizer, but we 
plan to automate this process in the future. 


The FLINT language also includes primitives such 
as N-bit integers (trapping or non-trapping), N- 
bit words, N-bit characters (ascii or unicode), N- 
bit floating-point numbers, strings, boolean types, 
boxed reference cells, array, packed arrays, vec- 
tors, packed vectors, mono arrays and mono vectors, 
ML-like immutable records (nested or flat), first- 
class continuations, control continuations (used by 
CML [29]), suspensions (or thunks, to support lazy 
evaluations). 


In the long term, we plan to add type dynamic 
and some form of F-bounded quantification to sup- 
port object-oriented languages such as Java. Type 
dynamic would also make it possible to translate 
dynamically typed languages such as Scheme into 
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Constructor Formation and Constructor Equivalence: 


Avy: Q2 Arb po: 


(v/i/fn) AWf{tuK}ptuk A pe Tat: 2 Ab — (pip) a 
AW{t: ki} > ike Aovyyik’ ok Ab pork’ 
(ofte/capp) A > (Ati: ky.) hy — Ke A > py[pe] ik 
Av pwy:k; AD pot: Ke A D> p:: ky @ Ke . 
(cpnod) A > £1 @ pou ky — Ke A p> Ip :: k; (¢= 1,2) 
. AWf{tiK}oppak Ad pork’ Apvypriuk: AD poi ke : 
(cequiv) ee ee A, ae Tice cp vie ce (i= 1,2) 
A p> (At :: &.41) [M2] = [Me/t]yr ck A p> I (p1 @ fe) = pi tt Ki 
Type Formation and Type Equivalence: 
if Appr Avo Aras AW{tiuk} eo 
xefenan) Ap T(p) A ba; — 02 A vo Vt: k.o 
(tequiv) Avwy:2 Aro por 
equiv ga FA SSB Fk Nae ONE Ss 
7 A > T(— (41, H2)) = T(1) — T(He2) 
Term Formation: 
(value) A:T b @s Int A; «:T(z) 
bie tane) A; TW{r:oi} + e:02 A;T Fuso’ —o AST EF w:0' 
age A:T F Ar :01.€ 10, — a A;T - @ujv2:¢ 
(let) A; F e,:0, A;TwW{r:a,} + e2: 02 
a A:T & let r=e; in €2:02 
(ifn /tapp) Awf{ti:«};D Fb e:o Aovyp:k APF viVtuKno 
RAEIES A:T F Ati ne: Vis no A:T F ofp] : [u/t]o 


Figure 2: The Static Semantics of Core-FLINT 
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type ’a icell = (int * ’a * aux_info) ref (* 
datatype tkindI 

= TK_TYC 

| TK_SEQ of tkind list 

| TK_FUN of tkind * tkind 


(* 
(* 


(* 


and tycl 
TC_VAR of DebIndex.index * int (* 
TC_PRIM of PrimTyc.primtyc (* 


TC_FN of tkind list * tyc 

TC_APP of tyc * tyc list 

TC_SEQ of tyc list 

TC_PROJ of tyc * int 

TC_FIX of (tkind * tyc) list * int 
TC_ABS of tyc 

TC_IND of tyc * tycI 

TC_LENV of tyc * int * int * tycEnv 


(* 
(* 
(* 
(* 
(x 
(* 
(x 
(* 


and ltyI 
LT_TYC of tyc (* 
LT_STR of lty list (* 


(* 
(* 
(* 
(* 


LT_POLY of tkind list * lty 
LT_IND of lty * ltyI 


| 
| LT_FCT of lty * lty 
| 
| 
| LTLENV of lty * int * int * tycEnv 


withtype tkind = tkindI icell (* 
and tyc = tycI icell (* 
and lty = ltyI icell (* 
and tycEnv = ...... (* 


internal hash-cell *) 


the monotype kind *) 
the sequence kind *) 
the function kind *) 


tyvar in de Bruijn notation *) 
primitive tycons *) 
constructor abstraction *) 
constructor application *) 
sequence of tycons *) 
projection on sequence *) 
recursive tycon *) 

abstract tycon *) 

tyc memoization node *) 

tyc suspension *) 


monotype *) 

structure record type *) 
functor arrow type *) 
polymorphic type *) 

lty memoization node *) 
lty suspension *) 


hash-consed tkindI cell *) 
hash-consed tycI cell *) 
hash-consed ltyI cell *) 
tyc environment *) 


Figure 3: Representing Kinds, Constructors, and Types 
Sr 


FLINT. We also intend to extend FLINT to cover 
more interesting representation types. Since most. of 
these are just new primitive constructors and func- 
tions, the overall structure of the FLINT language 
remains to be simple and small. 


3.5 Implementations 


One challenge in implementing the FLINT interme- 
diate language is to represent constructors and types 
compactly and efficiently. Type-based analysis often 
involve operations such as type application, normal- 
ization, and equality test. Naive implementation of 
these operations would lead to duplicate copying, re- 
dundant traversal, and extremely slow compilation. 


We use the following techniques to optimize the rep- 
resentations of kinds, constructors, and types ( see 
Figure 3 for a fragment of the FLINT definitions, 
written as ML datatype definitions). First, we rep- 
resent all type variables as de Bruijn indices [6]. Un- 
der de Bruijn notations, all constructors and types 
have unique representations. 


We then hash-cons all the kinds, constructors, and 
types into three separate hash-tables. Each kind 
(tkind), constructor (tyc), or type (1ty) is repre- 
sented as an internal hash cell (or icell). Each icell 
is a reference cell that contains three pieces of in- 
formation: an integer hash code, a term, and a set 
of auxiliary information (aux_info). The aux_info 
for constructors and types maintains two attributes: 
a flag that shows whether it is already in the normal 
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form, and if it is in the normal form, a set of its free 
type variables. Constructing a new type (or con- 
structor) under this representation would involve: 
(1) calculating the hash code from its descendants; 
(2) look up the hash-table, if it is already in, we are 
done; otherwise, calculate the aux_info, and install 
the new icell into the hash-table. 


Finally, to make type reduction lazy, we use Na- 
dathur’s suspension notations [24, 25] to represent 
the intermediate result of unevaluated type appli- 
cations. Intuitively, a type suspension such as 
LT_ENV(t, 7, j,e) is a quadruple consisting of a term 
t with two indices and an environment. The first 
index 7 indicates an embedding level with respect 
to which variable references have been determined 
within the term, and the second index j indicates a 
new embedding level [25]. The environment e deter- 
mines the bindings for the type variables. 


Figure 3 gives parts of the definitions of FLINT kind 
(tkind), constructor (tyc), and type (1ty) using 
SML datatype definitions. Here, constructor ab- 
straction TC_FN and polymorphic type LT_POLY all 
abstract or quantify over a list of type variables: 
each type variable TC_VAR(?, j) is represented as a de 
Bruijn index 7 plus an integer j that indicates the 
exact position in the corresponding list. Suspension 
terms are denoted as TC_ENV and LT_ENV; when a 
suspension ¢ is reduced, it will be replaced by a mem- 
oization node (i.e., TC_IND or LT_IND). Each memo- 
ization node contains a pair: the reduction result ¢,, 
and the original term t,. We keep the original term 
in the memoization node so that future creations of 
term t, can be directly hash-cons-ed to the same 
memoization node (which requires checking equality 
against t,), thus saving unnecessary reductions. 


The combination of these techniques have proven to 
be very effective. With icell-based hash-consing and 
memoization, common operations such as equality 
test, testing if a type is in the normal form, and 
finding out the set of free variables, can all be done 
in constant time. With the use of suspension terms, 
type application is always done on a by-need basis, 
and once it is done, the result: will be memoized 
for future use. Our preliminary measurements have 
shown that on heavily functorized applications such 
as SML/NJ Compilation Manager [4], our optimized 
implementation is an order-of-magnitude faster (in 
compilation time) than naive implementations. 


Representing type variables as de Bruijn indices does 
have its drawback. For example, the type-based ma- 
nipulation becomes much harder to program. A sim- 
ple beta-reduction such as v[j] where v = At :: K.e 


requires adjustment of all type variables occurred 
free in e; furthermore, if ¢ occurs with some type 
abstractions, then jz must be adjusted as well. 


4 Compiling FLINT 


The FLINT code is compiled in two steps. First, the 
middle end performs a series of conventional con- 
trol and data flow optimizations. All optimizations 
are type-preserving so the resulting FLINT code will 
still type-check under the same typing rules. Be- 
cause FLINT terms are always in the A-normal form, 
all CPS-based optimizations [3] apply to FLINT as 
well. Apart from the presence of polymorphism and 
higher-order functions, the resulting FLINT code 
should be very close to the low-level machine lan- 
guages. 


After the optimizations, the back end uses flexi- 
ble representation analysis [34] to compile polymor- 
phism and safe-for-space closure conversion to com- 
pile higher-order functions [36]; it then does the 
standard register allocation, instruction scheduling, 
and machine code generation [8]. 


In the rest of this section, we sample several impor- 
tant techniques used in our compiler back end. 


4.1 Type Specialization 


Because polymorphic functions are often more ex- 
pensive than monomorphic functions, the middle 
end of our compiler performs several rounds of type 
specialization to decrease the degree of polymor- 
phism. The basic idea can be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example: 


let f=At::Q.Ar :: T(t). 
in let g=As::Q.Ay:: s.Q@(f[s])y 
in... g[Int] ... g[Int] ... 


Here, assume function f and g are only called as 
shown, then we can rewrite the above programs into 
the following: 


let f/ = Ax :: T(Int).zr 
in let g’ = Ay:: T(Int).@f’y 


? ? 


GD; 93 Box Eves 


Both f and g now become monomorphic functions. 
This transformation can be carried out through a 
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bottom up traversal: because function g is only ap- 
plied to Int, g can be specialized to Int first; after 
this, f can be specialized in the same way. 


4.2 Lambda Reduction 


Type specialization will only be most effective if it is 
combined with conventional dataflow optimizations 
such as dead code elimination, common subexpres- 
sion elimination, constant folding, constant propaga- 
tion, and loop invariants. The middle-end optimizer 
does all of these. The lambda contraction phase is 
also a good place to carry out domain specific pro- 
gram analysis and program optimizations. 


4.3 Representation Analysis 


One novel aspect in our back end is to use the 
new flexible representation analysis technique [34] 
to compile the polymorphic functions and func- 
tors. Under flexible representation analysis, re- 
cursive and mutable data objects can use unboxed 
representations without incurring expensive runtime 
cost on heavily polymorphic code. In contrast, the 
coercion-based approach used in Gallium [19] and 
SML/NJ [87] does not support unboxed represen- 
tations on recursive and mutable objects; the type- 
passing approach used in TIL [38] does handle all 
data objects, but it involves heavy-weight runtime 
type analysis and code manipulations. 


4.4 Closure Conversion 


After the polymorphism is eliminated, we use an 
efficient and safe-for-space closure conversion algo- 
rithm [36] to compile the higher-order functions. 
Our algorithm exploits the use of compile-time con- 
trol and data flow information to optimize closure 
representations. By extensive closure sharing and 
allocating as many closures in registers as possi- 
ble, our closure conversion algorithm not only gives 
good performance but also satisfies the strong safe 
for space complexity rule [3], thus achieving good 
asymptotic space usage. 


5 Translation into FLINT 


To demonstrate the power of the FLINT language, 
we have built a new front end that translates the en- 
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tire SML’97 [22] plus MacQueen-Tofte higher-order 
modules [21]) into our typed common intermediate 
format. This new front end and the FLINT mid- 
dle end have been incorporated and released as part 
of the Standard ML of New Jersey compiler since 
version 109.24 (January 9, 1997). Translation from 
the Core-ML-like (or Core-Haskell-like) language to 
FLINT is same as the standard embedding of ML 
into F,, [13]; other features such as ML datatypes 
are translated into FLINT type constructors. Com- 
pilation from SML higher-order modules to FLINT 
is quite a challenge because higher-order modules in- 
volve the use of dependent types which, in general, 
cannot be expressed as F,,-like polymorphism. 


Fortunately, ML-style higher-order modules have a 
clean phase-distinction property; the module lan- 
guage is completely separate from the core lan- 
guage. In acompanion paper [35], we present a type- 
directed translation of the MacQueen-Tofte higher- 
order modules into the Core-FLINT like language. 
The basic idea of our algorithm is like this: we notice 
that every ML module can be split into a type part 
and a value part; the type (value) part of a struc- 
ture includes all its type (value) components plus the 
type (value) parts of its structure and functor com- 
ponents; the type part of a functor is an higher-order 
type function from the type part of its arguments to 
that of its result; the value part of a functor can be 
viewed as a polymorphic function quantified over the 
type part of its arguments; functor applications can 
thus be expressed as a combination of type applica- 
tion and value application as in the Girard-Reynolds 
calculus. The detailed algorithm can be found in the 
companion paper [35]. 


The fact that ML-style higher-order modules can 
be embedded into FLINT is a good indication 
of FLINT’s expressive power. We are currently 
working on translations of other source languages 
such as Haskell, Java, Safe C. Translating Haskell 
into FLINT is not much different from translating 
the Core-SML language. Two distinct features of 
Haskell are type class and lazy evaluation. Type class 
can be eliminated by explicit dictionary-passing, 
done by the type checker in the front end. Lazy eval- 
uation requires the use of FLINT primitives, delay 
and force, to make the evaluation explicit. Translat- 
ing Java into FLINT is less trivial, but it boils down 
to what kind of encodings [5] we use to model the 
Java objects. 


We believe that FLINT is a sufficiently rich inter- 
mediate language that can be used to handle many 
interesting application languages. While building a 
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new front end will not be completely trivial, it is def- 
initely much easier than translating into C or build- 
ing a compiler from scratch. If we consider C as 
a common intermediate format. for conventional im- 
perative languages, FLINT plays the same role but 
for modern HOT languages. 


6 Related Work 


Common intermediate format has been an active re- 
search area in the past. Many existing compilers 
such as GNU’s GCC, Stanford’s SUIF [12], and U. 
Washington’s Vortex [7] all use some kind of shared 
intermediate representations for multiple source lan- 
guages. In addition, the C programming language 
has been used as the de facto common intermedi- 
ate format for a long time. Of course, none of these 
intermediate languages are strongly typed, and nei- 
ther do they support advanced HOT languages such 
as ML. 


One example of typed intermediate format. is the 
Java VM bytecode [20]. Like FLINT, the Java byte- 
code can be statically type-checked, though its type 
system is not as formalized as the F,, calculus. Be- 
cause the Java bytecode is originally designed for 
Java only, it does not directly support common HOT 
language features such as higher-order functions and 
polymorphic functions. 


Typed intermediate languages have gotten a lot of 
attentions in the ML community lately. Several 
ML compilers, e.g., Gallium [19], SML/NJ [37], and 
TIL [38], all maintain explicit type information in- 
side their intermediate languages. Our FLINT com- 
piler is the first that handles the entire SML’97 plus 
MacQueen-Tofte higher-order modules. 


Using the predicative polymorphic -calculus to 
model the type-theoretic semantics of Standard ML 
was pioneered by Harper and Mitchell [13]. Their 
XML calculus also includes dependent types to char- 
acterize ML module constructs. Harper and Mor- 
risett [15, 23] later proposed to use a predicative 
variant of F,, (but extended with typerec) to com- 
pile ML-like polymorphism. Recently, Harper and 
Stone [16] gave a new type theoretic account for the 
entire SML’97; the internal language they use still 
contain a separate module calculus and translucent 
types. All these work inspired us to look into the 
possibility of building a typed common intermediate 
format based on F,,. 


7 Conclusions 


We have presented a new framework for constructing 
high-quality compilers for multiple advanced (HOT) 
languages. By compiling different general-purpose 
and application languages into a single typed inter- 
mediate format, some of the “Babel” problems as- 
sociated with application languages can be nicely 
resolved. For example, the compiler infrastructure 
we are building can be quickly adapted to gener- 
ate compilers for new application languages. Also, 
languages compiled under FLINT can interact with 
each other based on their static type information. 
They may also share a single runtime system with 
system-wide garbage collector and foreign function 
call interface. 


Although the FLINT compiler has been incorpo- 
rated and released with the SML/NJ compiler for 
a while, the design of the FLINT language is still at 
its very early stage. In fact, some important features 
such as objects and type dynamic are still not sup- 
ported well. In the future, we plan to gain more ex- 
perience about application languages, and to expand 
and evolve FLINT into a more mature intermediate 
language. 
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9 Availability 


A preliminary implementation of the FLINT inter- 
mediate language is now used by (and released with) 
the Standard ML of New Jersey (SML/NJ) compiler. 
SML/NJ is a joint work by AT&T, Lucent, Prince- 
ton and Yale; both the software and the source code 
are available via anonymous FTP from : 
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ftp.research.bell-labs.com/pub/smlnj 


More detailed information and related papers on 
FLINT can be found at the following WWW page: 


http://flint.cs.yale.edu 
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Abstract 


Programmers have traditionally been passive users 
of compilers, rather than active exploiters of their 
transformational abilities. This paper presents 
MAGIK, a system that allows programmers to easily 
and modularly incorporate application-specific ex- 
tensions into the compilation process. 

The MAGIK system gives programmers two signif- 
icant capabilities. First, it provides mechanisms 
that implementors can use to incorporate applica- 
tion semantics into compilation, thereby enabling 
both optimizations and semantic checking impossi- 
ble by other means. Second, since extensions are in- 
voked during the translation from source to machine 
code, code transformations (such as software fault 
isolation [14]) can be performed with full access to 
the symbol and data flow information available to 
the compiler proper, allowing them both to exploit 
source semantics and to have their transformations 
(automatically) optimized as any other code. 


1 Introduction 


This paper presents MAGIK, a system that can be 
used to incorporate both application semantics and 
control into compilation. MAGIK is motivated by 
two sets of insights. First, programmer-defined data 
structures and functions define a semantically rich 
(albeit syntactically poor) language, built on top of 
the language the programmer uses to define them. 
Unfortunately, these meta languages have not had 
optimizers: optimization occurs at the lower-level of 
the programming language, but not at the high-level 
defined by their interface. Our belief is that since 
high-level operations are heavy-weight (e.g., they 
deal with file I/O, window manipulations, trans- 
actions, and thread creation), optimizations which 
understand their semantics offer the hope of signifi- 
cant speed improvements, potentially exceeding the 
impact of all other compiler optimizations. Second, 
programming has historically been passive: with the 


exception of restricted local code transformations 
provided by macro systems, programmers are lim- 
ited to writing code, while the power to transform 
the code has been reserved for compilers. Our belief 
is that giving programmers safe, ready access to the 
compilation process will significantly improve the 
scope of programmer capabilities. 


The MAGIK system has been built to test these be- 
liefs. MAGIK provides a simple, modular mecha- 
nism for programmers to dynamically incorporate 
extensions into the MAGIK compiler. User exten- 
sions, written in ANSI C, are dynamically linked 
into MAGIK during compilation. Extensions are 
given access to MAGIK’s intermediate representa- 
tion (IR) through a set of interfaces that allow them 
to easily create, delete, and augment IR at compile 
time. Both this IR and MAGIK are built on top 
of the Icc compiler [3], which is used to compile the 
source language (ANSI C). The control MAGIK gives 
to programmers enables a broad class of optimiza- 
tion and code transformations. This paper presents 
ten such extensions and sketches of many more. 


This paper concentrates on two abilities provided 
by MAGIK. First, it provides a way for implemen- 
tors to include domain-specific semantics into com- 
pilation. Using this ability, implementors can build 
both interface optimizers (for speed) and interface 
checkers (for safety). Interface optimizers exploit 
application-specific knowledge in order to obtain 
performance improvements. Such optimizers are ap- 
plicable to a wide range of interfaces: “bignums”, 
message passing and I/O libraries, math libraries, 
matrix transformations for graphics, even simple 
queue operations. From a compiler perspective this 
ability is useful in any situation where providing a 
compiler “builtin” would allow more aggressive op- 
timization. From an implementor perspective they 
are useful in situations where an interface imple- 
mentor could look at a call or sequence of calls to 
his implementation and craft specialized call(s) that 
exploited local uses. For example, a file system im- 
plementor can write a optimizer that exploits knowl- 
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edge of file system operations to perform optimiza- 
tions such as hiding disk latency by both inserting 
disk block prefetching commands, and transforming 
synchronous file I/O operations into asynchronous 
ones. Interface checkers use application-specific 
knowledge to enforce stricter semantic checks. For 
example, by requiring that system call error codes 
be checked (or inserting such checks) or by ensuring 
that assertion conditions do not have side effects. 
The second main ability MAGIK provides is an 
easy, modular way to do general code transforma- 
tions with full access to source information. Us- 
ing this ability, programmers can instrument code, 
augment it (e.g., by introducing software fault isola- 
tion code [14] or garbage collection reference coun- 
ters) or enforce invariants about it (e.g., that no 
pointer casts are allowed). Unlike object code mod- 
ifiers such as ATOM [11], MAGIK clients are tightly 
integrated with the source compiler. Performing 
transformations during the translation from high- 
level source language to machine code has two im- 
portant characteristics. First, it provides access to 
the full semantics of the high-level language, in- 
formation that source transformers can exploit (or 
require) during code transformation. Second, the 
IR produced from these user transformations is a 
first class citizen, optimized no differently than the 
IR produced by the compiler itself. As a result, 
the compiler optimizes these transformations as it 
would any other code. 

This paper is organized as follows: Section 2 dis- 
cusses related work. Section 3 provides an overview 
of the system. Section 4 provides two examples 
of incorporating user-level semantics into optimiza- 
tion, while Section 5 presents two transformations 
that exploit the information available at source level 
to augment the code. Section 6 presents further ex- 
amples of how to use extensible compilation, Sec- 
tion 7 discusses issues in the current system and 
directions for future work and Section 8 concludes. 


2 Related Work 


Examples of including application-level information 
into compilation are compiler-directed prefetching 
and management of I/O [9] and ParaSoft’s In- 
sure++ [8], which can check for Unix system call 
errors (similar to the MAGIK checker shown in Fig- 
ure 2). Using a MAGIK-based approach, systems 
such as these could be built without compiler mod- 
ifications. 

We compare MAGIK to macro systems, semantic- 
based optimizers, extensible compilers, and object 


code modifiers. 

Macro systems are the most venerable instance of 
user-level code transformers. An advantage of such 
systems (Lisp is a good example) over MAGIK is 
their tight integration with the source language — 
extensions are typically written in the same lan- 
guage and style as the rest of the application. The 
main advantage MAGIK provides is power. Macro 
systems such as Weise and Crew’s recent work [16] 
are restricted to fairly localized code transforma- 
tions, while MAGIK extensions can perform global 
transformations across many interface calls, using 
symbol table and flow graph information provided 
by the compiler. 

Mark Vandevoorde and John Guttag [12, 13] de- 
scribe a system that provides programmers with a 
safe way to impart some classes of semantic infor- 
mation to the optimizer. User-level specifications 
for a restricted functional language are consumed 
by a theorem prover that optimizes based on the 
specific situation in which function calls are used. 
While their system is more automatic than MAGIK, 
it is less powerful. For instance, MAGIK gives pro- 
grammers the ability to perform optimizations that 
appear difficult to express as specifications. The 
cost of this power is that MAGIK more difficult to 
use. Further practical experience is needed to de- 
termine if MAGIK’s added power is worth this cost. 


MAGIK follows in the footsteps of the Atom object 
code modification system [11] (foreshadowed by the 
object code modifiers of Wall [15] and Srivastava 
and Wall [10]), which provides users with the abil- 
ity to modify object code in a clean, simple manner. 
Atom was one of the first tools to give programmers 
ready access to the transformational abilities en- 
cased in compilers. MAGIK complements this work, 
and trades the practical generality of dealing with 
object code for improved information and code effi- 
ciency gained by working within a high-level source 
compiler. Since MAGIK has access to all the infor- 
mation available to the source compiler (e.g., symbol 
table, flow graph information, high-level semantics) 
it can derive facts lost at the object code level. For 
instance, it can easily insert reference counts around 
all accesses to a particular pointer type; an object 
code modifier, working solely at the level of loads 
and stores, cannot. Furthermore, since MAGIK ex- 
tensions are integrated with the optimization done 
by the compiler, they can be implemented more ef- 
ficiently: IR added by an extension is optimized no 
differently than IR produced from source. In con- 
trast, object code have to both work without much 
source-level information and cannot bootstrap exist- 
ing compiler optimizers [15]. An important practi- 
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cal difference between MAGIK and object code mod- 
ifiers is that MAGIK is significantly easier to imple- 
ment. The system described in this paper took the 
author less than a month to implement and it runs 
on all targets that the base compiler supports (x86, 
Mips, Sparc). In contrast, duplicating the function- 
ality of ATOM for even a single architecture would 
require significantly more work (especially on an ar- 
chitecture such as the x86). 

There are many compilers designed to support easy 
addition of optimizations (e.g., SUIF [1]). These 
system could have been used to implement MAGIK; 
Icc was chosen because of the author’s familiarity 
with it. To the best of our knowledge, none of these 
compilers have been used explicitly for extending 
the optimizer with user-level semantics or transfor- 
mations. 

MAGIK can be viewed as an “Open System” in the 
spirit of Kiczale’s work [7]. 

Of course, programmers have long performed inter- 
face optimizations by hand. The advantages of au- 
tomated optimization are well known. 


3 System Overview 


MAGIK provides a framework to extend compilation. 
User extensions are implemented as dynamically- 
linked functions. User extensions come in two 
classes: code extensions and data structure exten- 
sions. Code extensions are invoked at every function 
definition and are able to enumerate, add, delete, 
and modify MAGIK’s IR as it makes the transition 
from source language to machine code. Data struc- 
ture extensions are invoked at every data structure 
definition and are able to add, delete and modify 
structure elements. Since compiler internals are in 
flux, implementation portability is provided by iso- 
lating extensions from internal IR details via a set of 
standardized interfaces; multiple interfaces are pro- 
vided, specialized to the main domains MAGIK is 
used in. 

A given compilation may use many different exten- 
sions. To make the system usable, it is crucial that 
extension composition is modular. The two main 
requirements of modularity are that extensions be 
able to inspect the code produced by others and that 
extensions can be obliviously composed. MAGIK 
meets these requirements by providing three differ- 
ent extension types (transformers, optimizers, and 
inspectors) that correspond to the three main func- 
tional uses of extensions. Transformers are used to 
perform code transformations that do not depend 
on integration with global optimization (e.g., par- 


tially evaluating a C printf call). Optimizers are used 
to perform iterative optimization and are repeatedly 
invoked during global optimization until no IR mod- 
ifications occur. (Optimizers differ from both trans- 
formers and inspectors in that they may be invoked 
multiple times.) Inspectors are similar in function- 
ality to transformers except their placement in the 
extension pipeline ensures that they see all IR that 
will be compiled to code. 

The main implementation limitation of the MAGIK 
system is that since Icc provides no global optimiza- 
tion framework optimizers are given only weak data 
flow information. We are investigating methods of 
removing this limitation (e.g., by using the SUIF 
compiler system [1}). 

An operational overview of the extension process is 
as follows: 


1. Programmers implement extensions using the 
MAGIK libraries; these extensions are compiled 
to object code. The location of this code is 
either specified to MAGIK using command-line 
flags or by embedding the location in source 
files. For instance, header files can specify an 
extension to optimize the interfaces they define. 


2. MAGIK compiles high-level source (ANSI C) to 
its internal IR in the traditional manner. As 
MAGIK encounters extension location directives 
(either as compiler flags or embedded in source) 
it uses the did dynamic linker [5] to dynami- 
cally link the named extensions into the com- 
piler proper. 


3. At every function MAGIK encounters it invokes 
all code extensions, beginning with transformer 
extensions. At this point the extensions are free 
to augment, modify and delete parts of the IR. 
As part of the global optimization loop, MAGIK 
calls each optimization extension. These ex- 
tensions have access to any data flow informa- 
tion computed by the compiler (e.g., use and 
def sets, values of procedure parameters, etc.) 
To ensure that code produced by any exten- 
sion is visible to all others (a requirement for 
modular composition of different extensions) 
MAGIK loops through the extensions until no 
more modifications occur to the IR. A nice re- 
sult of this organization is that the code pro- 
duced by an extension is optimized as aggres- 
sively as the code produced from application 
source. After all optimization extensions have 
run, and no modifications occur, MAGIK runs 
inspector extensions in their specified order. 
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void 

signed char 
unsigned char 
signed short 
unsigned short 
int 

unsigned 

long 

unsigned long 
float 

double 

void * 


a 


nn 


CH 


Vv 
(@ 
U 
Ss 
U 
I 

U 
L 
U 
F 
D 
Pp 





Table 1: MAGIK types (superset of Icc’s types). 


4. At every structure definition MAGIK invokes 
all structure extensions. These extensions can 
add, modify and delete structure entries. Typi- 
cally these extensions are also paired with code 
extensions that augment data structure field 
uses and definitions. 


5. MAGIK emits code. 


MAGIK’s lowest-level IR interface, based closely on 
that the the underlying compiler (Icc) is terse, sim- 
ple and portable. Structurally, the IR is a tree lan- 
guage. Leaves are variables, labels, or constants; 
internal nodes represent operations performed on 
them (e.g., addition, indirection, jumps, function 
calls). When operands are created they are associ- 
ated with a type selected from MAGIK’s base types 
(shown in Table 1). Thereafter, types are implicit: 
operations infer their own types based on the type of 
their operands. Any conversions required by ANSI 
C are performed by MAGIK (e.g., as required by 
ANSI C a character variable will be converted to an 
integer before addition with an integer). 
User-created IR (type: IIR) is of a different type 
than native IR (type: X-IR). This distinction is help- 
ful because user-constructed IR typically requires 
preprocessing before it can be sensibly incorporated 
into Icc’s internal representation. By exploiting 
static type-checking, MAGIK can prevent users from 
blithely intermixing the different representations. 
The interfaces are presented in the following tables: 
routines to allocate, lookup and manipulate symbols 
in Table 4, routines to construct IR in Table 5, and 
routines to navigate the IR in Table 2. Higher-level 
interfaces are discussed in Section 4 and Section 5. 
We expect MAGIK to evolve with further experi- 
ence. To aid iterative design, the current imple- 
mentation has emphasized simplicity at all levels. 
MAGIK is built on top of the Icc retargetable ANSI 
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C compiler [3], and uses its IR language as its fun- 
damental interface [4] (higher-level interfaces are 
crafted on top of this). The regularity and small 
size of Icc’s IR has been a major asset. Impor- 
tantly, since mapping other IR’s to the MAGIK IR 
and back should be straightforward, it can be real- 
istically used as a basis for defining a standardized, 
compiler-independent, extension interface similar in 
availability to ANSI C’s standardized libraries. 
While the implementation exploits Icc’s infrastruc- 
ture, there is no fundamental tie to Icc. As experi- 
ence with the system and its uses grows, reimple- 
mentations will occur in more aggressive compilers 
(or, alternatively, MAGIK will be used to enhance 
the optimization framework of Icc). 

One of the common uses of MAGIK is to incorpo- 
rate new functions as “built-ins” into the compiler. 
Since there can be tens or (at aggressive sites) hun- 
dreds of builtins, it is critical that the extension pro- 
cess itself is efficient. To achieve the required effi- 
ciency, MAGIK dynamically links extensions rather 
than isolating them in sub-processes that commu- 
nicate via shared memory. In most cases this pro- 
cess has no significant impact on compilation speed. 
For implementations that wish to remove all over- 
head (at some cost in reduced flexibility) MAGIK 
provides an interface that can be used to statically 
link extensions into the compiler proper (similar to 
the process of adding device drivers to most operat- 
ing systems). 

The following two sections discuss the interfaces 
MAGIK provides for incorporating application se- 
mantics (e.g., interface optimization and checking) 
and for general code transformation. 


4 Incorporating Application Seman- 
tics 


As discussed previously, user-level data structures 
and functions define a high-level language, the se- 
mantics of which is unavailable to traditional com- 
pilers. MAGIK provides mechanisms that allow 
applications to construct extensions that can ex- 
ploit these languages’ semantics for improved se- 
mantic checking, optimization, and general trans- 
formations. The two main constructs of interest are 
functions and data structures. In the case of func- 
tions, clients are mainly interested in two pieces of 
data-flow information: the location of calls in re- 
lation to each other, and the definitions and uses 
of each call’s operands and results. Clients also 
require semantic information about each call site’s 
operands: their type, whether they are constants, 
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and if so, what their values are. In the case of data 
structures clients are primarily interested in defini- 
tions and uses of structures and their fields. 

To make IR manipulations easier, MAGIK exploits 
the limited information needed in this area to pro- 
vide a default interface that is simpler than the 
general MAGIK IR. It includes basic block struc- 
tures, function calls, details about function argu- 
ments and results (e.g., whether they are constants, 
their type, possible values, etc.) and information 
about structure accesses. A library of routines are 
provided that allow clients to add, modify, delete 
and augment function calls and code easily. Addi- 
tional routines are provided to search for particular 
functions and lists of functions in the IR (easing IR 
navigation), traverse argument lists, and routines 
that compute the set of variables defined and used 
by a given call site. Table 6 presents MAGIK’s inter- 
face for finding, manipulating, and constructing call 
sites. Table 7 presents MAGIK’s interface for finding 
IR tree patterns, and both structure and structure 
field uses. 

Clients that need access to the full power of 
MAGIK’s IR can, of course, use it; the layering 
provided by default is intended as syntactic sugar 
rather than a barrier. 

The following subsections present MAGIK’s seman- 
tic interface and four example clients. The first 
client exploits MAGIK to perform the general trans- 
formation of adding a compiler “builtin” output 
function that is implicitly aware of its operand 
types (eliminating the need for printf-style format 
- strings). The second client adds more rigorous se- 
mantic checking of Unix system calls by inserting 
checks around call sites that ignore a system call’s 
return value. The third client ensures that signal 
handlers call only reentrant functions. Finally, the 
four extension optimizes RPC call sites by using 
partial evaluation to generate specialized argument 
marshaling code. 


4.1 Example: adding type-aware func- 
tions 


ANSI C suffers from the lack of a graceful mecha- 
nism to handle poly-typed functions. Programmers 
are typically reduced to specifying argument types 
using a manually-constructed type string. This 
methodology is clumsy and error prone. One of the 
more painful effects of this lack is that C is one of the 
few languages in use that does not have type-aware 
I/O routines. 

Figure 1 presents a MAGIK extension that adds 
a type-aware output routine, output. It works by 


rewriting all calls to the poly-typed function it de- 
fines (output) to call printf using a type string (type- 
string) it constructs from the type of output’s argu- 
ments. An operational view is as follows: 


1. The extension iterates over all calls to output 
using the MAGIK functions FirstCall and NextCall. 


2. For each callsite, it builds up a printf-style type 
string by iterating over output’s argument list 
(using the MAGIK functions FirstArg and NextArg) 
and appending the type of each argument to 


typestring. 


3. After typestring has been constructed, the exten- 
sion uses RewriteCall to modify the call site to 
call printf instead of output and inserts typestring 
as the first argument. 


A sample usage: 


void example(int i, int j) { 
output(“i=”, i, “j=”, j); 


} 


While some languages (such as C++) support this 
capability for simple scalers, our extension can be 
easily modified to print the fields in aggregate types, 
freeing programmers from having to tediously write 
data structure-specific output routines (this func- 
tionality was elided for brevity). Extensible code 
synthesis is powerful. Example uses include the 
automatic generation of routines to translate data 
structures between “in-core” and on-disk represen- 
tations and the construction of linked-list, hash- 
tables, and associative arrays specialized to partic- 
ular data structure types. A similar technique is 
used in Subsection 4.4 to construct an efficient ar- 
gument marshaling routine for a remote procedure 
call system. 


4.2 Example: safe system calls 


C and Unix are notorious for using integer error 
codes to indicate exceptional conditions. C and 
Unix programmers are notorious for not checking 
these codes. This problem is a significant one, es- 
pecially with the prevalence of network comput- 
ing (where file I/O operations have to be retried 
with some frequency). Figure 2 presents an an ex- 
tension that inserts error condition checks around 
unchecked Unix system calls and prints out errors 
that occur. 

The extension works as follows: 
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/* Add a type—aware output function. */ /* Add checks to unchecked system calls. */ 


int RewriteOutput(X_IR c) { int RewriteUnix(XIR c) { 
# define MAXARGS 64 /* list of all calls we insert checks for */ 
XIR a; char *unixcalls[] = { “read” , “write” , “seek”, 
/* ... */ 0}; 
/* Foreach callsite, rewrite the output call. */ IIR res, err, stmt; 
for(c = FirstCall(c, “output”); char *n; 
c != NULL; 
c = NextCall(c, “output”)) { /* foreach callsite, rewrite the output call */ 


for(res = NULL, c = FirstCallV(c, unixcalls); 


/* String to hold derived typestring. */ c != NULL; c = NextCallV(c, unixcalls)) { 


char typestring;/MAXARGS+*2+1] = {0}; CallName(c) 
i= ame\{c); 


/* Foreach argument, create a typestring. */ 


for(a = FirstArg(c); a != NULL; /* If result used, assume it is checked. */ 
a = NextArg(a)) { if(Uses(c)) 
switch(OpType(a)) { continue; 
case I: strcat(typestring, “%d ”); break; else 
ease P: warn( “unchecked system call <%s>\n” ,n); 
/* Print strings differently 
than pointers. */ /* Create temp to hold returned value +/ 
if(RawPtrType(NodeType(a)) == C) if(!res) ; 
strcat(typestring, “%s ”); res = Temp(inttype, MAGIK_REG); 
else 
strcat(typestring, “Ox%p ”); /* Create IR to assign the return value 
break; to res. */ 
[® 2 */ stmt = AddStmt(c, 
default: panic( “Bogus type”); Asgn(res, ImportExprRef(c))); 
/* Create a call to error routine; expects 
/* Add newline */ syscall’s name and return code. */ 
strcat(typestring, “\n”); err = Call(“error”, voidtype, Cnststr(n), 
/* Change call to output to call to printf. */ res, NULL); ; 
RewriteCall(c, “printf”); /* Insert check for syscall failure. */ 
/* Add typestring as first argument. +/ AddStmt(stmt, 
PushArg(c, Cnststr(typestring)); } IfStmt(Lt(res, Cnsti(0)), err)); 
} 
return MAGIK_OK; ; return MAGIK_OK; 
} 


Figure 1: Routine to add a type-aware output rou- ‘Figure 2: Extension that places error checks around 
was.to'C unchecked system calls. 
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1. It iterates over all calls to the functions listed 
in the array unixcalls using the MAGIK functions 
FirstCallV and NextCallV. 


2. For each call site it checks if the result of the call 
is used (using the MAGIK routine Uses). Un- 
fortunately, a use does not guarantee that the 
call’s result is checked — for simplicity, we elide 
more aggressive checking. 


3. For call sites that do not use the result of the 
system call, the extension creates IR to check 
the system call’s return value and, if it is an 
error, call an error procedure (error) to print it 
out. It then inserts this IR into the original IR 
using AddStmt. 


4.3. Example: safe signal handlers 


Unix signal handlers represent primitive threads of 
controls. Unfortunately, they are used by many pro- 
grammers who are unfamiliar with the dangers of 
threaded programs. A common mistake made is to 
call non-reentrant library functions from these han- 
dlers. If the application was suspended in the mid- 
dle of a call to the same function (or to a function 
that manipulates state it depends on) the applica- 
tion program will, non-deterministically, exhibit in- 
correct behavior. 

To help prevent this class of problems we have 
defined an extension that prevents calls to non- 
reentrant functions in a signal handler (the exten- 
sion’s code is elided for brevity). The extension 
works as follows: 


e To trigger checking all signal handlers adhere to 
the naming convention of prefixing their name 
with “sig.” (e.g., sig_protection_fault). 


e The extension scans for all functions beginning 
with this prefix and, for each callsite, checks 
that the call is either to one of a list of known 
reentrant functions or to a function that is pre- 
fixed with sig. Any call that does not satisfy 
these requirements is flagged. 


e To ensure that only checked handlers are in- 
stalled as signal handlers it also looks for han- 
dler installation calls and checks that they only 
install functions beginning with the sig_ prefix. 


4.4 Example: RPC specialization 
Remote procedure call (RPC) is a widely used ab- 


straction in distributed programming. A signifi- 
cant overhead of a general-purpose RPC call is the 


cost of copying the call’s arguments into a message 
buffer (“argument marshaling”). Figure 3 presents 
a MAGIK extension that uses partial evaluation to 
remove the main contributor to this overhead, the 
interpretation of argument types, by crafting mar- 
shaling code specialized to a particular callsite. 
The extensions infrastructure is similar to that used 
to implement output: it scans for calls to rpc and ex- 
amines the its argument which, syntactically, is a 
call to a remote function. It decomposes this call 
into its constituent pieces and then builds marshal- 
ing code to copy each argument in the RPC call 
into a memory vector. It then rewrites the call to 
rpc to take a pointer to a local copy of the remote 
procedure along with a pointer to the constructed 
message buffer and its size. A sample usage is as 
follows: 


int k,j,i; 
double d; 
[# . */ 


/* call remote procedure remote_foo */ 
rpc(remote_foo(j, i, k, d)); 


Of course, this usage can be made prettier by com- 
municating the names of remote procedures to the 
extension, thereby eliminating the need for the rpc 
annotation. For simplicity we do not perform this 
syntactic cleanup (we also ignore result passing). 


5 Code transformations 


Code transformations involve rewriting or augment- 
ing general code (i.e., unlike the extensions de- 
scribed in the previous section, their domain is not 
limited to a specific interface). Example code trans- 
formations are software fault isolation, the transla- 
tion of pointers from one representation to another, 
or the insertion of checks to ensure a pointer use is 
not nil. 

In MAGIK, code transformations are typically imple- 
mented by searching for specific IR trees and (pos- 
sibly) replacing or augmenting them. To make this 
style of usage easy, MAGIK provides an interface spe- 
cialized to this domain. IR navigation can be im- 
plemented using MAGIK-provided pattern matching 
routines that iterate over IR, returning all locations 
that extension-specified IR trees occur at. Rewrit- 
ing support includes procedures that insert, delete 
and augment IR subtrees. These routines isolate the 
programmer from implementation-specific details of 
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/* Find RPC calls and build marshalling code. */ 


int MarshalGen(X_IR r) { 
/* foreach callsite, rewrite output call «/ 
for(r = FirstCall(r, “rpc” ); 
r != NULL; r = NextCall(r, “rpc”)) { 
IIR index, marshalv; 
int offset, sz; 
XIR as G 


/* Allocate marshaling array on stack. «/ 
marshalvy = Array(doubletype, Nargs(c)); 
offset = 0; 

/* Remote call is rpc’s first argument. +/ 
c = FirstArg(r); 


/* Store arguments in marshalling vec. «/ 
for(a = FirstArg(c); a != NULL; 
a = NextArg(a)) { 
/* ensure correct alignment. +/ 
offset = roundup(offset, NodeAlign(a)); 
sz = NodeSize(a); 


/* Form expression ”* (type *)(marshal + 
offset)” where type is typeof(a). «/ 
index = Index(Cast(Copy(marshalv), 
Ptr(NodeType(a))), 
Cnsti(offset/sz)); 


/* marshalv[offset] = a */ 
PushStmt(c, 
Asgn(index, ImportExprCopy(a))); 
/* Add size of argument. */ 
offset += NodeSize(a); 

} 

/* Replace rpc call with message send; send 
takes a pointer to a local copy of the 
remote function and the marshal vector 
and size as arguments. */ 

c = ReplaceExpr(c, 

Call(“send” , inttype, 
CallName(c), Copy(marshalv), 
Cnsti(offset), NULL)); 


return MAGIK_OK; 


} 


Figure 3: Extension that creates specialized mar- 
shaling code based on remote procedure call argu- 
ment types. 


/* Used by qsort to compare element sizes. */ 
static int pack-cmp(void *p, void *q) { 
return FieldSize(*(Field *)p) — 
FieldSize(*(Field *)q); 
} 


/* Look for structures with ”pack_” prefix and 
minimize their storage size by sorting their 
elements by size. */ 

void Packer(Symbol p) { 

unsigned n; 
Field *fi; 


if(strncmp(StructName(p), “pack-”, 5) != 0) 
return; 

/* Get fields */ 

fl = ImportFields(p, &n); 

/* Sort them. */ 

qsort(fl, n, sizeof fl[0], pack_cmp); 

/* Write them out. */ 

ExportFields(p, fl, n); 


Figure 4: Routine to minimize structure size by 
sorting elements by alignment requirements. 


IR modification (e.g., the need to update all point- 
ers to a node that has been used as a CSE). 


5.1 Example: structure packing 


Dense structure layout can be used to improve lo- 
cality. Figure 4 presents a data structure exten- 
sion that rearranges structure fields to reduce struc- 
ture size. Using the same capabilities extensions 
can perform many useful structure transformations: 
fields can be automatically arranged to be endian- 
neutral and on machines that lack sub-word opera- 
tions, shorts and chars can be promoted to ints. 


6 Extensible compilation: 
of use 


patterns 


This section delineates some broad classes of exten- 
sible compiler uses. Both simple and ambitious ex- 
amples are included to give a flavor of the range of 
operations that can be performed. Many of the ex- 
amples provide programmers with capabilities not 
previously available. 
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User semantic optimization As described in 
Section 4, the languages defined by interface’s func- 
tions and data structures have not had optimizers 
that understood their semantics. Since the opera- 
tions defined by these languages are heavy-weight, 
providing a mechanism to incorporate this informa- 
tion offers the potential of speed improvements ex- 
ceeding the impact of all other compiler optimiza- 
tions. 

An example of this style of use is an extension that 
understands remote procedure call (RPC). When it 
encounters a series of RPCs, it can aggregate them 
into a single message (improving throughput) and 
by looking for definitions of their operands and uses 
of their results, replace synchronous RPC with asyn- 
chronous, and push the call higher in the program 
text, and the check for completeness right before 
any use (improving latency). Similar optimizations 
can be done for file I/O. 

Another example is an extension that optimizes 
calls to a graphics library. Consider a sequence of 
calls that manipulate a matrix. Using a library- 
specific extension, it is possible to optimize across 
these calls, reusing intermediate results they com- 
pute, eliminating intermediate copies, and perform- 
ing cache optimizations across them. 

Finally, a “big num” package can optimize across 
calls to its operations. 

Operationally, this approach can provide a perfor- 
mance gain for any situation where a system’s im- 
plementor could look at a section of code and im- 
plement a specialized operation to capture the same 
functionality. The challenge with the extensions is 
to codify this knowledge. 


Extension of compiler builtins Incorporating 
knowledge of functions into compilers in the form 
of “builtins” is profitable both in terms of syntactic 
sugar and in performance. Unfortunately, the inclu- 
sion of builtins requires the intervention (and inter- 
est) of compiler writers rather than system imple- 
mentors. Consequently, it has been put to limited 
use despite its utility. Using MAGIK, implementors 
can easily add builtin procedures. 

There are many simple routines (sorting, search- 
ing, tree and list manipulations) that are constantly 
reimplemented in order to work on different types. 
Using MAGIK these routines can be defined once, 
by an extension, and then used by all application 
writers. To illustrate this capability we have imple- 
mented a simple extension that defines a max proce- 
dure that works on any scaler argument type. 

To show how MAGIK can be used to define builtin 
procedures for improved performance we have also 


written an extension that recognizes the ANSI C 
memcpy (“memory copy”) function. The extension 
exploits information MAGIK provides to specialize 
to the local characteristics of each callsite. For ex- 
ample, in the general case, memcpy must treat its 
operands as unaligned. However, using the seman- 
tic information MAGIK provides, the extension can 
determine when a call site’s pointer operands are 
aligned and specialize accordingly. Additionally, it 
unrolls and inlines the memory copying loop when 
the number of bytes to copy is a constant, Static spe- 
cialization removes runtime selection overhead, and 
shrinks the function’s memcpy footprint (due to the 
fact that the gaps introduced by non-taken cases is 
eliminated). These optimizations are profitable in 
the context of operating system device driver and 
networking code, which can extensively access fixed- 
sized quantities of partially unaligned memory. 


Partial evaluation A more general form of 
builtin specialization is full partial evaluation. Us- 
ing an extensible compiler, both automated systems 
and programmers construct partial evaluators for 
important routines. For example, Section 4 de- 
scribed an extension that generated specialized code 
for RPC marshaling. 


Structure awareness The ability to automat- 
ically traverse, rearrange, redefine, and augment 
data structure members enables interesting opera- 
tions. Data structure traversal allows the defini- 
tion of structure independent routines for sorting, 
searching, marshaling, and printing. Control of data 
structure layout can improve performance by allow- 
ing extensions to group member fields that are used 
close together into the same cache line, improving 
cache behavior. It can also enhance usability by en- 
abling extensions to abstract away such details as 
endianness by automatically rearranging structures 
to be endian neutral. Data structure redefinition 
can improve speed on machines that do not pro- 
vide sub-word memory instructions by allowing an 
extension to replace sub-word sized structure ele- 
ments with word-sized ones. Data structure aug- 
mentation allows functionality enhancements such 
as automatic addition of bookkeeping fields needed 
by reference counting garbage collectors. 


Added safety MAGIK offers improved software 
quality in addition to higher performance. Using 
it, implementors can construct checkers more strin- 
gent than provided by the compiler proper as well 
as inserting code to check for errors at runtime. For 
example, to ensure stronger pointer safety, MAGIK 
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/* Look for function calls or assignments *«/ 
static int HasSideEffect(XIR c) { 
if(!c) 
return 0; 
else if(Op(c) == ASGN || Op(c) == CALL) 
return 1; 
else 
return HasSideEffect(Left(c)) 
|| HasSideEffect(Right(c)); 


/* Check that assertions do not contain 
side— effecting optations. */ 
int AssertCk(XIR c) { 
for(c = FirstCall(c, “assert” ); 
c != NULL; 
c = NextCall(c, “assert”)) { 


/* The assertion expression is the call’s 
first argument. */ 
if(HasSideEffect (First Arg(c))) 
warning(“assert has a side—effect\n”); 


return MAGIK_OK; 
} 


Figure 5: Routine to guarantee that assertions are 
free of side-effects. 


can be used to construct a code inspector that stati- 
cally checks the IR generated at compile time to dis- 
allow all casts, implicit conversions, and adds run- 
time checks to guard against over and underflow of 
numbers, nil and bogus pointers, and out-of-bound 
array accesses. Figure 5 presents an extension that 
guards against side-effects in assertion macros. 

The ability to insert integrity checks without requir- 
ing source modification is a powerful prophylactic 
measure to guard against errors, and can serve to 
elevate C (somewhat) to the realm of modern lan- 


guages. 


Passing compiler information to applica- 
tions Compilers compute much useful informa- 
tion. MAGIK provides an infrastructure that can be 
used to pass this information to applications. Two 
example extensions we have built in this spirit are 
an extension that, given a pointer to a type, returns 
the alignment of that type (this is useful for mem- 
ory allocators) and an extension that takes a single 
argument and indicates whether it is a constant ex- 


pression (useful in making inline decisions). 


Code transformations The ability to augment 
code is powerful. Using MAGIk’s interfaces, appli- 
cations can implement a vast set of code transfor- 
mations such as the insertion of reference counting, 
software address translation (as described in Sec- 
tion 5), or providing protection via software fault 
isolation [14]. 

An interesting optimization is to encode the ex- 
pected result of interface calls in an extension. 
These “annotations” allow the extension to rear- 
range code so that the conditional bodies of un- 
expected cases are moved off of the commonly ex- 
ecuted path, thereby improving both instruction 
prefetching queue and instruction cache utilization. 


Exploiting type information The ability to ac- 
cess symbol table information enables operations 
not typically supported in Algol languages. For ex- 
ample, programmers can use MAGIK to pass types 
as arguments to functions such as malloc so it can 
track the pointer type it is allocating and be accu- 
rate (rather than conservative) in the alignment it 
provides. 


Investigation Ready access to a semantically- 
rich intermediate language can be used to answer 
many questions about source-level code. For exam- 
ple, it can be used to verify hypothesis about soft- 
ware engineering by correlating bug reports to how 
many times an abstraction layer is broken (perhaps 
by tracking structure accesses) or by correlating ease 
of modification to the number of intermodule depen- 
dencies a source file has. Checks can be inserted to 
check for the aliasing of pointers to determine what 
optimizations would be profitable. It can also be 
used to support graphical performance monitoring 
in the spirit of Jeffery and Griswold [6] by automat- 
ically inserting display calls around interface uses. 


Other Uses There are many other uses for exten- 
sible compilation. For example, many uses of Atom 
can also be done using MAGIK(the tradeoff is less 
generality for more information and optimization). 
It provides an easy way to incorporate annotations 
into the optimization phase by looking for annota- 
tions in the form of function invocations. It can 
be used to restrict allowable operations in the in- 
put language in order to make it more amenable to 
optimization. Or it can be used augment the base 
language with abilities such as exception handling. 
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With a sufficiently rich intermediate language 
MAGIK’s extension framework can be used to make 
its compiler into a truly open system, where a vari- 
ety of implementors can augment its core optimiza- 
tion abilities with new optimizations. In this man- 
ner, compiler optimizations would become an order 
of magnitude easier to disseminate. 


7 Discussion 


MAGIK attempts to literally make “library design 
language design.” It does this by attacking the three 
crucial differences between writing a function-level 
interface and defining an input language and com- 
piler. The first difference is obvious: languages have 
syntactic sugar, libraries do not. By enabling in- 
terface designers to include context- and semantic- 
sensitive code transformers, sugar can be judiciously 
added to function interfaces (e.g., as done in the 
output and rpc examples in Section 4). The second 
difference is more subtle: languages allow semantic 
checks that can be difficult for a library to replicate 
in terms of its implementation language. By giv- 
ing extensions access to both the symbol table and 
function-level IR this barrier can be eliminated. Fi- 
nally, languages can be optimized. Encoding their 
semantics in a compiler allows a ready implemen- 
tation of both local (e.g., peephole optimization) 
and global (e.g., CSE) optimizations. Current com- 
pilers are blind to interface semantics, precluding 
analogous optimizations. MAGIK provides mecha- 
nisms that can be used to build interface optimizers 
that optimize interface primitives as aggressively as 
source language constructs. 

7.1 Interface issues 

An interesting research question is determining 
the design rules for building interfaces that are 
amenable to language-like optimization techniques. 
Two principles seem relatively safe. First, high-level 
optimization is aided by the use of declarative, high- 
level interfaces that can then be “strength-reduced” 
to the characteristics of local usage. Second, opti- 
mization across interface calls is eased if the result 
of one interface call is immediately used by another: 
function call nesting is an ideal way of eliminating 
data-flow ambiguities. Thoroughly codifying prac- 
tical precepts will be challenging. 

Careful (but, unfortunately, iterative) design of the 
MAGIK system has allowed us build it so that it is 
integrated with the infrastructure Icc uses to con- 
struct its internal IR. An important result of this 


integration is that we have been able to use the 
frontend routines Icc provides for constructing ab- 
stract syntax trees. Using this code has two signif- 
icant benefits. First, it allows users to only spec- 
ify types when defining constants and symbols: the 
remaining IR-construction routines can derive re- 
quired types from context (e.g., Add can determine 
it is an integer addition by examining its operands). 
Eliminating the need to explicitly encode types has 
dramatically simplified MAGIK’s code construction 
interface. Second, Icc’s routines are designed to per- 
form implicit conversions as required by the rules 
for ANSI C. As a result, they type-check their ar- 
guments (providing users with safety) and perform 
coercions as necessary (providing users with conve- 
nience). 

There are a few challenges to using the current IR 
system. The first is dealing with IR tree layouts 
across compiler versions. Layout of IR trees is a 
fairly volatile implementation feature. Currently, 
MAGIK decrees an IR interface and layout. The 
cost of this solution is that future implementations 
may require extra mapping code to compile their 
IR to the standardized MAGIK IR and back. An al- 
ternative solution is to specify code using a higher- 
level representation. The main technical challenge 
of using IR to specify patterns is that functionally 
identical language expressions may be compiled to 
structurally different trees. Fortunately, the Icc IR 
is spare enough that this problem is not difficult: 
the number of possibilities tends overwhelmingly to 
one and, in rare cases, two. In fact, the use of a 
low-level IR can have a significant benefit over both 
source-level and machine-code matching in this re- 
spect since both, in practice, can contain significant 
numbers of synonyms (e.g., consider the possible 
ways to get values to and from memory on the x86, 
or the different but equivalent methods to reference 
an array element in C). However, while the IR repre- 
sentation has been sufficient for all examples we’ve 
wanted to implement, there are times when a less 
strenuous mechanism of code specification is prefer- 
able. We are currently investigating alternatives. 


7.2 System limitations 


There are a number of limitations with the current 
system; most were deliberately chosen in order to 
allow it to be built quickly so that real programmers 
could use it in the near future, thereby allowing the 
wheel of iterative design to begin turning with the 
least amount of delay. Four main limitations are 
discussed. 

First, constructing large pieces of code is tedious. 
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This would naturally be remedied with language 
support. A promising avenue is to use the ‘C 
language [2] (designed to construct code dynami- 
cally) as a sugary method of dynamically construct- 
ing MAGIK IR. ‘C solves most of the semantic is- 
sues dealing with variable binding, and code con- 
struction, leaving us with the fairly straightforward 
task of modifying it to dynamically emit MAGIK IR 
rather than executable code. 

Second, the current code specification MAGIK in- 
terface — the low-level IR of lcc — while simple, is 
perhaps not the most natural for mainstream pro- 
grammers. There are tradeoffs in this representa- 
tion: a low-level IR can be more precise, however, 
it can also be more complex than necessary. We are 
investigating the representation of code templates 
used for matching via language support: here to a 
modification of the ‘C language seems promising. 
Third, the system is manual, even for tasks that 
could be done automatically (e.g., in the spirit of 
Vandevoorde and Guttag [13, 12]). As we determine 
which of these tasks are important and common, 
automation will be added. 

Finally, Icc, while simple and easy to modify, is a 
poor optimizer. We are examining ways to improve 
its code quality. 


7.3 A simple language extension 


Exploitation of application semantics is helped if 
semantics can be clearly and unambiguously indi- 
cated. For example, translating shared memory ac- 
cesses is eased if every such access can be explicitly 
labeled as “shared.” The clean, clear conveyance 
of semantic information to extensions is a general 
problem. Fortunately, it has a simple solution: the 
addition of a new syntax operation to ANSI C (anno- 
tation) that is used to create new, scoped type quali- 
fiers. These qualifiers would be syntactically parsed 
and internally stored in the symbol table but oth- 
erwise ignored by the compiler proper — their se- 
mantics provided solely by extensions. An example 
usage: 


/* add ’’shared’”’ as a new type qualifier */ 
annotation shared; 

/* Allocate an integer with new type qualifier. */ 
shared int x; 


8 Conclusion 


This paper has addressed two problems program- 
mers have historically faced. First, the languages 


they define via interfaces have not been treated as 
first-class languages. As a result, these languages 
have had no language-specific semantic checkers, 
transformers, or optimizers. Second, their programs 
are passively consumed with little support for active 
transformation (such as rewriting of structure fields 
and the addition of profiling code). 

The MAGIK system is a first step towards solv- 
ing these problems. MAGIK provides a modular 
interface implementors can use to extend compila- 
tion. The main interaction is through a set of in- 
terfaces that give extensions access to the IR pro- 
duced from source. MAGIK thus provides a method 
that system implementors use both to incorporate 
domain-specific semantics into compilation (thereby 
enjoying the obvious advantages of automated op- 
timization and checking) and to perform general 
transformations on the IR produced from source 
(thereby having both access to high-level semantic 
information and the resulting transformation code 
optimized as aggressively as code produced from 
source). 

This paper has presented many example clients of 
the MAGIK system. Many of these extensions pro- 
vide capabilities that programmers did not previ- 
ously have. Future research will involve both ex- 
tending these capabilities and exploring their con- 
sequences. 
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Operation Description 
R 


X.IR LeftChild(X_IR n) eturns n’s left child or nil on error. 
X.IR RightChild(X_IR n) Returns n’s right child or nil on error. 











int OpType(X_IR n) Returns opcode of n 
int TypeOXIR n) 
int Align(X_IR n) Returns alignment of n 


int Size(X_IR n) Returns size of n. 





Table 2: Base IR Interface. 


Class 
Arithmetic binary operations. ADD SUB MUL DIV XOR AND OR 
Saami caedoam 
Conversions (“convert to type") 
Memory operations 


Table 3: Partial IR-construction Interface. Functions determine the type of opcode to use based on operand 
type. Conversion conventions are those of ANSI C. 


Operation 


IIR Local(Type ty) Creates a local variable of type t and returns its 
IIR LocalArray(Type ty, int n) Creates a local array of type t and size n and returns 
IIR Global(Type ty) Creates a global variable of type t and returns its 
|.IR GlobalArray(Type t, int n) Creates a global array of type t and size n and returns 


IIR Cast(I_IR var, Type t) Creates a copy of symbol var changing its type to t 
IIR Lookup(char *name) Lookup symbol for variable name. 


Table 4: Symbol construction and manipulation routines (routines to construct new aggregate types are 
elided). 


X.IR Copy(X_IR n) 































Create a copy of node n. This function is typically 
used when adding a new subtree between a node and 
its child. 
Import a reference to expr. This reference can then be 
used as an argument to functions that require a IIR 
type. 


IIR ImportExprCopy(X_IR expr) Import a copy of expr. This copy can then be used as 
an argument to functions that require a I_IR type. 
X_IR AddStmt(X_IR a, |_IR stmt) Add stmt after node a. Returns stmt. 


X_IR PushStmt(X_IR a, IIR stmt) Add stmt before node a. Returns stmt. 
XAR DeletestmtOciR stint) 


X_IR DeleteExpr(X_IR expr, IIR replacement) Delete node expr; replaces the tree with replacement. 
If replacement is nil, MAGIK will coalesce the tree expr 
was part of until it is well-formed. 


[IR While(.IR bool, [IR stmt) 


Table 5: Partial High-level IR construction Interface 













IIR ImportExprRef(X_IR expr) 
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X.IR FirstCall(char *name) Returns pointer to first call of name or nil if none is 
ee 
X_IR FirstCallV(char * *namelist) Returns pointer to first call of any function in namelist 
eee eentifaiets ands | 
found. 










Table 6: Partial Function Navigation and Modification Interface 


X_IR NextCallV(X_IR c, char * *namelist) Returns pointer to next call of any function in namelist 
or nil if none is found. 







Search for the tree pattern starting at location n. If nis 

nil, the search starts at the beginning of the function. 

Unspecified subtrees in pattern can be created using 

the function I_IR Any(Type ty). 

XR FindstruclOK IR n, char *StructName) 

X_IR FindField(XR n, char *StructName, char “FieldName) | Search for use of field FieldName of type StructName 
starting at n. 

Fields *ImportFields(Symbol p, unsigned *n) Returns a pointer to an array of pointers to data struc- 
ture p’s fields. Elements in this vector can be re- 
ordered, deleted, and added. 

Fields *ExportFields(Symbol p, Fields “fieldlist, unsigned *n) | Export fields (defined by fieldlist) as the layout for data 
structure p. 


Field AddField(Symbol p, Field f1, Field f2) Add field f2 after field f1 in structure p. 
Field PushField(Symbol p, Field f1, Field 2) Add field f2 before field f1 in structure p. 
Field OverrideField(Symbol p, Field f, Type ty) Change field structure p’s field f type to ty. 


X.IR Search(X_IR n, IIR pattern) 



































Field FirstField(Symbol p) Returns the first field in data structure p 
Field NextField(Symbol p, Field f) Returns the next field in data structure p 


Table 7: Partial Structure Navigation and Modification Interface 
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Abstract 


Code composition is an effective technique for a com- 
piler to implement complex high-level operations. The 
developer (i.e., the language designer or compiler writer) 
provides building blocks consisting of sequences of code 
written in, e.g., C, that are combined by a composition 
system to generate the code for such a high-level opera- 
tion. The composition system can include optimizations 
not commonly found in compilers; e.g., it can special- 
ize the code sequences based on loop nesting depth or 
procedure parameters. We describe a composition sys- 
tem, Catacomb, and illustrate its use for mapping array 
operations onto a parallel system. 


1 Introduction 


Application-specific programming languages capture 
properties of a particular problem domain. For many 
such problem domains, it is not necessary to design and 
implement a completely new language. Instead, a pro- 
gramming language like C or Fortran serves as the base 
and is augmented by operators or control constructs to 
capture specific information about a problem domain. 
For example, Fortran and C have been extended with ar- 
ray assignment statements and abstractions for computer 
vision [10, 28], or parallel looping or synchronization 
constructs have been added. These extensions can usu- 
ally be expressed in the form of high-level operators. 
The benefits of such an extension are obvious: the exten- 
sions address the concerns of the problem domain, and 
the general-purpose language can be used for everything 
else. 

There are two challenges in implementing such high- 
level operators. First, the implementation of such exten- 
sions in the compiler must be cheap, with respect to the 
time and effort that is required. Otherwise, the language 
may never be used due to the lack of a decent implemen- 
tation. The second challenge is to devise a high-quality 
implementation. There are many dimensions of quality, 
but the two most critical are correctness and efficiency. 


While correctness is crucial for every language transla- 
tor, one aspect of correctness that has sometimes been 
overlooked in the past is completeness; i.e., the transla- 
tor must be able to deal with all possible legal inputs, 
and the implementor must cover and test all the bound- 
ary conditions. Efficiency is also important, since one 
of the reasons an application-specific language is used is 
that such a language can produce better-performing code. 
Unfortunately, these two demands (correctness and effi- 
ciency) tend to increase the cost of implementation, so 
there is increased interest in techniques to address these 
problems. 


A straightforward implementation of such language ex- 
tensions is to provide a subroutine for each of the new 
operators. Since these operators are at a high level and 
provide powerful operations, the implementation of such 
a library is far from simple. Furthermore, using a library 
either deprives the system of opportunities to optimize 
the code (if the library handles only the general case) or 
results in many variants (for different parameter values). 


A composition system offers an attractive alternative. 
The developer of the high-level operations provides code 
sequences that are “stitched together” by a composition 
system. An analogy to conventional compilers may illus- 
trate the concept. A compiler takes assembly-language 
or intermediate-code sequences, which have been de- 
termined as code for a statement or operator, and op- 
timizes these low-level code sequences. The compiler 
discovers redundant operations and manages resources 
(e.g., régisters) across boundaries. A composition sys- 
tem takes blocks of code in some suitable high-level 
general-purpose language and composes the code for the 
high-level operation by combining and optimizing the 
code sequences. Since the composition system sees a 
global view of the program, it can optimize these code 
sequences better than a conventional compiler. 


In a conventional compiler, the compiler developer de- 
cides how the assembly language or intermediate code 
sequences are selected and optimized. However, to sup- 
port a wide range of high-level operations in a compo- 
sition system, the developer of the application-specific 
high-level operations must be able to express a wide va- 
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riety of actions by the composition system. Thus the code 
composition must be programmable; i.e., there must be 
a programming language to control code composition. 
This programmability provided by the composition lan- 
guage is the key to the power of the composition system. 
In the remainder of the paper, we first provide a few ex- 
amples of what we call “complex high-level operations” 
from different problem domains. Then we discuss code 
composition as a technique to address the two challenges 
mentioned above. Then we describe the Catacomb sys- 
tem that has been implemented and supports our claim of 
the practicality of the idea of code composition. There 
are other approaches to address the problem, and we 
summarize those after we present an evaluation of the 
Catacomb system for one class of high-level operations. 


2 Examples of complex high-level opera- 
tions 


This work is motivated by the challenges faced in com- 
piling “complex high-level operations.” In this section, 
we briefly present three examples of complex high-level 
operations. They are described in more detail in Sec- 
tion 5. 


2.1 Array assignment statement 


The array assignment statement, which is a key compo- 
nent of High Performance Fortran (HPF) [10], effects a 
parallel transfer of a sequence of elements from a source 
array into a destination array. The canonical form of the 
array assignment statement is 


A[€a:ha: sa] = Bl€p: hp: sp). 


The subscript triplet notation €:h:s, also used in For- 
tran 90, describes a sequence of array indices starting 
with @, with stride s, and having an upper bound h. 

An important aspect of the array assignment statement is 
that the array elements are distributed across the proces- 
sors of a multiprocessor system. This data distribution 
dramatically increases the complexity of an efficient al- 
gorithm to execute the statement. 

Compiling the array assignment statement becomes 
much more difficult when we extend the canonical case 
to the general case. There are three extensions: multidi- 
mensional references (e.g, A[1: mJ][1:n]), multiple right- 
hand side terms (e.g., B[€p: hg: sp] + Cllc:he: sc}), 
and a mix of subscript triplets and scalar indices (e.g., 
A[z][€4: ha: s,]). While it is conceptually simple to lift 
the restrictions on the canonical example, it is much more 
difficult in practice to implement the general case within 
a compiler or runtime library framework. As such, most 
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proposed implementations ignore the engineering issues 
of embedding general array assignment algorithms into 
a parallelizing compiler. 


2.2 Data transfer in irregular applications 


The array assignment statement is used to perform regu- 
lar data transfer, in which the access pattern (as specified 
by the subscript triplet) and the data distribution both 
have regularity that can be exploited at compile time. 
When the data distribution becomes irregular, or the ac- 
cess pattern becomes irregular, the data transfer depends 
on values available only at run time. Irregular access pat- 
terns result from multiple levels of array indirection; e.g., 
A[IA[é: h: s]]. Irregular access patterns also result from 
explicit loops containing multiple levels of indirection. 
Irregular array assignment statements and irregular paral- 
lel loops are examples of complex high-level operations. 
Engineering difficulties arise in a compiler when we add 
multiple levels of indirection, and when we distribute 
several dimensions of a multidimensional array. 


2.3. Archimedes 


The Quake project [4] at Carnegie Mellon focuses on 
predicting the ground motion during large earthquakes. 
At its heart is Archimedes [19], a system for compil- 
ing and executing unstructured finite element simula- 
tions on parallel computers. The compiler component 
of Archimedes, called Author, presents the programmer 
with a language nearly identical to C. The language is 
enhanced with additional aggregate data types for nodes, 
edges, and elements of a finite element mesh, as well 
as statements for iterating in parallel over the collec- 
tion of such objects in the mesh (e.g., FORNODE and 
FORELEM). In addition, Author provides a crude mech- 
anism that allows the programmer to extend the system 
with macro-like constructs that support type-checking of 
their arguments. 

The statements that iterate in parallel over the aggregate 
data types are examples of complex high-level opera- 
tions. In addition, there are high-level constructs that 
result in both regular and irregular communication, as 
described above. 


3 Code composition 


Traditionally, the compiler translates each input opera- 
tion or statement into a small fixed sequence of state- 
ments at a lower level of abstraction (e.g., machine in- 
structions or operations in an intermediate representa- 
tion). For each input construct, there is typically a small 
sequence of instructions to perform the task at execution 
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time. This compilation strategy is called custom code 
generation. 

As a high-level language grows to be more complex, the 
complexity of individual operations increases as well, 
requiring more and more low-level operations to imple- 
ment each complex input construct. At this point, the 
typical approach is to shift to the runtime library rou- 
tine compilation strategy. In this strategy, the compiler 
translates each such high-level operation into a call to a 
runtime library routine. This approach tends to be much 
more manageable than generating custom code, because 
the code appears in a straightforward fashion in the li- 
brary, rather than being buried in the compiler. However, 
it also tends to suffer in terms of runtime performance, 
because the runtime library routine does not have access 
to the specific parameters of the construct that are known 
at compile time, and cannot optimize accordingly. 

The compilation strategies of custom code generation 
and runtime library routines trade off three important 
issues: efficiency, maintainability, and generality. Effi- 
ciency refers to the performance of the generated code 
at run time; i.e., being able to optimize the construct’s 
runtime execution, based on all available compile-time 
information. Maintainability refers to how easy and 
straightforward it is to develop and maintain the algo- 
rithm, within the framework of the compilation system. 
Generality refers to whether the general case or merely 
a simplified canonical case is implemented. 

Our solution is a technique called high-level code com- 
position. Code composition is an approach related to 
custom code generation. The code sequences to be 
produced, called code constructs, appear external to 
the compiler. The instructions for piecing together the 
code sequences also appear externally, rather than be- 
ing embedded in the compiler. These instructions are 
called control constructs. Code constructs and control 
constructs are bundled together into manageable-sized 
chunks called code templates, in the same way that the 
code in a typical program is a collection of manageable- 
sized functions. The code templates form a specialized 
language for directing the compilation process. 

There is a composition system coupled with the compiler 
that uses these code templates to produce code. Fig- 
ure 1 shows how the composition fits in with respect 
to the rest of the compiler. This structure is important 
for code reuse: the same composition system can be 
used in several different compilers, for several different 
problem domain. The composition system’s function is 
to execute the code templates at compile time. Execut- 
ing the code templates means following the instructions 
specified by the control constructs. Because the control 
constructs constitute a programming language, the com- 
position system can be thought of as an interpreter of the 
control constructs. 


The composition system is invoked by the compiler, 
which instructs the system to execute a template on a par- 
ticular input. This input is a high-level programming lan- 
guage operation, such as an array assignment statement. 
The composition system then executes the template with 
full knowledge of all compile-time information (for the 
array assignment, information like number of array di- 
mensions, dimension sizes, and distribution parameters). 
It uses this knowledge to produce the correct code for the 
input and to optimize the code. 

The control constructs constitute a small language that 
the composition system interprets at compile time. As 
such, they must be designed as one would design a real 
programming language, containing variables, condition- 
als, procedure calls, and so forth. Furthermore, it is 
important to choose a syntax that is easily distinguish- 
able from the syntax of the code constructs. There are 
several features that should be present in the control con- 
structs: control procedures and procedure calls, control 
variables, control variable assignment, a control test, a 
control loop, and aconcept called variable renaming. All 
of these features but the last are fairly self-explanatory. 
Variable renaming is a subtle point that is easy to over- 
look, but is important in practice. Often we need to 
compose the same template several times, but each com- 
position needs a different set of variable names. For 
example, we might want to recursively compose a ba- 
sic “loop” template several times to create a loop nest, 
but each loop induction variable name must be unique. 
To allow this, a variable renaming operator allows new 
variable names to be constructed during template exe- 
cution, similar to Lisp’s gensym function, only more 
controllable. 

There is also the question of what, if any, relationship 
the control and code constructs should have toward each 
other. There are two styles in which the constructs can be 
interleaved: the syntactic style and the lexical style. With 
the syntactic style, code constructs and control constructs 
are required to fully nest within each other. With the 
lexical style, there is no such requirement. 

Figures 2 and 3 demonstrate these two styles for writ- 
ing templates, assuming C-like control constructs and 
Fortran-like code constructs. The purpose of the code 
in the figure is to produce an n-deep loop nest, where 
m is a parameter passed to the template. The tem- 
plate would be invoked through the control construct 
call_template(loopnest, n). The lexical style 
uses a control loop to generate the DO statements and the 
matching END DO statements. The syntactic style has 
to use a recursive template to form a loop nest, calling 
itself recursively between the DO and the END DO. 

It is preferable for the code and control constructs to 
interact through the syntactic style. The primary benefit 
of the syntactic style is readability of the template code. 
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Figure 1: Integration of a composition system into a compiler. 


TEMPLATE loopnest (depth) 


{ 
call_template(loopnestl1, 0, depth); 


} 


TEMPLATE loopnestil(cur_depth, max_depth) 


{ 
if (cur_depth < max_depth) { 


DO I(cur_depth) = 1, 10 
call_template(loopnesti1, cur_depth+1, max_depth) ; 

END DO 

} else { 
/* inner loop code goes here */ 


Figure 2: A template for constructing a loop nest, using the syntactic style. 
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TEMPLATE loopnest (depth) 


£ 


for (count=0; count<depth; 


DO I(count) = 1, 


/* inner loop code goes here */ 
for (count=depth-1; count>=0; count--) { 


END DO 
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count++) { 


betes 


Figure 3: A template for constructing a loop nest, using the /exical style. 


It is easier to develop and maintain code written with 
this style, and it is also easier to automatically detect 
syntactic mistakes in the template code. Using the lexical 
style, it is much easier to make mistakes in matching 
up the syntactic constructs in the generated code (e.g., 
the DO and END DO in a Fortran loop). But with the 
syntactic style, syntax errors are obvious when the code 
or control constructs do not match up correctly, and can 
be easily detected when the composition system parses 
the templates. 

It is important to stress that a composition language is 
not meant to be programmed by the end user. Rather, 
the composition system is a tool used by the compiler 
writer to facilitate the translation of complex high-level 
operations into lower-level code. 


4 Catacomb 


To illustrate the usefulness of a composition system, we 
have developed Catacomb, a composition system for 
generating C code. As such, its code constructs have 
the syntax and semantics of C constructs. The control 
constructs are C-like, but since they interleave with the 
code constructs using the syntactic style, the syntax is 
slightly different from C. 

To illustrate the combination of code and control con- 
structs, Figure 4 shows an annotated set of Catacomb 
templates. Its purpose is to construct a loop nest for 
setting the elements of a multidimensional array. Be- 
low the set of templates is a sample invocation and its 
corresponding result. The example consists of three tem- 
plates: 


e loopnest: The entry point. It takes three input 
arguments: the number of array dimensions (equiv- 
alent to the depth of the loop nest to be produced), 
the array whose elements are to be set, and the size 
of the array dimensions (for the sake of simplicity, 


all dimension sizes are assumed to be equal). The 
template verifies that n, the number of array dimen- 
sions, is a compile-time constant, and then calls the 
recursive loopnest1 template. 


e loopnesti: The recursive template. This tem- 
plate generates the outer loop, and then calls itself 
recursively to generate the rest of the loop nest. 
When it reaches the innermost loop, it generates the 
inner-loop assignment statement. 


e genlist: Creation of the array subscript list. Be- 
cause the number of array dimensions is an input 
parameter to the loopnest template, the subscript 
list for the inner-loop array reference has to be 
generated each time the template is called. The 
genlist template is responsible for building the 
subscript list. 


This set of templates illustrates all of Catacomb’s control 
constructs. Also in the figure is a sample invocation of 
the entry template, and the resulting C code. This is a 
complete working example of a Catacomb template and 
its output, with the caveat that the actual declaration of 
the input array is omitted; the array is assumed to be 
declared elsewhere. 

The template header declares the template and its argu- 
ments, as well as template-local control variables, syn- 
tactically similar to a C function declaration. Control 
variables can be set using the := control assignment 
operator. The include statement executes a control 
function call, passing a list of arguments to a template. 
By default, arguments are passed by value; the var 
keyword in the template argument declarations allows 
arguments to be passed by value-result, making it pos- 
sible for a template to return results to the caller. The 
cif and cwhile are the control conditional and con- 
trol loop, respectively; the condition must evaluate to a 
compile-time constant. 
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TMPL loopnest (n, array, upper, init) Declaration of template 
{ name, input arguments 


SO al cif (!CONSTANT(n)) 
PRINT ("Error: non-constant ", n); 


else 
include loopnest1(0,n,array,upper, init); 


Control 
function call 


TMPL loopnestil (i,n,array,upper, init) 
DEPTH 5; Maximum recursion depth 
LOCAL subs; Local control variable 
{ 
cif (i <.n) { Variable renaming 
int idx#i,; 
for (idx#i=0; idx#i<upper; idx#i++) 
include loopnestl1 (i+1,n,array, upper) ; 
} else { 
include genlist(n,idx,subs) ; 
A[subs] = init; 


Recursive 
include 


TMPL genlist(size, ivar, var list) 
LOCAL i; 
APPEND (i) ivar; <—-—-— 
{ 
list := MAKE_LIST(size,0); 
f= Oy 


Automatic ; 
variable renaming 


External functions 
for list manipulation 


cwhile (i < size) { ‘ 
list := REPLACE_LIST_ITEM(list,i,ivar); / 
5 nee ; 


int idx_0, idx_1, idx_2; 
for (idx_0=0; idx_0<100; idx_0++) 
for (idx_1=0; idx_1<100; idx _1++) 
for (idx_2=0; idx_2<100; idx 2++) 
ae 0] Lie a Cidae_ 2] = 




















Figure 4: A set of Catacomb templates for constructing a loop nest that sets values in a multidimensional array. Also 


depicted are a sample invocation and the corresponding result. 
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Catacomb introduces the # operator for variable re- 
naming. For example, x#3 evaluates to the vari- 
able x_3, y#4#5 evaluates to the variable y_4_5, and 
foo#"bar" evaluates to the variable foobar. (When 
the right operand is an integer constant, Catacomb also 
inserts an underscore character, “_”, to help avoid vari- 
able name conflicts.) To aid in the conversion of library 
routines into templates, Catacomb provides the APPEND 
statement in the template header. With the statement 
APPEND (i) x; in the header, every occurrence of 
the variable x in the template body is automatically re- 
placed with x#1i. 
In addition, Catacomb provides a number of control func- 
tions, called external functions, to perform operations not 
possible using the basic C operators on which the con- 
trol constructs are based. For example, CONSTANT is 
used to test whether the input evaluates to a compile-time 
constant. There is a default set of external functions in 
Catacomb, and the set is easily extended (e.g., to add 
functions that query the distribution parameters of HPF 
arrays). 
Catacomb implements several global optimizations [1, 
8], as well as some nonstandard optimizations based on 
bounds analysis. Bounds analysis is based on the obser- 
vation that sometimes, even though the compiler cannot 
determine a specific value for a variable or expression, it 
can determine that it must fall within a certain range of 
values. Catacomb uses bounds information to simplify 
expressions where possible. It uses copy propagation 
techniques to propagate the bounds across assignment 
statements. Catacomb also extracts bounds information 
from if conditions where possible. Because standard C 
optimizers do not implement bounds analysis, and some 
bounds information is available only within Catacomb 
(e.g., the number of processors in an array distribution is 
always positive), Catacomb needs to include these opti- 
mizations. 
There is an additional issue related to the Catacomb im- 
plementation: the execution modcl of the interaction be- 
tween control constructs and global optimizations. The 
most obvious and straightforward way to integrate them 
is to make them completely independent. This suggests 
a two-phase execution approach: in the first phase, Cat- 
acomb executes only the control constructs, leaving just 
the code constructs, and in the second phase, the result- 
ing code constructs are passed off to the global optimizer, 
and then emitted. An attractive feature of the two-phase 
approach is the simplicity in both semantics and imple- 
mentation. 
Unfortunately, under this model, code composition de- 
cisions can only be made based on the values of control 
variables. For example, consider the following template 
code: 

x=1; cif (x==1) { ... } 


Note that x is a code variable, not a control variable. 
Under the two-phase execution model, even though it is 
obvious that the value of x is always | at the cif site, 
the control constructs are executed before the global op- 
timizations, and thus the cif has no way of knowing 
that the value of x is | at that point. 

There are several alternative template programming 
styles, execution models, and semantics for allowing 
composition decisions to be made based on the values 
of code variables (these are discussed in greater detail 
elsewhere [20]). Most are insufficient and/or have un- 
acceptably confusing semantics under different circum- 
stances. The best alternative, although naturally the most 
difficult to implement, is a single-phase execution model, 
in which global optimizations are performed at the same 
time as the control execution. The single-phase model 
improves the efficiency of the generated code; the imple- 
mentation details are beyond the scope of this paper. 


5 Complex high-level operations 


In this section, we consider two examples of complex 
high-level operations, and demonstrate why code compo- 
sition is superior to the standard compilation techniques 
for these operations. 


5.1 Array assignment statement 


The array assignment statement is nontrivial to exe- 
cute because of two properties: the elements of the 
arrays are distributed across different processors, and 
the sequence of elements indexing each array can be 
an arbitrary arithmetic sequence. Evidence of the com- 
plexity and importance of the array assignment state- 
ment can be found in the number of different algo- 
rithms that have been proposed for executing it effi- 
ciently [21, 11, 7, 13, 26, 14, 2, 25]. The compact 
syntax that hides the complexity of an efficient and com- 
plete implementation is what makes the array assignment 
statement particularly interesting. 

The canonical form of the array assignment statement is 


Alea: ha: sa] = Blép: hp: SB]. 


The statement is equivalent to the pair of sequential loops 
shown in Figure 5. 

HPF arrays are allowed to have a block-cyclic distribu- 
tion, in which fixed-size blocks of array elements are 
distributed to the processors in a round-robin fashion 
(see Figure 6). Two parameters characterize this distri- 
bution: the block size b and the number of processors 
P. The distribution defines an ownership set for each 
processor, which is the set of array elements mapped to 
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Figure 5: Sample sequential code for the array assignment statement A[€4:h4: 54] = B[ég:hg: spl. 
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Figure 6: A block-cyclic data distribution in HPF, with three processors (P = 3) and block size b = 4. 


the processor. Extremal cases of the block-cyclic distri- 
bution include the block distribution, in which a single, 
suitably large block is distributed onto each processor, 
and the cyclic distribution, in which the block size is 1. 
For the canonical array assignment statement, the chal- 
lenge is to efficiently enumerate the communication set, 
the set of array elements to be transferred between a 
given pair of processors. The subscript triplets and the 
two processors’ ownership sets determine the communi- 
cation set. Implementations of the published algorithms 
for the array assignment require on the order of hundreds 
of lines of C code. For this reason, the array assignment 
is considered to be a complex high-level operation. 
Compiling the array assignment statement becomes 
much more difficult when we extend the canoni- 
cal case to the general case. There are three 
extensions: multiple right-hand side terms (e.g., 
Blép: hg: sg]+C[€c: hc: sc), multidimensional refer- 
ences (e.g, A[1:mJ[1:n]), and a mix of subscript triplets 
and scalar indices (e.g., A{x][€4:4:s,4]). While it is 
conceptually simple to lift the restrictions on the canon- 
ical example, it is much more difficult in practice to im- 
plement the general case within a compiler framework. 
Embedding an array assignment algorithm into a com- 
piler severely degrades the maintainability of the algo- 
rithm. It becomes difficult to write the code within the 
compiler framework, and equally difficult to read and 
modify the code. For this reason, it is tempting to use 
the runtime library routine approach, writing the array 
assignment algorithm in a straightforward fashion in a 
runtime library. 


Unfortunately, efficiency and generality suffer under the 
runtime library routine approach. Efficiency suffers be- 
cause in general, it is no longer possible to compile all 
parameters that are known at compile time into the li- 
brary. For the canonical array assignment statement, 
there are 14 parameters: 3 parameters for a subscript 
triplet, and 4 parameters for the distribution (block size, 
number of processors, array size, and processor number), 
all of which is multiplied by two because the statement 
operates on two arrays. Usually, most of these parame- 
ters are known at compile time, allowing more efficient 
code to be generated. 

Generality suffers in a runtime library as we extend the 
canonical array assignment to the general case. This 
generality has three aspects: multidimensional arrays, 
multiple right-hand side terms, and scalar subscripts (as 
opposed to subscript triplets). Implementing the array 
assignment for multidimensional arrays requires iterat- 
ing over a loop nest whose depth is proportional to the 
number of dimensions. There are two ways to imple- 
ment such a loop nest in a runtime library. The first is to 
write a separate routine for each dimensionality, but this 
method imposes a limit on how many dimensions can be 
handled in an array, and it creates an exponential code 
explosion in the amount of code to write in the library. 
The other method is to write a function that recursively 
calls itself for each successive level of the loop nest- 
ing. However, this method lowers runtime efficiency by 
precluding function inlining and by imposing additional 
overhead in the inner loop. 

Code composition is easily used to handle multidimen- 
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sional arrays. Using a recursive template like that of 
Figure 4, the composition system generates a loop nest 
customized for the specific input array assignment state- 
ment. There are then no limits on the number of dimen- 
sions, nor is there extra inner-loop overhead. In addition, 
there are no exponential code explosion problems reduc- 
ing maintainability. 

A runtime library routine that handles multiple right- 
hand side terms is even more difficult to write than one 
for multidimensional arrays. Such a library must be able 
to handle an arbitrary set of arithmetic operators describ- 
ing the right-hand side expression. Without runtime code 
generation techniques, the inner loop in which the com- 
putation is performed is bound to have a great deal of 
overhead. On the other hand, using code composition, 
the code templates create a customized inner loop, into 
which the specific operators are compiled. Once again, 
the increased generality does not cause any additional 
inner-loop overhead. 

Although scalar subscripts generally do not cause ef- 
ficiency problems in a runtime library, handling them 
generally decreases the maintainability of the runtime 
library. In fact, as each aspect of generality is added to 
a runtime library, there is a corresponding decrease in 
maintainability of the library. Code composition, on the 
other hand, allows the templates to directly manipulate 
subscript lists at compile time, providing generality with 
little impact on maintainability. 


5.2 Data transfer in irregular applications 


The array assignment statement is used to perform regu- 
lar data transfer. The regularity of the transfer arises from 
the regularity of the subscript triplet and the block-cyclic 
distribution. Sparse and unstructured problems result in 
irregular data transfer, due to irregular data distributions 
and irregular access patterns (e.g., array references with 
multiple levels of indirection). In an irregular problem, 
the data transfer depends on values available only at run 
time; thus runtime analysis is required. 

The key to the runtime analysis is the inspector/executor 
approach. This approach divides the runtime execution 
into two parts, the inspector phase and the executor phase. 
The inspector analyzes the global access pattern and cal- 
culates which array elements each processor needs to 
send, and where to send each element. The executor 
carries out the data transfer and the computation. The 
most effective means of executing irregular computa- 
tions is through the use of the PARTI or CHAOS runtime 
libraries [24, 17, 18], developed by Saltz et al. These 
libraries contain sophisticated routines that help the pro- 
grammer translate a sequential program into a parallel 
program that uses the inspector/executor approach. 
More recently, several parallelizing compilers [6, 30] 


analyze the sequential loops in a program and automati- 
cally produce parallel loops with calls to the appropriate 
CHAOS routines. For many kinds of simple sequential 
loops, this translation is fairly straightforward. However, 
the translation becomes more complex as more levels of 
indirection in the array references are added. 

For compiling irregular programs that use multiple levels 
of indirection in distributed arrays, Das, Saltz, and von 
Hanxleden use a technique called slicing analysis [9]. 
The idea behind slicing analysis is that for each loop 
containing a distributed array reference with multiple 
levels of indirection, that loop can be rewritten as several 
loops, each of which contains only a single level of in- 
direction. The resulting program, containing only single 
levels of indirect array references, is then amenable to 
parallelizing techniques in existing compilers for irregu- 
lar problems. 

Because of the complex structure of an irregular parallel 
loop, the loop itself is not amenable to being implemented 
purely with a runtime library routine. Instead, a com- 
piler is needed to translate the loop into a sequential loop, 
possibly with calls to a support library like CHAOS. The 
complexity of the code to be generated usually leads the 
compiler writer to sacrifice some amount of generality in 
the solution. For example, many compilers only allow a 
single level of indirection in array references, and exist- 
ing compilers only allow a single dimension of an array 
to be distributed. 


6 Evaluation 


Along with our implementation of Catacomb, we de- 
veloped templates to implement several solutions to the 
array assignment statement. These algorithms are known 
as the CMU algorithm [22], the OSU algorithm [11], and 
the LSU algorithm [26]. We divided our implementa- 
tion into three components: preprocessing, architecture, 
and algorithm. The algorithm component determines the 
communication sets and packs/unpacks the communica- 
tion buffers. The architecture component provides an 
interface to the architecture-specific communication fea- 
tures, such as the specific method for calling the send, 
receive, and synchronization primitives. The prepro- 
cessing component attempts to simplify the input array 
assignment statement into a form that is closer to the 
canonical array assignment statement. This division al- 
lows an arbitrary algorithm to be combined with an arbi- 
trary architecture to form a complete implementation. 

There are three issues that we can evaluate: efficiency, 
generality, and maintainability. Regarding efficiency, 
Catacomb’s aggressive optimization framework results 
in code whose quality is close to that of hand-tuned 
code. Because this paper focuses more on the soft- 
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ware engineering issues, we omit a discussion of the 
performance of the generated code; details are available 
elsewhere [20]. 


Regarding generality, the code templates make it simple 
and straightforward to support any regular array assign- 
ment statement, containing an arbitrary number of di- 
mensions, and arbitrary number of right-hand side terms, 
and an arbitrary interleaving of scalar subscripts and sub- 
script triplets. None of the implementations of the algo- 
rithms we studied handle more than the canonical case, 
yet the Catacomb template mechanism enables us to au- 
tomatically extend the algorithm for the canonical case 
to the general case. In fact, this is the first implemen- 
tation of the array assignment that allows an arbitrary 
algorithm to be coupled with an arbitrary architecture to 
form a complete implementation. 


Evaluating maintainability is largely a subjective task. 
There is, however, an objective measurement that gives a 
rough idea of the maintainability of our template frame- 
work for the array assignment. This measurement con- 
sists of looking at the breakdown of the template code 
into control and code constructs, and comparing the 
amount of code constructs to the amount of control con- 
structs. One could argue that as the amount of con- 
trol constructs increases, the actual code being produced 
(i.e., the code constructs) becomes increasingly obscured 
within the control constructs, and the maintainability cor- 
respondingly decreases. 


Figure 7 shows the breakdown of the CMU, OSU, and 
LSU template code, as well as the MPI communica- 
tion architecture template code. This measurement was 
taken after removing comments and blank lines from 
the templates, and should only be considered as an ap- 
proximation. We consider the number of lines of control 
constructs, code constructs, and external support libraries 
(i.e., code from the original implementation that did not 
need to be converted to template code). The breakdown 
shows that the control constructs are relatively evenly 
matched with the code constructs. In contrast, the origi- 
nal implementation of the CMU algorithm in the Fx par- 
allelizing compiler [23] required roughly 15,000 lines 
of compiler code. Given that the CMU algorithm itself 
contains less than 1,000 lines of code, we can see that 
the vast majority of the 15,000 lines was dedicated to 
compile-time control. Because the Catacomb templates 
contain far less code devoted to compile-time control, 
the implementation is far more maintainable. 


7 Related work 


7.1 Templates and macro processing 


Code composition includes control constructs that allow 
generalized computation at compile time. The concept 
of compile-time compilation has been around for some 
time. A widely-used example today is the C prepro- 
cessor. Its computational power is extremely limited, 
though; for example, looping is not possible, either di- 
rectly or through recursion. Furthermore, its decoupling 
from the compiler prevents anything like the single-phase 
integrated execution model mentioned in this document 
at the end of Section 4. A consequence that many C pro- 
grammers may be familiar with is the inability to perform 
preprocessor operations like #if sizeof (int) ==4. 
PL/I [15] offers a more powerful preprocessor. However, 
it also is incapable of a single-phase execution mode, and 
neither it nor the C preprocessor is equipped to perform 
structural queries on general expressions, a feature criti- 
cal to code composition. 


The C++ template system provides a simple way to gen- 
erate new functions and methods, tailored to a specific 
data type. Veldhuizen [27] has developed a mecha- 
nism called expression templates, which allows the tem- 
plate system to compose code in more complex ways, 
based on the structure of input expressions. For exam- 
ple, with the appropriate declaration of x and defini- 
tion of integrate, the statement double result 
= integrate(x/(1.0+x), 0.0, 10.0); pro- 
duces custom code at compile time to integrate the func- 
tion z/(1+2:) overthe domain0 < 2 < 10. While this is 
an interesting way to gain compile-time control over the 
structure of an expression, in practice the specifications 
end up being overly complex and unreadable. 


There are other macro extensions to C (e.g., Safer_C [16] 
and Programmable Syntax Macros [29]) that offer many 
of the same benefits as Catacomb. These systems are gen- 
erally not extensible like Catacomb, and do not offer an 
integrated single-phase execution model, thus precluding 
the use of global optimizations in the macro processing 
decisions. 


Barrett et al. [5] use the concept of templates in a numer- 
ical computation context. Templates are designed and 
written in a high-level language to handle specific fea- 
tures of iterative solvers for linear systems (e.g., sparse or 
dense, convergence requirements, sequential or parallel, 
data layout). At compile time, the system automatically 
finds the right set of templates to match the needs of 
the user. This kind of system fits well within the code 
composition framework we describe. 
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Figure 7: Comparison of the number of lines of control constructs and code constructs in the Catacomb templates for 
the array assignment, as well as lines of code in support libraries. 


7.2 Partial evaluation 


Like most optimizing compilation systems, Catacomb 
and the concept of code composition are related to the 
field of partial evaluation [12]. A partial evaluation sys- 
tem takes as input a program in a source language, and 
a set of known inputs to the program, and produces a 
residual program specialized for those particular inputs. 
The code templates are similar to a two-level version of 
an imperative input language. The control constructs, 
including the control variables, explicitly have a static 
binding time. The binding times of the code constructs 
are analyzed online using the global optimization frame- 
work, allowing some variables and statements to be clas- 
sified as static, rather than the default of dynamic. Cata- 
comb’s technique of bounds analysis has some similarity 
to bounded static variation, in which the partial evaluator 
can restrict an otherwise-dynamic variable to a finite set 
of static values. 

A notable difference between code composition and stan- 
dard partial evaluation is the fact that control constructs 
follow a different flow of control from the code con- 
structs. For example, a control assignment statement in 
the body of a loop is executed exactly once, regardless of 
the number of loop iterations at run time. This means that 
the straightforward translation of control constructs into 
their corresponding code constructs does not preserve the 
original semantics, in contrast to standard partial evalua- 
tion. Future work in this direction is to explore the issues 


of whether the Catacomb model (which is similar to the 
C preprocessor model) or the standard partial evaluation 
model presents the user with more “natural” semantics 
and ease of use, and whether there is in fact a realistic 
situation in which Catacomb’s semantics are necessary. 


7.3 Runtime code generation 


Dynamic approaches attempt to improve the code at run 
time, and dynamic methods have lately received renewed 
attention (e.g., [3]). If the program notices that some 
parameter always has the same value, a runtime optimizer 
can customize the program by working with the known 
parameter values. Since these values are known, some 
tests may be resolved, or special instructions chosen, 
and such transformations have the potential to improve 
performance. However, dynamic methods too face a 
number of challenges: for one, the system must ensure 
that the overhead spent on detecting the occurrence of 
a common scenario is bounded and in relation to the 
expected benefits. 

Runtime code generation should be used as an additional 
performance enhancement to code composition, rather 
than as a replacement. Optimizations should be per- 
formed in advance by the compiler whenever possible. 
In addition, using runtime code generation in place of 
code composition requires a full runtime library for the 
problem to be designed, which still trades off maintain- 
ability and robustness. (Efficiency is ignored, since it 
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would be the responsibility of the runtime code genera- 
tion system to provide runtime efficiency.) 


8 Concluding remarks 


We have identified a class of high-level languages formed 
by adding complex high-level operations to a base lan- 
guage. For these languages, traditional compilation 
techniques are inadequate. The traditional techniques, 
namely custom code generation and runtime library rou- 
tines, fall short because custom code generation offers 
efficiency and robustness at the cost of maintainability, 
while runtime library routines offer maintainability at 
the cost of efficiency and robustness. We developed a 
new method called code composition and implemented a 
code composition system to demonstrate the practicality 
of this idea. 

Code composition is under the control of the imple- 
mentor of the complex operations, who uses a domain- 
specific language for directing the compilation process. 
Programmable code composition provides the union of 
the benefits of the traditional approaches: the compo- 
sition system optimizes the code and thereby ensures 
efficiency, yet the composition templates are concise. 
We designed and implemented Catacomb, a system for 
code composition, and explored several issues relating 
to the automatic optimization of the code it produces. 
We implemented several algorithms for the HPF array 
assignment statement in the context of Catacomb, and 
used the implementation to evaluate several aspects of 
efficiency, maintainability, and robustness. In our expe- 
rience, use of a code composition system is a good way 
to control the translation of complex operations and pro- 
vides for an elegant and effective approach to producing 
high quality code without undue implementation cost. 
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Abstract 


Combining concurrency and object orientation is still 
difficult. In an approach where methods are concurrency 
units, one of the main difficulties is the control of the 
behavior of objects. 

Our proposal is BDL a language allowing to ex- 
press and to achieve this control. We propose a model 
where each object includes a so called "execution con- 
troller" programmed with BDL. This introduces a con- 
ceptually clean separation between processing (method 
execution) and control. The controller ensures the re- 
spect of scheduling constraints between the executions of 
methods. Similarly the behavior of aggregate objects can 
be controlled. This language has a convenient formal 
base. Thus, using the expression of control, behavioral 
properties of an object, or even of a group of interesting 
objects can be verified. Our approach allows, for exam- 
ple, deadlock detection or verification of safety properties 
while the compiled object controller keeps a reasonable 
size. 

A compiler has been implemented allowing to auto- 
matically generate the controller code from a BDL pro- 
gram. This compilation is achieved by producing an 
Esterel (reactive programming language) code from a 
BDL program, the Esterel compiler giving the executable 
code. Inter-method concurrency is implemented using 
lightweight processes. 


1 Introduction 


Through a set of mechanisms (inheritance, aggrega- 
tion, prototyping) the object-oriented approach is well 
suited to describe complex systems. The designers of 
such systems have been aware of naturally concurrent 
applications existing (such as booking systems) which 
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cannot be easily described with a sequential program- 
ming language [26]. So the notion of concurrent object- 
oriented programming has appeared naturally. 


However concurrent programming is still problematic 
[20, p. 56]. The main problem concerns the control of 
concurrency, also called synchronization. This control 
aims at preventing the object from being in an incoherent 
state as, for example, when two methods concurrently 
executed modify attributes. A schedule of method ex- 
ecutions is necessary to ensure that such cases do not 
occur, 


In many concurrent object-oriented languages, the ex- 
ecution of methods is controlled by guards checked at 
runtime. This approach presents the disadvantage of mix 
control code and processing code. We have proposed 
(2, 6] an architecture for objects dissociating process- 
ings offered by the object (achieved by methods) and the 
control of these processings. This model gathers these 
conditions in a dedicated structure ensuring, for each re- 
quest, that the execution is possibly related to the state 
of execution of the other methods. This construction 
improves the maintainability of the object by centraliz- 
ing the execution conditions of each method in only one 
entity (called controller). To express the execution con- 
ditions of methods and to program this controller, we 
have developed a language named BDL (Behavioral De- 
scription Language). This paper shows how BDL could 
be used to express the control of the behavior of simple 
objects or group of objects. We also describe the BDL 
implementation based on a reactive language that allows 
us to verify properties on BDL programs. 


In section 2, we explain the need of control for a con- 
current object and we present the execution controller 
achieving this control. The BDL language, which allows 
to program this controller, is described in section 3. The 
semantics and the implementation of BDL are detailed 
in section 4. In section 5, we show how the verification 
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could be achieved on an object or on a group of objects. 
Related work is described in section 6. Finally, we con- 
clude in section 7 by emphasizing the outlooks offered 
by this new approach. 


2 The Control Of Object Behavior 


In this section, we explain why a concurrent object 
needs an execution control and we describe the object 
model in which the control is exercised. 


2.1. The Need of Control for a Concurrent Ob- 
ject 


Inside a concurrent object the method execution may 
depend on whether other methods are or not active. For 
example, if an object has two methods read and write, 
it is easy to understand that these methods cannot be 
executed at same time. Their executions must be mutually 
exclusive. This is a constraint of scheduling. 

We will illustrate this type of constraint using a File 
object. The object owns four methods: open, read, 
close and write. There are different constraints on 
the execution of these methods. Let us suppose first that 
the object is in only read mode (write method is not 
accessible). In this case, there are two sorts of constraints: 
a sequentiality constraint between the three first methods 
and a repetition constraint between the former and the 
later since the object must be permanently able to process 
execution requests. 

To express these constraints, we have defined a set 
of operators representing the BDL language (see 3.1). 
BDL expressions use method names and operators. For 
example, the BDL expression specifying that instances 
have to execute repeatedly (indicated by * operator) the 
sequence (indicated by ; operator) of methods open, 
read and close in this order is: 


(Open ; read ; close)* 


This specification may be refined by allowing multiple 
executions of read: 


(Open ; read* ; close)* 


Now if we consider the file in read-write mode, we can 
specify an exclusive execution (operator ''|'') between 
read and write: 


(open ; (write | read)* ; close)* 


Our work aims to achieve scheduling constraints be- 
tween methods. Before describing our approach, we will 
define the concurrent object model upon which the con- 
trol is defined. 
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2.2 The Concurrent Object Model 


Concurrent object-oriented languages may be classi- 
fied according to three criterias [22]: 


e the object model defining the relationship between 
the structures of execution (threads) and the object 
paradigm; 


the intra-object concurrency concerning the man- 
agement of threads (number of threads, ways of cre- 
ating and switching threads); 


the interaction between objects describing mech- 
anisms that allow to specify the sending and the 
receiving of messages by objects. 


For each of these criterias, our choices have been se- 
lected with the following aims: 


1, defining the object as a self contained entity pos- 
sessing its own executive structures; 


2. designing an application as a set of communicating 
distributed objects; 


3. improving the capacity of reaction of the object; 
this is achieved in two ways. Raising the degree of 
concurrency and therefore allowing a request to be 
satisfied as soon as the state of the object enables it. 
Moreover we give to the object a capacity to con- 
trol method executions (possibility of interrupting 
or cancelling the execution). 


4. possibility to verify the object behavior. 


When describing the behavior, we imply the set of the 
methods of the object. Controlling the object behavior 
consists, in determining according to the state of the ob- 
ject, whether the execution of a method is authorized 
and, in this case, to launch this execution. If the execu- 
tion is not possible, the request may be stored or rejected 
following a determined policy. 

We have chosen an active object model. This model 
has been adopted by a great number of languages on 
concurrent object-oriented systems such as Pool-T [1], 
Eiffel// [10] and Rosette [27]. An active object decides, 
according to the object state, the time when a method 
execution can be run. The object has a part of both aclient 
(when it requires the execution of a method of another 
object) and a server (when it executes one of its methods 
on the request from another object). Furthermore, this 
model is well adapted to the fourth aim: the verification 
of the behavior control is easier to achieve if the control 
is carried out by the object and not an external structure 
because the object is a self-contained entity. 
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In order to rise the capacity of service, an inter-method 
concurrency model has been adopted. So every method 
execution takes place in a thread of execution. 

Finally the need of verification of some properties 
(safety, liveness) on the behavior control of the object 
is made easier using a centralized control achieved by a 
dedicated structure on which the verifications are carried 
out. These properties may be, for example, deadlock 
freeness, the respect of mutual exclusion during the ex- 
ecutions of methods changing the object state, or still 
the respect of the sequentiality constraints between these 
executions. The previous example of File object has 
shown that scheduling constraints must be respected. We 
call the entity in charge of this control, the execution 
controller. Furthermore, this centralized control allows 
a better reuse by a clear separation between control and 
processing. 


2.3. The Execution Controller 


The controller, depicted by figure 1, has three func- 
tionalities. The first one is related to the execution man- 
agement. The controller carries out the creation of the 
thread for every method having to be executed and then 
associates code and thread for the execution. 

The second one, more complex, consists of synchro- 
nizing the execution according to the BDL program. To 
achieve this functionality, the controller must, perma- 
nently, be aware of the execution state of methods. At 
this time, the model of execution controller is restricted: 
the controller does not use object attributes to manage the 
executions; the activation conditions of a method that use 
attributes are checked in method code. This restriction is 
necessary to use verification tools such as FeTools which 
works using finite transition systems. 

In fact this restriction avoids introducing numerical 
data in the controller. Because for checking transition 
systems tools use finite structure thus the use of numerical 
variables with infinite domains is not possible. 

The third one concerns the storage of pending requests. 
When a request occurs, and if the object state does not 
allow an immediate processing, the controller stores this 
request. This request is still stored until the controller 
allows the method execution. 


3 Programming Controllers With BDL 


In the previous examples, we have used operators to 
specify scheduling constraints concerning method execu- 
tions. These operators allow to construct BDL expres- 
sions which specify scheduling constraints. 


3.1 The operators of the BDL Language 


In BDL, there are only two types: identifiers of meth- 
ods and operators of scheduling. A BDL term corre- 
sponds either to a method identifier or to one (or two 
according to the arity of the operators) term and one oper- 
ator. These operators are adapted from the asynchronous 
reactive language Electre [11]: 


e an unary operator of repetition, quoted "*", indi- 
cates that the control specified by the term works 


indefinitely; 

e a binary operator of sequentiality, quoted ";", indi- 
cates that the left term must be executed before the 
right one; 


e two binary operators of parallelism indicates that 
the two terms (left and right) can be executed at 
same time. In that case, we consider two types of 
parallelism: 


— a parallelism so called weak, quoted "| | |", 
expressing a possibility: the concurrent struc- 
ture may be ended when a term has achieved 
its execution and the other has not started yet; 


— aparallelism so called strong, quoted"| |", ex- 
pressing a necessity: the concurrent structure 
is ended only when both terms have achieved 
their execution. 


e a binary operator of mutual exclusion, quoted "|", 
indicates that executions of both terms are mutually 
exclusive; 


e a binary operator of priority, quoted '#", indicates 
that if an execution request occurs for one of the 
methods in the right term, then the execution re- 
quests for methods in the left term are no longer 
satisfied (and they will be stored). However, the ex- 
ecution of methods in the right term is subordinated 
to the termination of all the methods being executed 
in the left term. In this case when no method of 
the left term is being executed and a request for a 
method of the right term occurs, then this one is 
immediately satisfied; 


e two binary operators of preemption indicating that 
the execution of the left term can be stopped by the 
beginning of the execution of the right term. We 
consider both the following preemption types: 


— a preemption so called weak, quoted ''~"': the 
execution of the preemptive structure (right 
term) can take place only during the execution 
of the preempted structure (left term); 
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Figure 1: Architecture of a concurrent object with a execution controller 


— a preemption so called strong, quoted "/": 
the execution of the preemptive structure is 
required even if the preempted structure has 
terminated its execution. 


e all these operators have the same precedence level, 
so parenthesis could be used to modify this prece- 
dence. 


Among these operators, the more complex is certainly 
the priority operator. We will illustrate its semantics by 
considering the File object (cf. 2.1) again. The previous 
specification was: 


(open ; (write | read)* ; close)* 


This specification introduces an unwanted behavior due 
to the semantic of the ''*" operator which corresponds 
to an endless execution. Therefore close will never 
be executed. The use of preemption is unappropriate 
because it is too "rude". We wish to leave the reading 
(or writing) running until the end before closing the file 
by using a priority operator which allows to specify this 
type of control: 


(open ; (write | read)* # close)* 


Now, when receiving an execution request for close, 
then it is executed immediately if read (or write) is 
not running. Otherwise the requests for the two methods 
are not satisfied any longer and close starts as soon as 
one of the two methods terminates. 

BDL operators enables one to easily describe different 
policies of use. A fair policy between both modes: 


(open ; (write | read)* # close)* 


or then give priority to reading: 


(open ; (write # read)* # close)* 


or writing: 


(open ; (read # write)* # close)* 


3.2 Examples of BDL programs 


We give two examples of BDL programs with an object 
and a group of objects. 

In a first example we illustrate the need of preemption 
using an elevator truck. This object has five methods: 
init, m_on, m_-back, m_up, m_down and stop. The 
init method describes the initial position of the truck 
and must be executed before the four others. Methods al- 
lowing the truck to move along a same axis (left/right and 
up/down) must have mutually exclusive executions but 
the movement may be simultaneous along both of them. 
At last, if necessary, the truck can stop any movement by 
invoking the stop method. The mutual exclusion (oper- 
ator "| "') of the movement along a same axis is expressed 
by: 


mon | mbackandm_up | m_down 


Possible parallel execution (operator"'| | | '') is expressed 
by: 


(mon | mback) ||| 


(mMup | m_down) 


The preemption (operator ''/"’) carried out by the stop 
method by: 


((m.on | mback) ||| (mup | mdown)) / 


stop 
Finally the global specification is: 
init ; 
mback) ||| 
7 stop 


(((m.on | (mup | m_down) ) 
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In the second example, the control of the behavior of 
a group of objects (or aggregate) is achieved by using 
the behavior control for each object as a pattern. To 
illustrate how the behavior control of an aggregate can 
be defined, we use a simple video player [21] with four 
functions: load a tape, play a tape, stop playing and 
eject a tape. The video (VideoPlayer object) has 
two components: a motor (Motor object) and an eject 
mechanism (EjectMech object). The Motor object 
has two methods: play and stop. The EjectMech 
object has two methods too: load and eject. 

The behavior control of the Motor object can be ex- 
pressed by the following BDL code where the operator ~ 
means the execution of play method could be stopped 
by the execution of stop method: 


~ 


(play stop)* 


and the one of the Ej ectMech by: 
(load # eject)* 


When we aggregate the two objects to build the 
VideoPlayer object, the behavior control of the 
VideoPlayer can be expressed by: 


~ 


(load ; (play stop)* # eject)* 


One can notice in this code that hiding method identifiers 
of one of the two object produces the code of control of the 
other. This sort of aggregation (called aggregation with 
hiding) is conformed to the principle defined by Hart- 
mann et al. [18]. This principle states that the behavior 
of an aggregate restricted to the methods of a component 
object must give the behavior of this component. 

In the next section, we describe the choices that have 
been done for the implementation of BDL. 


4 Semantics of BDL 
4.1 An Event-Based Semantics 


The notion of event is well suited to highlight the differ- 
ent steps in the processing of execution requests. These 
requests are caught by the controller as arrival events. 
These events represent requests either from other ob- 
jects or from the object itself. It must be quoted that, 
in our model, these events occur at distinct instants and 
are separately received (one by one) by the controller. 
This distinction allows to model distributed objects more 
easily. The executions triggered by the controller can 
be considered as reactions to these arrival events. The 
execution is triggered by the emission of a start event to- 
wards the runtime system. A termination event informs 
the controller of the end of execution. 


client object 


server object 





Figure 2: The events in the lifespan of a method invoca- 
tion 


When a method is called, what happens on the client 
object side must be also considered. The execution re- 
quest is modeled by a call event and once the method is 
correctly carried out, a return event is sent back to the 
calling object. 

Figure 2 describes an event sequence happening when 
an object (client) requests the execution of a method from 
another object (server). 

About the called object, the distinction between arrival 
and start events is important because it stands for the part 
played by the controller upon the execution of a method. 
The distinction between start and term events introduces 
the notion of duration for an execution. This model of 
execution is also present in [19] under the name SOS 
(Service Object Synchronisation). 


4.2 Using an Automaton as Target Code 


From a theoretical point of view, a BDL program en- 
sures a correct event trace. An automaton is a well-known 
structure to achieve this work. For example, the BDL 
program 

(Open ; read* # close) 
could be represented by the automaton of figure 3. 

Using an automaton as target code for BDL presents 

the following interests: 


e efficiency: an automaton described in a program- 
ming language produces a fast executable code. This 
efficiency is important because this code is often ex- 
ecuted and the object must quickly respond to a 
execution request; 


e proofs: the automata are mathematical structures on 
which many verification tools have been developed. 
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2aVlopen: !stattopen 





?term, !return 


close’ close 


PterMopen: !retugpen 


2aMloiose: 





?avlreaq 'stattoag 








Istattoiose 





?terMyeaq !returnyoag 


2aVlciose: 7@Mlreag !stattejose 


Figure 3: The (simplified) automaton of the BDL program (open ; read* # close) 


4.3 From BDL Program to an Automaton 


To produce an automaton from a BDL program is pos- 
sible but a great part of this work is already done (and well 
done because it concerns critical systems) by a family of 
languages named reactive languages. 

Reactive languages have been designed to program 
reactive systems. A reactive system [16] is defined as 
reacting instantaneously to events received continually 
from the environment by emitting events towards it. The 
system does not compute or carry out a function but main- 
tains a balance with its environment. That is: maintains 
a relationship between its inputs and outputs as time goes 
past. Most of real-time systems such as control or signal 
processing systems and communication protocols are re- 
active. Software implementation of these systems has led 
to develop a family of languages so called reactive among 
which it may be quoted Esterel [3], Statecharts [17] and 
Electre [11]. Due to the critical aspect of the systems 
implemented, these languages own a mathematical se- 
mantics allowing formal verification of properties on the 
behavior of these systems. The compilers of reactive lan- 
guages produce an automaton used both by verification 
tools to verify properties and by translators to generate a 
C (or Ada) code describing the automaton. 

In a previous section (see 4.1), we have shown the 
method execution could be represented by a sequence of 
events, the controller managing this sequence. Thus the 
controller behaves as a reactive system. 


4.4 The Esterel Language 


We choose to use the synchronous reactive language 
Esterel [3] for it offers high level control structures and, 
on the other hand, it is interfaced with different verifi- 
cation tools. Though its execution mode is synchronous 


(simultaneous perception of several events) we use it with 
asynchronous way to describe the working of the execu- 
tion controller. The perception of events is restricted to 
only one event per instant. 

Esterel is a synchronous imperative language. A quick 
introduction to Esterel semantics can be found in [4]. A 
program in Esterel consists of a collection of interacting 
modules. A module has an interface that defines its in- 
put and output signals and a body that is an executable 
statement. 

There are two basic composition operators: the parallel 
composition operator ''| |'' and the sequential composi- 
tion operator '';". In a parallel statement, all compo- 
nents are activated simultaneously; the parallel statement 
terminates instantaneously when both components have 
terminated. 

Interactions between modules takes place through the 
use of "signals". A signal may carry a value. Occurrences 
of signals that are emitted by a program’s environment 
(input signals) are the unique causes for the program to 
react. Input signals correspond to input events from the 
model of controller. An Esterel program reacts instanta- 
neously to the receipt of input signals by emitting output 
signals towards its environment. Output signals corre- 
spond to the activation events from our model. A pro- 
gram may also emit and receive internal signals, used for 
inter-module communication within the program itself. 
Internal signals are not visible from the environment. 

Two assumptions are made on signals: 


e signals are broadcast within the program (ie. each 
module in the program receives all signals); 


e signals are received instantaneously by all modules 
in the program. 


An Esterel program does not have an associated clock. 
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trap T_EXIT in 
signal TERMINATED in 
trad(T,); 
emit TERMINATED 
I 
abort 
await immediate TERMINATED do 


exit T_EXIT 
V START, ] 


end 
when immediate [ 
m € RTS(T,) 


end signal 
1] 
signal TERMINATED in 
trad(T,); 
emit TERMINATED 
I] 
abort 
await immediate TERMINATED do 
exit T_EXIT 
end 
when immediate [ 


START, ] 
m € RTS(T,) 


end signal 
end trap 





Figure 4: Semantics of BDL expression '"'T; ||| 72" 
expressed with Esterel operators 


The synchrony hypothesis (reaction takes no time) cou- 
pled with signal assumptions allows a rigorous processing 
of multiform time. Time can be handled as an ordinary 
signal ("clock signals"); any signal defines a particular 
clock. 


4.5 Defining BDL Semantics from Esterel Op- 
erators 


Some BDL operators have a direct equivalent Esterel 
operator as"'*"',"';"',''| |" operators. But the definition of 
"ris "p's, #",) "7", "*"" operators needs a sequence of 
Esterel statements. The definition of the whole operators 
is too long for this paper, the reader will refer to [5] for 
the complete semantics. 

We present here, as an example, the translation of the 


weak parallelism operator (""| | | '') depicted by figure 4. 


Because of the semantics of "| | |'' operator, when a 
branch terminates whereas the other branch has not yet 
started, an expression such as T; | | | 72 terminates (each 


term 7; may be composed recursively by other BDL op- 
erators). 

So, in the Esterel code, at end of each branch trad(T; ), 
a TERMINATED event (local to each signal statement) 
is emitted. The TERMINATED event throws the T_EXIT 
exception only if a START event (belonging to RTS set) 
concerning a method of the other branch has not yet been 
emitted. This is done by Esterel preemption operator 


(abort ... when). We will explain the meaning of RTS 
(Ready To Start) set. The RTS set is an attribute calculated 
on each term T giving the name of the methods ready 
to be executed that are located on the left part of BDL 
sequential expression. For example 


RTS(((A ; C) | (B ; D)))={A,B} 


Disjunction between the different START m events corre- 
sponds to different possibilities of executions of m meth- 
ods. 


4.6 Esterel Architecture of an Execution Con- 
troller 


An overview of Esterel architecture for an execution 
controller managing the execution of two methods (A and 
B) is represented on figure 5. 

Each method managed by the controller needs three 
modules: 


e aMETHOD_STATE module has in charge two func- 
tions. The first one indicates the execution state 
at every instant by emitting (or not) the ACTIVE 
event. The second one to emit a CHANGE event to- 
wards BUFFER module at every method termination 
to request them to emit their pending requests again. 
Therefore a pending request can be executed only 
when an execution terminates. 


e aBUFFER module that stores pending requests then 
emits them again (REQUEST emission) when receiv- 
ing a CHANGE event. When a method is allowed to 
run, the module is informed by the reception of a 
START event. 


© a REQUEST_HANDLER module receiving requests 
(ARRIVAL event corresponding to the arrival event 
on figure 2). The request is then transmitted 
(REQUEST) to BEHAVIOR module. If the request 
cannot be served then it is sent to the BUFFER mod- 
ule to be stored. 


In the execution controller, on figure 5, there is only one 
BEHAVIOR module representing the decision structure. 
The BEHAVIOR module implements the BDL program 
using Esterel language. We have implemented a com- 
piler carrying out the compilation of BDL program into 
Esterel code and also building the main module Esterel 
representing the execution controller. 

The Esterel compiler allows to get a finite state au- 
tomaton represented by an intermediate code (oc) that is 
translated in C by a postprocessor. Of course the trouble 
is the blow up of the size of automaton when the number 
of methods to control becomes important. Nevertheless, 
for a small number of methods, the size of the object 
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ARRIVAL_A | 





Figure 5: Esterel architecture of an execution controller managing two methods 


code is not too big: for six methods managed in mutual 
exclusion, we have an object code of 5 Kbytes!. There is 
another alternative to reduce this size. One may use an- 
other mode of Esterel compiler that uses boolean circuits 
instead of automata but the verification tools working for 
this new data structure are under development. 


4.7 Implementing a Concurrent Object with an 
Execution Controller 


The implementation of concurrency in the reactive ob- 
ject model relies on the use of the lightweight processes 
library C Threads [13] built on the Mach operating sys- 
tem [25]. The creation of a reactive object implicates 
the creation of a process holding at least a lightweight 
process ensuring the object control by receiving the exe- 
cution requests and by executing the execution controller 
code. Each method execution gives way to the creation 
of a lightweight process. 

The object-oriented language used is C++. When cre- 
ating an object, the constructor call involves the creation 
of a process bound to a communication port. The object 
is registered to a name server (functionality offered by 
Mach facilitating object distribution), and the lightweight 
process ensuring the object control is activated. These 
mechanisms are gathered ina ReactiveObject class 
which every reactive object must inherit. 


' Object code obtained on a SparcStation 5 with cc of SunOS 4.1.4. 
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The implementation of reactive objects is divided into 
three steps. The first step consists in building the con- 
troller from a BDL program. The second one consists in 
the controller implementation which is obtained by link- 
ing the code of the controller to the code of the storage 
structure. The last one consists of linking the execution 
controller code with the code of the object and with the 
code ensuring thread management and communication 
between reactive objects. Figure 6 depicts these differ- 
ents steps. 

In the current version, every object has its own reac- 
tive script that is a program representing an automaton. 
That is trouble for the implementation of large applica- 
tions where the number of reactive objects handled is 
significant. Nevertheless, in a new implementation, this 
problem will be solved by using only one reactive script 
for every object class. The reactive script then acts as 
a server which the instances submit their current state 
and the received event. In response, the automaton sends 
back the new state and the events to emit. 


5 Verification of The Control Behavior 


Verification is an important step in the lifespan of an 
object. Object-oriented programming is concerned with 
reusing: an object designed for an application may be 
reused in other applications. To avoid an error in the 
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BDL code describing 
the control of behavior 1 
, of the File object class - 


ee ee i ee - 














File.h,File.c 
C++ code of the 
File object class 


BDL 
compiler 
ESTEREL 
compiler 


File_EC.c 
C code of the 
behavior control 





File.strl 
ESTEREL code 
EC.oc 


ESTEREL precompiled code 
for Execution Controller 





ReactiveObject.a 
thread management and 
communication library 





Figure 6: Development steps of a reactive File object 


design of an object being propagated to several applica- 
tions, it is important to make sure of correct working of 
this object. 

In respect to correct working, we mean that the object 
must be able to serve execution requests of methods per- 
manently as well as respecting the control specification 
of its behavior. So we must ensure that a case (sequences 
of execution requests) leading to a "blocking" of the ob- 
ject does not exist. These blocking cases correspond 
to a problem frequently encountered within concurrent 
programming: the deadlock. 

For example, let us take an object having two meth- 
ods met, and metf2 and the behavior control of which is 
specified by the following expression 


(met, | | | met) * 


On the other hand, let us consider the met, method calling 
met during its execution. 

If metz is the first method being executed, a deadlock 
may appear if, during the execution of mef2, the execution 
of met, starts. The execution of met, needs to execute a 
the call of met2. As met is being executed, met; must 
wait for the end of the currentexecution of met; to know if 
its request is satisfied. However, when met) is terminated, 
it is no longer ready for execution 


(met, ||| metr)* = 
(met, ||| metz) ; (met, || | metr)* 


So the execution request for met, cannot be satisfied any 
longer and so met, cannot achieve its execution. That 


leads to the case when neither of these methods can be 
executed any longer. 

Because of our approach this problem can be detected 
formally. If we are able to statically? determinate the call 
graph of the methods of an object, it is then possible to 
build Esterel modules expressing this information. These 
modules are compiled with the module representing the 
execution controller to generate an automaton on which it 
is possible to determinate deadlock states. These modules 
"simulate" the execution of a method and communication 
between methods may be introduced to allow verification. 

The automaton, on which the verification is carried 
out, is obtained after compiling an Esterel simulation 
module composed of a controller module and modules 
representing the execution of every method managed by 
the controller. For this simulation module, the start and 
term events are considered as internal events (to the ob- 
ject) and so are not visible in the interface of simulation 
module. This interface takes as inputs the request events 
corresponding to the methods managed by the execution 
controller and the done events of called methods. The 
done events of the methods managed by the controller 
and the request events of the called methods are out- 
puts. 

This modular architecture allows a modular approach 
of verification by checking correctness at the object level. 
In assembling the simulation modules of several objects 


2 This constraint excludes obviously the mechanisms such as func- 
tion pointers. 
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it is possible to check the correctness of the behavior of 
a group of objects. 

Compiling a simulation module, we get an automaton 
on which we can verify properties with the Fc2Tools [7] 
verification tool developed in INRIA?. 

Fc2Tools is designed as the set of programs using the 
same automaton format (fc2). The internal representation 
of automata is carried out using binary decision diagrams 
(BDD) and so a more efficient representation in memory 
is allowed. So the limits on the size of automata to be 
verified are extended. If a deadlock is detected, then an 
event sequence leading to this deadlock is generated by 
the tool. 

A small example is that of a micro-wave oven. This 
object is compound of two objects: a Gate and a 
MWGenerator (micro-wave generator). The behavior 
control of the Gate object is the following: 


(open ; close)* 


and that of the MWGenerator is: 


(on ; off)* 


The behavior control of the aggregate can be defined as: 


( |(open ; close)| #4 |(on ; off)| )* 


But we can refine this control by precising the user to 
open the door while the generator is working. As this is 
a dangerous situation, the emission of micro-waves must 
be stopped: 


((open ; 
(Open ; 


close) 


# (on ~ close) ; off))* 
From the automaton generated by this specification, it is 
possible to verify the case where the generator works and 


the gate is open never occurs. 


6 Related Work 


Many works have been led to the area of the control of 
concurrency in the concurrent object-oriented languages. 
Nevertheless as far as we know few works have used a 
reactive model to describe the execution control in an 
object. 

Concerning the control of concurrency in the concur- 
rent object-oriented languages, we can distinguish four 
approaches: 


3Institut National de Recherche en Informatique et Automatique — 
France. 

‘The priority operator "#" expressed here a notion of possibility, the 
working of the generator being not mandatory before open it again. 
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e the mechanisms based on the synchronization coun- 
ters developed by ROBERT and VERJUS [24] in which 
the execution state of methods is determinated by 
updating a set of three counters arrival, start, and 
term. These counters are mainly used in guards: 
conditions associated to the activation of a method. 
We find these counters again in different languages 
such as Guide [15] or Dragoon [14]. If the approach 
has a great power of expression, using it is still dif- 
ficult owing to its complexity. 


e the path expressions [9] use a notation derived from 
regular expressions to specify synchronization con- 
straints. We find these expressions in Procol [28]. 
These expressions have influenced the designers of 
Electre too and thus indirectly the BDL operators. 


e inEiffel// [10] there exists a special method ensuring 
the request processing. This method presents many 
similitudes with the execution controller. However 
our approach owns a management of the intra-object 
concurrency and is supported by a formal model. 


e in the enabled-sets which has been developped with 
the Rosette language [27], the control is defined by 
defining states of control. For these states, a specific 
set of methods allowed to be executed is defined. 


Concerning the works using reactive language and ob- 
ject, there are two main ways: 


e the Objectcharts [12] which use the Statecharts. The 
Statecharts represent a reactive language based on 
a visual formalism. If this formalism is pleasant 
to use, the designers are not very clear about the 
executability of the specifications and on its imple- 
mentation. 


e BOUSSINOT’s works [8] that consist of defining a 
prototype of an object-oriented language based on a 
synchronous execution model. In this approach, a 
reactive object holds attributes and methods. These 
last ones are "reactive agents''. Opposite to our ap- 
proach, these methods are reactive code and the 
aimed purpose is to structure a reactive program 
with an object-oriented approach. 


7 Conclusion And Future Works 


We propose BDL, a language to control the behavior 
of concurrent objects. This language allows to program 
a special entity in the object: the execution controller. 
Adding an execution control allows a concurrent object 
to make it permanently receptive to its environment. This 
feature of reactive objects is important for the reliability 
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of an application because it guarantees an answer to the 
object requesting a service. The nature of the answer 
depends upon the behavioral logic of the receiver object 
and its state. The reactive object allows to preempt ex- 
ecutions that allows its adaptation to the modification of 
its environment. 

Using reactive objects is twofold: it allows intra-object 
concurrency management and fast adaptation to external 
stimuli. A reactive object offers the possibility of ex- 
ecution concurrently several methods with respect to a 
clearly expressed semantics. 

This model extends the object reusability in two ways. 
The definition of an execution controller as a complete 
entity offers the possibility of modifying the behavior 
of an object in a quite simple manner by replacing the 
existing controller with a new one. This replacing must 
be of course made respecting the type of its inputs and 
outputs. 

Using an automaton as target code enables us to dis- 
pose of a mathematical model upon a certain number of 
properties can be verified. Proofs enable us to control that 
the initial specification have been correctly translated. 

BDL cannot express conditions of activation related to 
objet attributes. This restriction is a constraint imposed 
by verification tools. We are now working towards this 
way be using Toupie [23] a constraint language working 
on finite domains instead of Esterel. 
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Abstract 


We propose a new high-level programming notation, 
called FIDO, that we have designed to concisely ex- 
press regular sets of strings or trees. In particular, 
it can be viewed as a domain-specific language for 
the expression of finite-state automata on large al- 
phabets (of sometimes astronomical size). 


FIDO is based on a combination of mathematical 
logic and programming language concepts. This 
combination shares no similarities with usual logic 
programming languages. FIDO compiles into finite- 
state string or tree automata, so there is no concept 
of run-time. It has already been applied to a variety 
of problems of considerable complexity and practical 
interest. 


In the present paper, we motivate the need for a 
language like FIDO, and discuss our design and its 
implementation. 


We show how recursive data types, unification, im- 
plicit coercions, and subtyping can be merged with 
a variation of predicate logic, called the Monadic 
Second-order Logic (M2L) on trees. FIDO is trans- 
lated first into pure M2L via suitable encodings, and 
finally into finite-state automata through the MONA 
tool. 


1 Introduction 


Finite-state problems are everywhere, embedded in 
many layers of software systems, but are often dif- 
ficult to extract and solve computationally. This 
basic observation is the motivation for the work pre- 
sented in this paper. 


Recent research by us and our colleagues has ex- 
ploited the Monadic Second-Order Logic (M2L) on 
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finite strings and trees to solve interesting and chal- 
lenging problems. In each case, the results are ob- 
tained by identifying an inherent regularity in the 
problem domain, thus reducing the problem to ques- 
tions of regular string or tree languages. Successful 
applications today include verification of concurrent 
systems [9, 8], hardware verification [2], software en- 
gineering [10], and pointer verification [7]. Work in 
progress involves a graphical user interface for reg- 
ular expressions extended with M2L and document 
logics for the WWW. 


The réle of M2L in this approach is to provide an ex- 
traordinarily succinct notation for complicated reg- 
ular sets. Our applications have demonstrated that 
this notation in essence can be used to describe 
properties, where finite state automata, regular ex- 
pressions, and grammars would be tend to be cum- 
bersome, voluminous, or removed from the user’s 
intuition. This is hardly surprising, since M2L is 
a variation on predicate logic and thus natural to 
use. Also, it is known to be non-elementarily more 
succinct than the other notations mentioned above. 
Thus, some formulas in M2L describe regular sets 
for which the size of a corresponding DFA compared 
to the size of the formula is not bounded by any fi- 
nite stack of exponentials. 


The flip side of this impressive succinctness is that 
M2L correspondingly has a non-elementary lower 
bound on its decision procedure. Surprisingly, the 
MONA implementation of M2L [5] can handle non- 
trivial formulas, some as large as 500,000 charac- 
ters. This is due in part to the application of BDD 
techniques [4], specialized algorithms on finite-state 
automata [3], and careful tuning of the implemen- 
tation [11]. Also, it turns out that the intermediate 
automata generated, even those resulting from sub- 
set constructions, are usually not big compared to 
the automata representing the properties reasoned 
about. 
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The successful applications of M2L and MONA re- 
side in a common, productive niche: they require 
the specification of regular sets that are too compli- 
cated to describe by other means, but not so com- 
plicated as to be infeasible for our tools. 


While the basic M2L formalism is simple and quite 
intuitive, early experience quickly indicated that 
this formalism in practice suffers from its primitive 
domain of discourse: bit-labeled strings and trees. 
In fact, M2L specifications are uncomfortably sim- 
ilar to assembly code programs in their focus on 
explicit manipulations of bit patterns. For M2L in- 
terpreted on trees, the situation is even worse, since 
the theory of two or more successors is far less fa- 
miliar and intuitive than the linear sublogic. 


Similarly to the early experiences with machine lan- 
guages, we found that M2L “programmers” spent 
most of their time debugging cumbersome encod- 
ings. 


Our contributions 


In this paper, we propose a domain-specific pro- 
gramming formalism FIDO that combines mathe- 
matical logic and recursive data types in what we 
believe are new ways. 


We suggest the following four kinds of values: fi- 
nite domains, recursive data values (labeled by fi- 
nite domains), positions in recursive data values, 
and subsets of such positions. We show that many 
common programming language concepts (like sub- 
typing, coercions, and unification) make sense when 
the underlying semantics is based on assigning an 
automaton (and not a store transformer) to expres- 
sions. 


This semantic property allows us to view the com- 
pilation process as calculations on values that are 
deterministic, finite-state automata, just as an ex- 
pression evaluator calculates on numbers to arrive 
at a result. That is, automata are the primitive ob- 
jects that are subjected to operations reflecting the 
semantics of the language. 


This view is quite different from the method behind 
most state-machine formalisms used in verification 
(such as the Promela language [6]): a language re- 
sembling a general purpose language expresses a sin- 
gle finite-state machine, whose state space and tran- 
sition system is constructed piecemeal from calcula- 
tions that explore the state space. 
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Our view, however, is similar to some uses of regu- 
lar expressions for text matching, except that most 
implemented algorithms avoid the construction of 
deterministic automata. 


FIDO is implemented and provides, along with sup- 
porting tools, an optimizing compiler into M2L for- 
mulas. It has been used for several real-life applica- 
tions and is also the source of the biggest formulas 
yet handled by MONA. 


In this article, we motivate and explain FIDO. In 
particular, we discuss the type system and compi- 
lation techniques. We also give several examples 
(some taken from articles already published, where 
we have used FIDO without explaining its origin 
or design). Some technical considerations concern- 
ing the relationship between our data structures for 
tree automaton representation [3] and the compila- 
tion process will be explained elsewhere. 


2 M2L and MONA 


Basic M2L has a very simple syntax and seman- 
tics. Formulas are interpreted on a binary tree (or 
a string) labeled with bit patterns determining the 
values of free variables. First-order terms (t) denote 
positions in the tree and include first-order variables 
(p) and successors (t.0 and t.1). Second-order terms 
(T) denote sets of positions (i.e. monadic predi- 
cates) and include second-order variables (P), the 
empty set (Q), unions (T; U 7>), and intersections 
(J; N T>). The basic predicates are set member- 
ship (t € T), equality (t; = te), ancestor relation 
(t; < tg), and set inclusion T; C T2). The logic 
permits the usual connectives (A, V, —) and first 
and second-order quantifiers (Vi, 51, V2, 32). By 
convention, a leaf is a position p for which p = p.0 
and p = p.l. The sublogic for strings uses only the 
0-successor. 


The MONA tool accepts such formulas in a suit- 
able ASCII syntax and produces a minimum DFA 
that accepts all trees satisfying the given formula. 
Thus, satisfiability of a formula is equivalent to non- 
emptyness of the derived automaton, and validity is 
equivalent to totality. The values of free variables 
in the formula are encoded in the alphabet of the 
automaton. Thus, a formula with 32 free variables 
yields an alphabet ¥ of size 2°”. In the internal rep- 
resentation of these automata, the transition func- 
tion is shared, multi-terminal 5-BDD. With these 
BDD techniques, the MONA tool has processed for- 
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mulas with hundreds of thousands of characters in 
a few minutes. 


38 The Motivation 


A small example will motivate the need for a high- 
level notation. Assume that we wish to use MONA 
to prove the following (not too hard) theorem: for 
every string in (a+b)*c, any a is eventually followed 
by c. 


To state this theorem in M2L, we must first choose 
an encoding of the labels a, b, and c. For this pur- 
pose we introduce two free second-order variables 
Xo and X;. The labels can be encoded according to 
the following (arbitrary) schema: a position p has 
label a if p ¢ Xo Ap ¢ Xi, that is, a corresponds to 
the bit pattern 00. Similarly, we can assign to b the 
bit pattern 01 and toc the pattern 10. The property 
“a is eventually followed by c” becomes the formula: 


p= p: (pEXoApPE X) > 
(lig: p<qA(qe€ XoAq¢ X)) 


The regular expression (a+6)*c can in a similar way 
be encoded as the formula: 


G=V, p: (A(pE XoAPE X1)) A 
(pe XoAp¢ X1) & p=p.0) 


and the theorem above is then formally stated as 
the implication ¢ > ~. The MONA tool will readily 
verify that this formula is an M2L tautology, thus 
proving our theorem. 


A reason for M2L specifications being much more 
voluminous than promised should now be apparent: 
there is a significant overhead in encodings. More- 
over, there are no automatic checks of the consistent 
use of bit patterns. 


Support for such encodings is usually supplied by 
a type system. For M2L on strings, regular sets 
immediately suggest themselves as notions of types. 
It is quite common for M2L formulas to be of the 
implicational form ¢ => yw, where ¢ is a formula 
restricting the strings to a coarse regular set and 
w provides the more intricate restrictions. Thus, a 
high-level version of the above formula could look 
like: 


string x: (a+b)*c; 
Vpos p:x.(p=a => Spos q:x.(p<q A q=c)) 


The keywords string and pos are intended to declare 
free variables of these two kinds. This formula can 
be read as: “for all positions p in the string x, if p 
has label a, then there exists a position q, also in x, 
such that p is before q and q has label c”. The main 
formula is almost the same as the MONA version, 
but the proper use of labels is now supported by the 
compiler and can be verified by a type checker. 


For M2L interpreted on trees, however, there is no 
intuitive analogue to regular expressions. But from 
programming languages we know an intuitive and 
successful formalism for specifying coarse regular 
sets of trees: recursive data types. Thus, we adopt a 
well-known and trusted programming concept into 
our high-level notation. Using this idea, we may 
prove our theorem as follows: 


type T = a,b(next: T) | c; 
string x: T; 
Vpos p:x.(p=a => dpos q:x.(p<q A q=c)) 


Arbitrary recursive data types may of course be ex- 
pressed directly as formulas, but the translation is 
voluminous and best performed automatically. The 
translation also solves the problem that the Mona 
decision procedure works on formulas whose domain 
of discourse is only binary trees, whereas values of 
recursive data types are trees with a varying number 
of branches. (The solution is rather technical, since 
it involves bending the recursive data type value into 
the shape of a binary branching tree.) 


Note that not all regular tree sets can be captured 
by recursive data types. Consider binary trees, in 
which nodes are colored red, green, or blue. The 
subset of trees in which at most one node is colored 
blue is not a recursive data type; however, it is easily 
captured by the following FIDO specification: 


type RGB = red,green,blue(left, right: RGB) | leaf; 
tree x: RGB; 
Vpos p,q: x.(p=blue A q=blue > p=q) 


Certainly, more advanced and complicated notions 
of data types could similarly be adopted [1]. How- 
ever, the FIDO philosophy is to rely heavily on stan- 
dard programming language concepts to describe 
complex structures and operations. The ambition is 
that these idioms should be merged seamlessly with 
logical concepts that describe complex properties of 
such structures. 


In general, we allow finite domains (from which the 
name FIDO derives) to be the values of nodes. Fi- 
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nite domains are constructed conjunctively and dis- 
junctively from enumerated and scalar types. Thus 
the alphabets of tree automata reading such recur- 
sive data types easily become very large. 


4 The Design 


While this paper is not intended as a proper lan- 
guage report, we will explain the more interesting 
or unusual concepts that the FIDO notation pro- 
vides. 


Domains and Data Types 


Finite domains are constructed from simple scalar 
lists, freely combined with a product operator (&) 
and a union operator (|). When the union of two 
finite domains is formed, it is required that they are 
disjoint. Thus, if we define the domains: 


type Turn = [1..2]; 
type PC = a,b,c,d; 
type State = PC & PC & Turn; 


then a value of the domain State may be written 
as State:[a,b,2]. From the more complicated defini- 
tions: 


type A = al,a2; 
type B = bl1,b2,b3; 
type C=A |B; 


typeeD=A&B&C; 
type E=C & D; 


we obtain values as: E:[a1,[a2,b3,[a2,b1]]]. In for- 
mulas, finite domain values may be unified using a 
syntax such as State:[pc?,a,r?], where ps and r are 
unification variables. 


The recursive data types are quite ordinary, except 
that the constructors are generalized from single 
names to finite domains. 


The finite domains could of course be encoded as 
(non-recursive) data types. We have chosen to have 
a separate concept for several reasons. First, the 
distinction between trees and their labels seems in- 
tuitive for many applications. Second, we can allow 
more operations on finite domains that on trees; for 
example, the introduction of unification or concate- 
nation on trees would yield an undecidable formal- 
ism. Third, in the translation into automata, finite 
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domains are encoded in BDDs whereas trees are en- 
coded in the state space; often, it is necessary for 
the programmer to control this choice. An example 
is: 


type Comp = State(next: Comp) | done; 


which is a linear data type of sequences of state 
values terminated by a node labeled done. A non- 
linear example is: 


type Tree = red,black(val: Enum, 
left,right: Tree) | 
leaf; 
type Enum = [1..10]; 


denoting some binary trees. The notation [1..10] 
abbreviates the corresponding 10 scalars. 


Variables 


There are four kinds of variables in FIDO. We intro- 
duce them by examples. A domain variable s that 
ranges over states may be declared as 


dom S: State; 


Tree variables (recursive data type variables) x and 
y may be declared as: 


tree x,y: Tree; 


Each variable defines its own space of positions. 
Thus, a position in x cannot be used to denote a 
node in y. To declare a position variable that may 
denote positions in either x or y, we write: 


Pos p: x, y; 
A value of this variable points to a node in either x 
or y, but in any case, the node pointed to is either 
red or black. Similarly, a set variable S containing 
positions in the union of x’s and y’s position spaces 


may be declared as: 


set S: x, y; 
Quantification 


All variables can be quantified over. For example, 
the formula “there is a computation that contains a 
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loop” may involve quantification over both strings 
(trees), finite domains, and positions: 


dstring x: Comp. Sdom s: State. 
Spos p,q: x.(p<q A p=s A q=s) 


Types 


A type may have one of four different kinds: pos, 
set, dom, and tree. The pos kind corresponds to 
first-order terms, i.e. positions in trees; the set kind 
similarly encompasses second-order terms; the dom 
kind is new compared to M2L and describes values 
of finite domains; finally, the tree kind is a further 
extension that captures entire trees as values. 


Within each kind, a type is further refined by a set 
of tree names and a set of data type names. For 
example, the type (pos,{x,y},{R,S,T}) denotes po- 
sitions of nodes in either the tree x or y that are 
roots of subtrees of one of the data types R, S, or 
T. These refined types prove to be very convenient 
in restricting free variables in the model and in ex- 
pressing relativized quantifications. Furthermore, 
this type structure proves crucial for optimizations 
in the implementation. 


The type rules impose restrictions on all operators 
in the language. Generally, the rules boil down to 
trivial statements about finite sets. For example, 
if the terms s; have types (set,X;,D;), then s; M se 
has type (set,X; M X2,D; MN D2). Also, if the term 
p has type (pos,X,D), then the term p.n has type 
(pos,X,{T.n | Te D}), where T.n is the data type 
reached from T along an n-successor. 


Some formulas can be decided purely on the ba- 
sis of the type system. For example, if p has type 
(pos,Xp,Dp) and s has type (set,Xs,Ds), then the 
formula p € S is false if Xp N Xs = 9 or Dp N Ds = 
Q. Such static decisions are exploited by the FIDO 
compiler. 


Notational Conveniences 


A formal notation has a tendency to become a quag- 
mire of details. In the design of FIDO, we have 
attacked this problem in three different ways. 


First, it is often convenient implicitly to coerce val- 
ues between different kinds. This we have expressed 
through a simple subtype structure. Two types 
(K1,X1,D1) and (K2,X2,D2) are related by the sub- 


type order if X; C X2, D; C De, and k, is below ke 
in the following finite order: 





dom 
read 
pos set 
wot \ Joos 


tree 


The order relations have been decorated with coer- 
cions functions: posset computes the set of positions 
in a tree, root finds the root positions of a tree, and 
read computes the label of a position. This subtype 
structure is exploited to automatically insert coer- 
cions. Note that our subtype structure clearly is 
semantically coherent, so that coercions are unique 
[12]. If we added the coercion: singleton: pos + 
set, then semantic coherence would fail. 


Second, we allow implicit casts between finite do- 
mains. For example, in the definitions: 


type Fruit = apple,orange; 
type Root = carrot,potato; 
type Vegetable = Fruit | Root; 


we will allow values of the domains Fruit and Root 
to be used directly as values of the domain Veg- 
etable, even though they strictly speaking should be 
expressed as e.g. cast(Fruit:apple, Vegetable). 


Third, we allow sensible defaults whenever possible. 
Thus, if a name can unambiguously be determined 
to have a specific meaning, then all formal qualifiers 
may be dismissed. For example, if the name orange 
is only used as a scalar in the domain Fruit, then 
the constant Fruit:orange may be written simply as 
orange. 


As a specific example of these techniques, consider 
the previous theorem: 


type T = a,b(next: T) | c; 
tree x: T; 
Vpos p:x.(p=a => dpos q:x.(p<q A q=c)) 


We have already used a number of syntactic con- 
veniences here. From the above specification, the 
compiler inserts the necessary coercions to recon- 
struct the more explicit code: 
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type T = a,b(next: T) | c; 
tree x: T; 
Vpos p:x,T.(read(p)=T:a > 
Spos q:x,T.(p<q A read(q)=T:c)) 


which is somewhat harder to read. In a real-life 
12-page formula, more than 400 such pedantic cor- 
rections are automatically performed. 


Decompilers 


Any compiler writer must also consider the need 
for decompilers. In the case of FIDO and MONA, 
specifications are translated into a more primitive 
logic. This is fine, if we only want to decide valid- 
ity. However, MONA also has the ability to gen- 
erate counter-examples for invalid formulas. But a 
MONA counter-example will make little sense for a 
FIDO programmer, since it will have a completely 
different structure and be riddled with bit patterns. 
Consequently, the FIDO system provides a decom- 
piler that lifts such counter-examples into the high- 
level syntax. 


Another use of MONA, illustrated in the following 
section, is to generate specific automata. For this 
application, FIDO provides a different decompiler 
that expresses an automaton as a particular kind 
of attribute grammar at the level of recursive data 


types. 


5 Examples 


We now provide a few examples illustrating the ben- 
efits of the FIDO notation. We include applications 
that aim to synthesize automata as well as some that 
aim to verify properties. For each case we present a 
toy example in some detail and sketch a large, pre- 
viously published application of a similar nature. 


Synthesis 


The following example considers (a fragment of) the 
HTML syntax. Not all syntactically correct HTML- 
specifications should be allowed. For example, a 
document should never contain an anchor within 
another anchor (to not confuse the reader). Such 
a constraint could be incorporated into the context- 
free syntax, but it would essentially double the num- 
ber of non-terminals. However, we can easily cap- 
ture HTML parse trees as values of a recursive data 
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type. On these trees we can then express as a logical 
formula the restriction that we wish to impose: 


type HTML = word | 

anchor(u: URL, a: HTML) | 

bold(b: HTML) | 

italic(i: HTML) | 

paragraph | 

rule | 

list(I: LIST); 
type LIST = empty | 

entity(h: HTML, next: LIST); 

type URL = url; 


func Restrict(tree h: HTML): formula; 
Vpos p: h,HTML.(p=anchor > 
=(Spos q: h,HTML.(p<q A q=anchor))) 
end; 
tree H: HTML; 


Restrict(H) 


Furthermore, we can introduce any number of such 
restrictions in a completely modular manner. From 
this specification, the FIDO system can produce an 
attribute grammar working on parse trees, which 
could then easily be incorporated into an HTML 
development system. In this case, the attribute 
grammar has three attribute values, corresponding 
to zero, one, or too many nested anchors. Only trees 
synthesizing the values zero or one are accepted. 
The transitions, which are simply inherited from 
the tree automaton that MONA computes, are as 
follows: 


HTML | word: [I] 0 
HTML | anchor: — [0,0] ++ 1 
[0,1] + 2 
[0,2] ++ 2 
HTML | bold: [o] + 0 
[1] 4 1 
[2] ++ 2 
HTML | italic: [0] ++ 0 
[1] 1 
[2] ++ 2 
HTML | paragraph: [] ++ 0 
HTML | rule: J+ 0 
HTML | list: [0] + 0 
[1] > 1 
[2] +> 2 
LIST | empty: J+ 0 
LIST | entity: [0,0] ++ 0 
[0,1] + 1 
[1,0] + 1 
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[1,1] 1 
[0,2] ++ 2 
[2,0] ++ 2 
[1,2] r+ 2 
[2,1] + 2 
[2,2] r+ 2 
URL | url: [I] 0 
The transition HTML | anchor: [0,0] ++ 1 means 
that if the node is an anchor and each of its two 
subtrees synthesizes the attribute value 0, then it 
should synthesize the attribute value 1. 


These simple ideas have been exploited in a collab- 
oration with the Ericsson telecommunications com- 
pany to formalize the constraints of design architec- 
tures [10]. 


Verification 


Two specifications, of say distributed systems, can 
he compared by means of the implication or bi- 
implication connective. Consider a simple-minded 
mutual exclusion protocol for two processes with a 
shared memory: 


Turn: Integer range 1..2 := 1; 


task body Proci is 
begin 
loop 
a: Non_Critical_Section_1 
b: loop exit when Turn = 
c: Critical_Section_1; 
d: Turn := 2 
end loop; 
end Proci; 


1; end loop; 


task body Proc2 is 
begin 
loop 
a: Non_critical_Section_2; 
b: loop exit when Turn = 2; end loop; 
ce: Critical_Section_2; 
d: Turn := 1; 
end loop 
end Proc2 


The FIDO specification models all valid interleaved 
computations and simply asks whether the safety 
property holds: 


type Turn = [1..2]; 
type PC = a,b,c,d; 


type State = PC & PC & Turn; 


type Computation = State(next: Computation) | done; 


string a: Computation; 
func Trans(dom s,t: State): formula; 
let dom pc: PC; dom r: Turn.( 
trans(s,t) 
[a,pc?,r?] ++ [b,pc?,r?] | 
[b,pc?,1] ++ [c,pc?,1] | 
[b,pc?,2] ++ [b,pc?,2] | 
[c,pc?,r?] ++ [d,pc?,r?] | 
[d,pc?,r?] ++ [a,pc?,2] | 
[pc?,a,r?] ++ [pc?,b,r?] | 
[pc?,b,2] ++ [pc?,c,2] | 
[pc?,b,1] ++ [pc?,b,1] | 
[pc?,c,r?] ++ [pc?,d,r?] | 
[pc?,d,r?] ++ [pc?,a,1] 
end 


) 


end; 


func Valid(string x: Computation): formula; 
x=[a,a,1]; 
Vpos p: x.( 
if p.next4done then 
let dom s,t: State. 
(p=s?; p.next=t?; Trans(s,t)) 
end 


) 


end; 


func Mutex(string x: Computation): formula; 


Vpos p: x.(p[c,c,?]) 
end; 


Valid(a) => Mutex(a) 


The formula trans(s,t) ...end denotes the binary 
relation on State domain values that hold for the 
pairs of values that can simultaneously match one 
of the listed cases. 


The corresponding raw MONA formula looks like: 


((exi (UNI_alpha] p: (root (p,[p]) & (all1 (UNI_alpha] q: ( 
(p <= q + 0) => ( ((q notin GO) & (q <= q.0 - 1)) I (CCC CKO 
q in GO) & (q notin SO)) & (q notin S1)) & (q notin S2)) & 
(q notin S3)) & (q notin $4)) & (q = q.0))))))) => ( (Cex1 
(UNI_x] POS26: (root (P0S26,(P0S26]) & ((POS26 notin GO) & 
(((((POS26 notin SO) & (POS26 notin $i)) & (POS26 notin S$2)) 
& (POS26 notin S3)) & (POS 26 notin S4))))) & (alli [UNI_x 
] POS_p: ((all1 [UNI_x] POS31: ((((POS_p in G 0) | (POS31 
!= POS_p.0)) & ((POS_p notin GO) | (POS31 != POS_p))) | (PO 
S31 n otin GO))) => (ex1 [UNI_x] POS41: (((POS_p notin GO) 
& ((((POS_p notin GO) & (POS41 = POS_p.0)) | ((POS_p in GO) 
& (POS41 = POS_p))) & (POS41 notin GO))) & (ex0 sO_pc,si_pc 
: (ex0 sO_r: ((((CCCCC(CCCC((POS_p in SO) <=> sO_pc) & (( 
POS_p in Si) <=> si_p c)) & (POS_p in S2)) & (POS_p in S3)) 
& ((POS_p in $4) <=> s0_r)) & ((((((POS41 in SO) <=> s0_pc) 
& ((POS41 in Si) <=> si_pc)) & (~(P0S41 in S2))) & (~(POS 
41 in S3))) & (~(POS41 in S4)))) | (((((((POS_p in SO) <=> 
sO_pc) & ((POS_p in Si) <=> si_pc)) & (~(POS_p in S2))) & ( 
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POS_p in $3)) & ((POS_p in S4) <=> sO_r)) & ((((((POS41 in 
SO) <=> sO_pc) & ((POS41 in S1) <=> si_pc)) & (POS41 in $2) 
) & (POS41 in S3)) & ((POS41 in S4) <=> sO_r)))) 1 (CC CCCP 
OS_p in SO) <=> sO_pc) & ((POS_p in S1) <=> si_pc)) & (POS_p 
in S2)) & (“(POS_p in $3))) & (“(POS_p in S4))) & (((((( 
POS41 in SO) <=> sO_pc) & (si_t <=> si_pc)) & (POS41 in $2) 
) & (~(P0S41 in S3))) & (~(POS41 in S4))))) | (CCC CC (POS_p 
in SO) <=> sO_pc) & (si_s <=> si_pc)) & (POS_p in S2)) & ( 
“(POS_p in S3))) & (POS_p in S4)) & ((((((POS41 in SO) <=> 
sO_pc) & ((POS41 in Si) <=> si_pc)) & (~(POS41 in S2))) & (¢ 
POS41 in S3)) & (POS41 in S4)))) | (((((((POS_p in SO) <=> 
sO_pc) & ((POS_p in S1) <=> si_pc)) & (~(POS_p in S2))) & 
(~(POS_p in S3))) & ((POS_p in S4) <=> sO_r)) & ((((((POS41 
in SO) <=> sO_pc) & (si_t <=> si_pc)) & (POS41 in S2)) & 
(~(P0S41 in S3))) & ((POS41 in S4) <=> sO_r)))) | ((((((POS 
_p in SO) & (POS_p in S1)) & ((POS_p in $2) <=> sO_pc)) & ( 
(POS_p in $3) <=> si_pc)) & ((POS_p in S4) <=> sO_r)) & ((( 
((7 (POS41 in SO)) & (~s 1_t)) & ((P0S41 in S2) <=> s0_pc)) 
& ((POS41 in S3) <=> si_pc)) & (POS41 in S4)))) 1 (CC (COC 
POS_p in SO)) & si_s) & ((POS_p in S2) <=> sO_pc)) & ((POS_ 
p in S3) <=> si_pc)) & ((POS_p in S4) <=> sO_r)) & (((((POS 
41 in SO) & s 1_t) & ((POS41 in S2) <=> sO_pc)) & ((POS41 in 
$3) <=> si_pc)) & ((POS41 in S4) <=> sO_r)))) | (((((s0_s 

& (“(POS_p in S1))) & ((POS_p in $2) <=> sO_pc)) & ((POS_p 
in S3) <=> si_pc)) & (POS_p in S4)) & (((((POS41 in SO) & 
(~ (POS41 in S1))) & ((POS41 in S2) <=> sO_pc)) & ((POS41 
in $3) <=> si_pc)) & (POS41 in S4)))) | ((((((POS_p in SO) 
& (“si_s)) & ((POS_p in S2) <=> sO_pc)) & ((POS_p in S3) 

=> si_pc)) & (“(POS_p in S4))) & (((((“(POS41 in SO)) & ( 
POS41 in Si)) & ((POS41 in $2) <=> sO_pc)) & ((POS41 in S3) 
=> si_pc)) & (~(POS41 in S4))))) | (((((("(@POS_p in SO)) & 
(“s1_s)) & ((POS_p in S2) <=> sO_pc)) & ((POS_p in S3) <=> 
si_pc)) & ((POS_p in $4) <=> sO_r)) & (((((POS41 in SO) & 
(~(POS41 in S1))) & ((POS41 in S2) <=> sO_pc)) & ((POS41 in 
$3) <=> si_pc)) & ((POS41 in $4) <=> s0_r)))))) => (alli [ 
UNI_x] POS_p: (((((POS_p in SO) | (POS_p notin S1)) | (POS_p 
in $2)) | (POS_p notin $3)) | (POS_p in GO)))))))))) 


Since the simplistic mutual exclusion protocol is 
clearly correct, this formula is a tautology. How- 
ever, if we mistakenly tried to verify that Proc2 
could never enter the critical region: 


func Mutex(string x: Computation): formula; 


Vpos p: x.(p#[?,c,?]) 
end; 


then FIDO would generate the counterexample: 


alpha = Computation:[a,a, 1]( 
Computation:[b,a,1]( 
Computation:[b,b,1]( 
Computation:[c,b,1]( 
Computation:[d,b,1]( 
Computation:[a,b,2]( 
Computation:[a,c,2]( 
Computation:done))))))); 


which exactly describes such a computation. 


For more realistic examples, internal events can be 
projected away by means of the existential quanti- 
fier. In [8], a detailed account is given of an appli- 
cation of the FIDO language to a verification prob- 
lem posed by Broy and Lamport in 1994. The dis- 
tributed systems are described in an interval logic, 


which is easily defined in FIDO. The evolution of a 
system over a finite segment of time is modeled as a 
recursive, linear data type with a constructor that 
define the current event. Thus position variables 
denote time instants. The thousands of events pos- 
sible in the distributed systems that are compared 
are described by the types: 


type Value = initVal,1; 

type Loc = 10,11; 

type Ident = id0,id1; 

type ValTag = MemVals,error; 

type LocTag = MemLocs,error; 

type TVal = Value & ValTag; 

type TLoc = Loc & LocTag; 

type Flag = normal,exception; 

type RetFlag = BadArg,MemFailure; 

type RpcFlag = RPCFailure,BadCall | RetFlag; 

type Visible = observable, internal; 

type ProcVal = ReadProc,WriteProc; 

type ProcTag = procVal,error; 

type TProc = ProcVal & ProcTag; 

type NumArgs = n1,n2; 

type Args = TLoc & TVal; 

type Opn = rd,wrt; 

type Mem = Opn & Loc & Value & Flag & Ident; 

type Read = TLoc & Ident & Visible; 

type Write = TLoc & TVal & Ident & Visible; 

type Ret = TVal & Flag & RetFlag & Ident & Visible; 

type RmtCall = TProc & NumArgs & Args & Ident; 

type RpcRet = TVal & Flag & RpcFlag & Ident; 

type Event = Mem | Read | Write | Ret | RmtCall | 
RpcRet | Tau; 

type Comp = Event(next: Comp) | Empty; 


The property to be verified requires 12 pages of 
FIDO specification which translates into an M2L 
formula of size 500,000 characters. 


An entirely different use of FIDO allows us to ver- 
ify many properties of PASCAL programs that use 
pointers [7]. By encoding a store as a string and us- 
ing FIDO formulas to describe the effects of program 
statements, we can automatically verify some desir- 
able properties. An example is the following pro- 
gram, which performs an in-situ reversal of a linked 
list with colored elements: 


program reverse; 
type Color = (red,blue) ; 
List = “Item; 
Item = record 
case tag: Color of 
red,blue: (next: List) 
end; 
var x,y,p: List; 
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begin 
while x<>nil do 
begin 
p:=x" .next; 
x7 .next:=y; 
y:=x; 
xi=p 
end 
end. 


With our system, we can automatically verify that 
the resulting structure is still a linked list conform- 
ing to the type List. We can also verify that no 
pointer errors have occurred, such as dangling refer- 
ences or unclaimed memory cells. However, we can- 
not verify that the resulting list contains the same 
colors in reversed order. Still, our partial verifica- 
tion will clearly serve as a finely masked filter for 
many common programming errors. 


The PASCAL tool adds another level of compila- 
tion, from (simple) PASCAL programs to FIDO 
specifications to M2L formulas and finally to finite- 
state automata accepting encodings of the initial 
stores that are counterexamples. The above pro- 
gram translates into 10 pages of FIDO specification 
which expands into a 60,000 character M2L formula. 
The resulting automaton is of course tiny since there 
are no counterexamples, but the largest intermedi- 
ate result has 74 states and 297 BDD-nodes. A di- 
rect translation into MONA would essentially add 
all the complexities of the FIDO compiler to the 
implementation of the PASCAL tool. 


6 The Implementation 


We have implemented parsing, symbol analysis, and 
type checking in entirely standard ways. What is 
non-standard is that every subterm is compiled into 
a tree automaton through an intermediate represen- 
tation as an M2L formula. Thus resource allocation 
becomes a question of managing bit pattern encod- 
ings of domain values, which are expressed in M2L 
formulas. We have strived to achieve a parsimonious 
strategy, since every bit squandered may potentially 
double the MONA execution time. 


As a concrete example, consider the type: 


type Tree = red,black(val: Enum, 
left,right: Tree) | 
leaf; 
type Enum = [1..10]; 


Its encoding in MONA requires seven bits in all. 
Two type bits TO and T1 are used to distinguish 
between the types Tree and Enum and special null 
nodes in a tree; a single group bit GO is used to dis- 
tinguish between the red-black and the leaf variants; 
and four scalar bits SO, S1, S2, and $3 are used to 
distinguish between the values of each final domain, 
the largest of which is [0..10]. 


As an example, the formula: 


macro TYPE_Tree(varl p) = 
(p in TO) & (p notin T1); 


expresses that the type Tree is encoded by the bit 
pattern 10. 


The null nodes are required to encode an arbitrary 
fan-out in a binary tree. For example, the tree: 


is represented as: 





where the null nodes have double lines. 


A well-formed value of the type Tree is described 
by the MONA predicate TREE_Tree. It imposes 
the proper relationship between types and values of 
nodes and their descendants. A technical problem 
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is that this predicate is most naturally described 
through recursion which is not available in M2L. 
This is solved by phrasing the requirements through 
a universal quantification that imposes sufficient, lo- 
cal well-formedness properties: 


macro TREE_Tree(vari p) = 
TYPE_Tree(p) & 
(alli q: (p<=q) => 
(NULL(q) | WF_Tree(q) | WF_Enum(q)) 
a3 


The NULL and WF predicates describe the relation- 
ship between a single node and its immediate de- 
scendants: 


macro NULL(vari p) = 
(p notin TO) & (p notin Ti) & 
(p notin GO) & 
(p notin SO) & (p notin S1) & 
(p notin $2) & (p notin $3); 


macro TYPE_Enum(vari p) = 
(p notin TO) & (p in T1); 


macro GROUP_Tree_red_black(var1 pO) = 
(p notin GO); 


macro GROUP_Tree_leaf(vari p) = 
(p in GO); 


macro GROUP_Tree(var1 p) = 
GROUP_Tree_red_black(p) | GROUP_Tree_leaf(p) ; 


macro SCALAR_Enum(vari p) = 
(p notin $3) | 
(4 ~otin $2) & ((p notin Si) | (p notin S0))); 


macro SCALAR_Tree_red_black(vari p) = 
true; 


macro SCALAR_Tree(vari p) = 
SCALAR_Tree_red_black(p) ; 


macro SUCC_Enum(vari p) = 
(p=p.0) & (p=p.1); 


macro SUCC_Tree_red_black(vari p) = 
(p<p.0) & (p<p.1) & (p.i<p.11) & (p.11=p.111) 2 
NULL(p.1) & NULL(p.11) & 
TYPE_Tree(p.0) & TYPE_Tree(p.10) & 
TYPE_Enum(p.110) ; 


macro SUCC_Tree_leaf(vari p) = 
(p=p.0) & (p=p.1); 


macro WF_Enum(varl p) = 
TYPE_Enum(p) & SCALAR_Enum(p) & SUCC_Enum(p); 


macro WF_Tree(vari p) = 
TYPE_Tree(p) & 
((GROUP_Tree_red_black(p) & 
SCALAR_Tree_red_black(p) & 
SUCC_Tree_red_black(p) 
| 
(GROUP_Tree_leaf(p) & 
(p notin SO) & SUCC_Tree_leaf (p) 
) 
); 


Formulas are encoded in a simple inductive man- 
ner. For illustration, consider the tiny formula pés, 
where the arguments are general terms. The term 
p of kind pos generates a tuple < p,¢ > where 
p is a first-order variable constrained by the for- 
mula ¢. Similarly, the term s of kind set generates 
a tuple < s,w >, where s is now a second-order 
variable. The term pé€s then generates the formula 
dp: 4s: ¢ApvApe€ s. Note how existential quan- 
tification corresponds to discharging of registers. It 
is a fairly straightforward task to provide similar 
templates for all the FIDO constructs, thereby pro- 
viding a compositional semantics and a recipe for a 
systematic translation. 


As a concrete example, consider the formula: 


tree x: Tree; 
x.left.right.left=red 


which describes the regular set of trees in which a 
specific node exists and is colored red. It is encoded 
as the following MONA formula: 


macro DOT_right(var1 p,vari q) = 
(TYPE_Tree(p) & 
GROUP_Tree_red_black(p) & (q=p.0) 
) | 
(TYPE_Tree(p) & 
GROUP_Tree_leaf(p) & (q=p) 
5 


macro DOT_left(var1 p,var1 q) = 
(TYPE_Tree(p) & 
GROUP_Tree_red_black(p) & (q=p.10) 
> | 
(TYPE_Tree(p) & 
GROUP_Tree_leaf(p) & (q=p) 
5 


assume exi p: root(p) & TREE_Tree(p); 


exO t0_1,t1_1,g0_1,s0_1: 
ex0 t0_2,t1_2,g0_2,s0_2: 
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(exi POS6: 
(exi POSS: 
(exi POS4: 
(ex1 POS3: 
root(P0S3) & DOT_left(P0S3,P0S4) 
)& 
DOT_right (POS4,POS5) 
dz 
DOT_left (POS5 ,POS6) 
)& 
(t1_1<=>(POS6 
(t0_1<=>(POS6 
(g0_1<=>(POS6 
(sO_1<=>(POS6 in SO)) & 
(tO_2 & ~“t1_2 & ~g0_2 & ~s0_2) & 
(gO_1 <=> g0_2) & (s0_1 <=> s0_2) 
3 


in Ti)) & 
in TO)) & 
in GO)) & 


The analogy to run-time is the computation by 
MONA of a finite-state automaton from the gen- 
erated formula. This is always guaranteed to ter- 
minate, but may be prohibitively expensive. Thus, 
the FIDO compiler does extensive optimizations at 
many levels, in most cases relying heavily on the 
type structure. FIDO formulas are symbolically re- 
duced to detect simple tautologies and to eliminate 
unnecessary variables and quantifiers. A careful 
strategy is employed to allocate short bit patterns 
for finite domains, which includes a global analysis 
of concrete uses. 


We have also discovered that the FIDO type struc- 
ture contains a wealth of information that is not 
currently being exploited by the MONA implemen- 
tation. An ongoing development effort will enrich 
the notion of tree automata to accommodate posi- 
tional information that can be derived from FIDO 
specifications. This may in some case yield an ex- 
ponential speed-up at the MONA level. 


7 FIDO as a DSL 


In our opinion, FIDO is a compelling example of a 
domain-specific language. It is focused on a clearly 
defined and narrow domain: formulas in monadic 
second-order logic or, equivalently, automata on 
large alphabets. It offers solutions to a classical soft- 
ware problem: drowning in a swamp of low-level en- 
codings. It advocates a simple design principle: go 
by analogy to standard programming language con- 
cepts. It uses a well-known and trusted technol- 
ogy: all the phases of a standard compiler, includ- 
ing optimizations at all levels. It provides unique 


benefits that cannot be matched by a library in a 
standard programming language: notational con- 
veniences, type checking, and global optimizations. 
And during its development, we discovered new in- 
sights about the domain: new notions of tree au- 
tomata and algorithms. 
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Abstract 


A domain-specific language (DSL) is a framework 
which is designed to precisely meet the needs of a particu- 
lar application. Domain-specific languages exist for a vari- 
ety of reasons. As productivity tools, they are used to make 
application prototyping and development faster and more 
robust in the presence of evolving requirements. Further- 
more, by bridging the “semantic gap” between an applica- 
tion domain and program code, DSLs increase the oppor- 
tunity to apply formal methods in proving properties of an 
application. 

In this paper, we contribute a synthesis of two existing 
systems that address the problem of providing sound se- 
mantic descriptions of realistic programming languages: 
action semantics and modular monadic semantics. The 
resulting synthesis, modular monadic action semantics, is 
compatible with action semantics yet adds true modularity 
and allows domain specific specifications to be made at a 
variety of levels. 


1 Introduction 


“I’d rather write programs to write programs than 
write programs.” (Programming proverb). 


A domain-specific language (DSL) is a framework 
which is designed to precisely meet the needs of a particu- 
lar application. Domain-specific languages exist for a vari- 
ety of reasons. As productivity tools, they are used to make 
application prototyping and development faster and more 
robust in the presence of evolving requirements. Further- 
more, by bridging the “semantic gap” between an applica- 
tion domain and program code, DSLs increase the oppor- 
tunity to apply formal methods in proving properties of an 
application. 

Designing and implementing a domain specific language 
is, however, problematic. Putting aside the requirement 
for an efficient implementation, the language needs to be: 


*This work was supported in part by a scholarship from the University 
of Auckland. 
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clearly and precisely defined; modular enough to change 
incrementally; and amenable to formal reasoning. Differ- 
ent tools exist that address these varied requirements, but 
few make any attempt to address them all. Compiler gener- 
ators provide efficient implementations, but they typically 
have weak formal properties. We do not consider such sys- 
tems further in this paper. Semantic formalisms, such as 
denotational semantics and structural operational seman- 
tics, have richly developed theories but are difficult to use 
and lack modularity. 


The conceptual distance between the high-level language 
and established semantic formalisms is huge. Writing such 
specifications is a tedious and difficult task. Natural con- 
cepts in the high-level language must be accurately simu- 
lated by constructs built from the small range of primitives 
in the semantic formalism. The probability of introducing 
errors is large, and the maintainability of the specification 
is poor. 

Three attempts at solving the problem of providing 
sound semantic descriptions of realistic programming lan- 
guages are presented here. The first is action seman- 
tics [Mos92], a highly readable notation with formal foun- 
dations in Peter Mosses’s unified algebra and Plotkin’s 
structural operational semantics [Plo83]. This system has 
proven quite popular, and has been used to specify a num- 
ber of existing and evolving languages. 


The second is Hudak, Liang and Jones’ modular 
monadic semantics [LH96]. Modular monadic semantics 
is a structured form of denotational semantics, embedded 
in the Haskell language. As a relatively new system it is 
yet to gain widespread use, but it has a number of highly 
attractive features, foremost its excellent modularity prop- 
erties. 


These two systems can be seen as competing for the 
same market (Figure 1(c) and (d)): both are attempts to 
reduce the conceptual distance that must be bridged when 
formally specifying a high-level language (compare with 
Figure 1(a) and (b)). Both appear to do so successfully; 
they are, however, different DSLs and are based in differ- 
ent semantic formalisms. 
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Figure 1: Formal specification techniques. 


The third approach arises our observation that action 
semantics and modular monadic semantics have much to 
offer each other. Action semantics provides a friendly 
syntax to the language specifier, and encapsulates a sub- 
stantial but fixed range of language concepts. Modular 
monadic semantics, on the other hand, provides a rather 
less friendly syntax, but with complete flexibility and ex- 
tensibility afforded by its internal modularity. By combin- 
ing these two systems, we obtain a tiered system containing 
two domain-specific semantic notations, featuring all the 
key features of action semantics along with the underlying 
flexibility and extensibility of modular monadic semantics 
(Figure 1(e)). This system we call modular monadic action 
semantics (MMAS). 

The user of modular monadic action semantics specifies 
the high-level language using the rich set of primitives pro- 
vided by action semantics. If the language requires a con- 
cept that is not present in action semantics, the specifier 
simply drops down one level, and uses the underlying mod- 
ular monadic semantics to specify the new feature. If this 
is not sufficient, the modular monadic layer itself may be 
modified or extended as required. All this takes place in a 
highly modular fashion, with little or no change to existing 
parts of the specification. Furthermore, theories developed 
at each layer can also be developed in a modular fashion. 
New features can be introduced without undermining the 
validity of existing proofs. 

In the remainder of this paper we describe action seman- 
tics, modular monadic semantics, and modular monadic 
action semantics in more detail, and we investigate some 
of the applications of MMAS. We conclude with a look 
at some related work, some concluding comments, and 
directions for future work. Full details on modular 
monadic action semantics can be found in Wansbrough’s 
thesis [Wan97]. 


2 Action semantics 


Action semantics [Mos92, Mos96a] is a notation devel- 
oped over some years by Mosses at Aarhus University. As 
Mosses puts it, 


The primary aim of action semantics is to al- 
low useful semantic descriptions of realistic pro- 
gramming languages. [Mos92, p. xv] 


It aims at being simultaneously formal and readable, and 
achieves this goal admirably. An action semantic descrip- 
tion is entirely formal, yet it can be intuitively understood 
to a surprising degree by someone with no prior knowledge 
of the system. 

However, action semantics has two significant limita- 
tions. Firstly, it is incomplete. Not all programming lan- 
guage concepts can be represented directly within action 
semantics—only those which Mosses has chosen to build 
into the system. There is no provision for the extension 
of action semantics. Secondly, action semantics theory has 
not progressed very far: it is difficult to use an action se- 
mantics of a language to prove properties of that language 
or of programs written within it. 

Despite these disadvantages, action semantics has 
proven quite popular and rather successful. A num- 
ber of compiler generators based on action semantics 
exist [Orb94, BMW92, Pal92], along with at least one 
tool [VDM96] for assistance in developing new action se- 
mantic descriptions. Action semantic descriptions exist for 
a number of real languages [Mos96a, §7.1], and others are 
being developed. An action semantics for an intermedi- 
ate language for compilers, ANDF-FS [NT94, HT94], is 
currently in use in the ‘real world’, by the Open Software 
Foundation. Work is progressing in a number of directions. 

In the following sections the essential features of ac- 
tion semantics are briefly summarised. More detail can be 
found in Mosses’ book [Mos92], or his tutorial [Mos96b]. 


2.1 Structure of action semantics 


An action semantic description (ASD) of a language spec- 
ifies the semantics of the language by means of actions, 
representing computations. The action corresponding to a 
given program phrase is built up from primitive actions and 
action combinators. Data referred to by the actions may be 
accessed by means of yielders, and new types of data may 
be readily defined in an algebraic fashion. 

Action semantics divides program behaviour into a num- 
ber of facets, corresponding to the types of information 
dealt with. The basic facet refers to control flow. The func- 
tional facet refers to transient information, i.e., data passed 
between successive actions. The declarative facet refers to 
scoped information, i.e., bindings of tokens to data. The 
imperative facet refers to stable information, i.e., the stor- 
age of data in cells. Finally, the communicative facet refers 
to permanent information, i.e., the communication of data 
between distributed actions. Two further facets, the reflec- 
tive and directive facets, refer to reflection and indirection. 
Action semantics has these seven computational concepts 
built in, and they can be used directly by specifications. 
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The primitive actions, yielders and data of action seman- 
tics are separated into these categories, and are intended to 
act on only one facet at a time. This automatically lends a 
degree of modularity to an action semantic description: ac- 
tions involving only, say, basic and functional behaviour 
(such as expression evaluation) need not concern them- 
selves with behaviour in other facets (such as the declar- 
ative or imperative facets). The result is a readily maintain- 
able description: alterations to behaviour relating to one 
facet do not affect unrelated code (as they inevitably do 
when a monolithic approach is used, such as the conven- 
tional structural operational semantic or lambda-calculus 
approaches). 

A key advantage of action semantics is its very readable 
notation. Action semantics uses words rather than symbols, 
and these are chosen in a way that allows even a reader un- 
familiar with action semantics to obtain a broad impression 
of the intended meaning of the description. This is par- 
tially enabled by its flexible (albeit idiosyncratic) type sys- 
tem, which permits definition of new types by extending or 
specialising existing ones and definition of abbreviations 
for commonly-occurring patterns of notation, and behaves 
much more like conventional set theory than do traditional 
domains. 


As a simple example of the use of action semantics, con- 
sider the following semantics for the ‘if’ statement of a con- 
ventional imperative language. In this example, execute 
is a semantic function which gives the semantics of state- 
ments. The brackets [ - ] enclose the abstract syntax for the 
statement, and the term to the right of the equals sign is the 
action representing the semantics of the statement. 


execute | “if” Z “then” S, “else” Sz ] = 
evaluate E then 
| check it and then execute S; 
or 
| check not it and then execute S» . 


The action corresponding to the phrase “if” & “then” S; 
“else” So begins by calling evaluate EL, defined elsewhere. 
The result of the expression is threaded by the then combi- 
nator to the next action. This is an or, which nondeter- 
ministically executes one branch and backtracks on fail- 
ure. The action check, applied to the yielder it, fails if 
the yielded value is false and succeeds if it is true; the other 
branch has the complementary test. After the test, execu- 
tion passes (via and then) to an execute of the appropriate 
branch. 

This example shows the way in which action semantics 
builds up actions from primitive actions, combinators, and 
yielders. Notice how easy the specification is to read, even 
without any familiarity with the notation. Also note that 
there is no need to thread the store through this equation, 
even though the evaluation of E may access or modify it. 
The modularity of action semantics means we need not 
consider facets not directly referenced. 


2.2 Semantics 


Action semantics is intended to be a formal notation, and 
in order to achieve this its own semantics must be precisely 
and formally defined. Mosses chose to do this by providing 
a low-level definition of action semantics as a structural 
operational semantics (SOS) [Plo81, Plo83], using a slight 
variation on Plotkin’s original approach. 

As an example, here are some of the equations describ- 
ing the behaviour of the or combinator, used above to de- 
fine the semantics of the ‘if’ statement. The equations are 
taken from [Mos92, §C.3.3.2.1]. 

(7) stepped (Ai, !) > (A4:Acting, I’:local-info, uncommitted) ; 
[A1 O Az J]: [ Intermediate “or” Intermediate ] = 
stepped ([ Ai O Ag J, l:local-info) 

> (simplified | A, O Az Jj, !’, uncommitted) . 

(8) stepped (Az, !) > (Aj:Acting, I’:local-info, uncommitted) ; 
[A1 O Az J: [ Intermediate “or” Intermediate.] = 
stepped ([ Ai O Ao J], l:local-info) 

> (simplified [ Ai O Aj ]], !’, uncommitted) . 

(9) stepped (Ai, !) > (A4:Acting, t':local-info, c’:committing) ; 
[Ai O Az J: [ Intermediate “or’ Intermediate ] = 
stepped ([ A1 O Ag J], I:local-info) > (Aj, l’, c’). 

(10) stepped (Az, l) > (Aj:Acting, U’:local-info, c’ committing) ; 
[A1 O Az J: [ Intermediate “or Intermediate ] = 
stepped ([ A1 O Az J), l:local-info) > (Aj, I’, c’). 


Equations (7) and (8) handle uncommitted cases, and 
equations (9) and (10) committed cases (commitment is 
analagous to the action of Prolog’s ‘cut’ operator (!): 
it commits to the chosen branch, prohibiting backtrack- 
ing). In both cases, the equations specify nondetermin- 
istic choice of one action to be stepped. Once this is 
done, if the state remains uncommitted then equations (7) 
and (8) indicate a simplification is to be performed over the 
whole phrase; if the state becomes committed then equa- 
tions (9) and (10) specify that the alternate branch is dis- 
carded. The result (in combination with the omitted defi- 
nition of the simplify function) is a nondeterministic back- 
tracking choice with commitment. 


2.3 Problems 


Action semantics provides an usable foundation on which 
to build specifications of programming languages. Refer- 
ring back to Figure 1, it bridges the gap between high-level 
language and low-level formalism very effectively, provid- 
ing a language that already contains the features required 
by the high-level language. In addition, it is highly read- 
able and ensures a degree of modularity in specifications. 
However, the features supported by action semantics are 
fixed: the facets of action semantics are those defined by 
Mosses, and no mechanism is provided to modify or extend 
them. The facets provided are sufficient to describe many 
common imperative languages; but there are language fea- 
tures (notably continuations, as popularised by Scheme for 
example) that are not present in action semantics. The only 
way to specify languages containing such features is by 
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low-level simulation; resorting to this instantly loses all the 
advantages of action semantics. 

One of the reasons for the fixed nature of the facets in 
action semantics is indicated in the diagram in Figure 1(c). 
While the specification of the high-level language in action 
semantics is done in a modular manner, Mosses’ defini- 
tion of action semantics in terms of structural operational 
semantics is done monolithically. This means that there 
is no real separation between facets at this level, and the 
defining equations for each component must correctly han- 
dle not only their own information but also the information 
from other, unrelated components. Without modularity we 
are back to the situation of Figure 1(a), where specification 
is tedious and error-prone, and maintainability is poor. 

Another problem with action semantics lies in its theory. 
One of the goals of a formal specification of a language, as 
articulated by Mosses [Mos92, p. 4], is to use it 


...as a basis for reasoning about the correctness 
of particular programs in relation to their speci- 
fications, and for justifying program transforma- 
tions. 


An action semantic description of a language certainly pro- 
vides a formal specification, but is it useful? Mosses him- 
self notes that “a decent theory for action semantics has 
been slow to emerge” [Mos96a, §6]. Compilers incorporat- 
ing provably valid action transformations exist [Mos96a, 
§6.2—3]; but the closest approach to a general and tractable 
theory for action equivalence still covers only the basic, 
functional and declarative facets of action semantics— 
omitting the imperative and communicative facets essential 
to most real programming languages [Mos96a, §6.4]. 


3 Modular monadic semantics 


Modular monadic semantics (MMS) [LHJ95, LH96] is a 
structured form of denotational semantics developed re- 
cently by Liang, Hudak, and Jones of Yale University 
based on the work of Moggi [Mog89a, Mog91a] and Es- 
pinosa [Esp93, Esp94]. It provides a very usable ap- 
proach to denotational semantics with excellent flexibility 
and modularity properties. MMS is presented in the syntax 
of an existing functional language, thus permitting specifi- 
cations to be directly executed. 

In the following sections we very briefly note the es- 
sential features of modular monadic sematics; more details 
may be found in [LH96] and [LHJ95]. 


3.1 Structure of MMS 


Modular monadic semantics specifies the semantics of a 
language by a mapping from terms to computations per- 
formed within a monad. The monad hides details of se- 
mantic features such as environments and stores that are 


used by the computation, and exposes operators allowing 
access to these features. 

All monads have the two primitive operators return and 
>>= (pronounced “bind”). The expression return x rep- 
resents the trivial computation with result 2; the expression 
c; >>= Av -— Cp represents the computation that com- 
putes c;, binds the result to v, then computes cp. 

In addition to these essential operators, monads encapsu- 
lating semantic features provide operators to access them. 
For example, an environment monad might provide rdEnv 
and inEnv operators; a continuation monad would provide 
a callcc operator. 

This abstraction allows the underlying monad (repre- 
senting the required semantic features) to be modified with- 
out altering the specification that uses it. Even if new fea- 
tures are added to the monad, the existing interface remains 
unchanged. Equations from one specification can be used 
within another, as long as the features used in the one are 
all found in the other. 

The abstraction also allows us to ignore irrelevant de- 
tails. As we manipulate the store, for example, we need not 
concern ourselves with preserving the environment—this is 
done transparently by the return and >>= operators. 

Alone, this is not sufficient. Even though the specifi- 
cation using the monad need not change as the feature set 
represented changes, it is clear that the monad itself must 
change: it must incorporate new operators, and the be- 
haviour of existing operators (especially return and >>=) 
must change appropriately. For this reason, we introduce 
monad transformers. 


A monad transformer is an object that transforms a 
monad, modifying the behaviour of its existing operators 
and adding new ones. In modular monadic semantics, we 
represent each desired semantic feature by a monad trans- 
former, and then apply them all to a trivial monad. The 
resulting monad incorporates all of the features of the com- 
ponent monad transformers, and is used for the semantic 
specification of the high-level language. 

The great advantage of this system its flexibility. De- 
pending on how much support is needed, any set of monad 
transformers representing any set of semantic features may 
be combined in a modular fashion to provide that support. 
Monad transformers provide the power needed to encapsu- 
late high-level semantic features, but still allow access to 
the low-level semantic detail. 

The system is highly modular: the definition of each 
monad transformer is independent of the others; one need 
not concern oneself with handling the details of unre- 
lated semantic features. As well as simplifying the writ- 
ing of monad transformers, this also means that one may 
construct modular proofs within the system: as modular 
monadic semantics is simply a structured form of denota- 
tional semantics our normal proof methods still apply, but 
now we may deal with each semantic feature separately and 
rely on the system to cleanly and safely combine them. 
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3.2 Example 


As a simple example of the use of modular monadic se- 
mantics, consider a specification for a small expression lan- 
guage. The language is to support nested environments 
and exceptions. These are common language features, and 
from a standard library of monad transformers we select 
ErrorT for supporting errors and EnvT for environments. 
A monad for our expression language can be formed by 
composing these monad transformers as follows!: 


typeM = ErrorT (EnvT Id) 


Next, consider the equation for the addition operation: 


evaluate (Add e, e2) = 
evaluate ey >>= Av; 
evaluate eg >>= Av2 


return (v1 + v2) 


Here we simply evaluate the two subexpressions and 
return the sum of the results. Errors and environments 
are transparently passed around by the >>= operator, and 
hence need not be considered at all by this equation. 

The equation for a variable reference involves both envi- 
ronments and errors, and demonstrates the use of the oper- 
ators provided by those monad transformers: 


evaluate ( Var x) = 
rdEnv >>= A4p > 
case lookup x pof 
Just v + return v 
Nothing — raise “unbound identifier” 


Here rdEnv and raise are operators provided by the en- 
vironment and error monad transformers, respectively. The 
function lookup is a helper function defined elsewhere. The 
environment is accessed by means of the operator rdEnv, 
“read the value of the environment”, which uses the envi- 
ronment that is passed implicitly within the monad; it does 
not need to appear explicitly as a parameter to evaluate. 


Underneath this example, of course, are the actual 
monad transformers involved. As mentioned before, a 
monad transformer adds new operators to the monad, mod- 
ifies the existing ones, and alters the definitions of return 
and >>=. The definition of EnvT, the environment 
monad transformer, is as follows: 


type EnuTma = ema 


return(EnvT m)¥ = Ap —> returnmv 


' Td is the trivial monad 


a 
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C>>=(EnuTm) f = AP CP >>=m Av > fup 


rdEnv( EnvT m) Ap > returnm p 
inEnv(EnvT m) © Ap’ —> cp 
lift EnvT m) c = Ap —=+'C 


The first equation defines the new monad transformer 
EnvT as taking a monad m defined over a result type a 
and turning it into a new monad, EnvT m, over a. An en- 
coding in the lambda calculus is given for environments. 

Next we define the operators return(gnvTm) and 
>>=(EnvT m), in terms of the operators of the lower 
monad m. 

We define the operators rdEnv and inEnv next, thus per- 
mitting access to the environment now being passed around 
within the monad. 

Finally, we define an operator lift (pny7 m) Which is used 
to transform computations in the lower monad m to compu- 
tations in the upper monad EnvT m. This lifting operator 
is used by the MMS system to lift the operators of m to the 
upper monad level, so they may still be used. 

In reality, the situation is a little more complex than 
this. For details, consult Liang, Hudak, and Jones’ pa- 
per [LHJ95]. 


4 Modular monadic action semantics 


We have seen that action semantics is an excellent nota- 
tion for describing the semantics of real programming lan- 
guages. However, we have also seen that certain constructs 
pose grave difficulties when the language specifier attempts 
to encode them in action semantics. These difficulties are 
due to the fixed nature of action semantics—certain notions 
of computation are built into action semantics, and any that 
are not must be tediously simulated. This situation is inad- 
equate. 

As we noted in Section 2.3, the fixed nature of action 
semantics is in large part due to the monolithic nature of 
its underlying semantic definition, written in a variant of 
Plotkin’s structural operational semantics. 

The recent work on modular monadic semantics, de- 
scribed in Section 3, suggested to us a solution to the prob- 
lem. Modular monadic semantics provides a mode of se- 
mantic definition that is truly modular. Yet it is also suffi- 
ciently low-level to be used for the specification of action 
notation. A tiered system with action notation specified 
by a modular monadic semantics would preserve the user- 
friendliness of action notation, but permit the notation to 
be modified relatively easily to incorporate even quite ma- 
jor modifications or additions to the notions of computation 
represented. 

As an added bonus, modular monadic semantics de- 
scends ultimately from denotational semantics, and so in- 
herits its rich theory—yet without the customary tangle 
of unmaintainable equations. Hence, while providing a 
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clear operational interpretation of action notation, a mod- 
ular monadic semantics for action notation would also pro- 
vide a sound basis for the development of theories of action 
semantics. 

The result of these observations is MMAS—a mod- 
ular monadic action semantics. MMAS appears identi- 
cal to Mosses’ action semantics, but internally its seman- 
tics is specified by means of a modular monadic seman- 
tics in the style of Liang, Hudak, and Jones, rather than 
Mosses’ structural operational semantics. As a conse- 
quence, MMAS is modular and extensible, and dialects of 
MMAS can be created that incorporate new or modified 
notions of computation. 


4.1 Structure of MMAS 


In Figure 1 we have considered the structure of action se- 
mantics as a formal specification technique, along with 
other semantic formalisms. We now consider the structure 
of systems that implement action semantics, in order to in- 
terpret or compile a language defined in it. 

In Figure 2(a) we have Mosses’ definitive formal model, 
as described in [Mos92]. The action-semantic interface of 
the system is described by a kernel action notation (here 
denoted ‘KAN’) and a layer of “sugar” reducing full action 
notation to this kernel action notation. The kernel is de- 
scribed in terms of a structural operational semantics (see 
Section 2.2), and this structural operational semantics is ex- 
ecuted by an abstract machine. 

It is not practical to implement Mosses’ formal model 
directly. Instead such a system is simulated by some other 
technique, and this shown formally or informally to be 
equivalent to Mosses’ scheme. The architecture of an ac- 
tion semantics interpreter of this nature is depicted in Fig- 
ure 2(b). Notice that the interpreter in this system is gen- 
erally more or less monolithic, and implemented in some 
low-level implementation language such as C. 

An action compiler (or action semantics-based compiler 
generator) is similar, except that actual code generation is 
usually deferred to another compiler and hence the com- 
piler is really a translator between action notation and the 
low-level implementation language. Figure 2(c) depicts 
this scenario. Again, the system is essentially monolithic: 
the program implements the semantics of action notation, 
but in an opaque manner that is not at all easy to modify. 

In contrast to these techniques, consider the MMAS ap- 
proach, as shown in Figure 2(d). Here the external ac- 
tion semantic interface of the system is provided by the 
action notation layer, which is coded in modular monadic 
semantics. The action notation layer depends on a monad 
transformer layer, which defines and combines a series of 
monad tranformers representing features required by the 
action notation layer. As there is some common code in the 
monad transformer layer, this is abstracted out into the gen- 
eral monad transformer layer; both these latter two layers 
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Figure 2(a): Mosses’ model action semantics system 
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Figure 2(b): An action semantics interpreter 


are coded in Haskell and the system depends on an under- 
lying Haskell interpreter or compiler. 

The larger number of distinct layers in this scheme en- 
sures that flexibility and modularity is possible at each 
level. The modular structure of each layer is depicted in 
Figure 3. Features in the high-level language are based 
upon notions of computation provided by modules in the 
action notation layer, which are based in turn on those pro- 
vided by the monad transformers of the monad transformer 
layer, and so on. As features change in the high-level lan- 
guage, the architecture allows existing modules to be re- 
moved or modified and additional modules to be added, 
with a high-degree of independence from other modules in 
the system. 


4.2 The base system 


Like Mosses’ action semantics, modular monadic action 
semantics can be divided into facets. In general, each facet 
consists of an action notation module and a supporting 
monad transformer providing the notions of computation 
on which it relies. However, this need not be true of all 
facets: action notation modules and monad transformers 
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are independent. Both an action notation module relying 
only upon existing monad transformers and a monad trans- 
former with no related action notation module are possible, 
and indeed are present in base MMAS. 

Base MMAS, the unmodified form of the MMAS sys- 
tem, implements almost all of Mosses’ action semantics. It 
contains six action notation modules: basic and functional, 
declarative, imperative, reflective, directive, and commu- 
nicative. These correspond directly to the seven facets of 
Mosses’ action notation, except that the basic and func- 
tional facets have been merged into one. 

To support this action notation layer, base MMAS con- 
tains eight monad transformers: one each for the basic and 
functional, declarative, imperative, directive, and commu- 
nicative facets (there is none for the reflective facet), along 
with two others used to implement parallelism and non- 
determinism (built into Mosses’ structural operational se- 
mantics but not present in the lambda-calculus basis of 
MMAS). 

Code common to a number of these monad transform- 
ers suggested the extraction of two general monad trans- 
formers, one for the representation of environments and the 
other for the representation of state. 


This base system implements almost all of Mosses’ ac- 
tion semantics: in most cases existing action semantic de- 
scriptions can be used with MMAS with very little modifi- 
cation. Such ASDs can be interpreted in an MMAS system 
based over a Haskell interpreter, or made into compilers 
using an optimising Haskell compiler. Proofs of their prop- 
erties may take advantage of the true modularity provided 
by the modular monadic definition of action semantics (see 
[LH96] for a discussion of proofs in a modular monadic 
context). 


4.3 Branching out 


The key feature of modular monadic action semantics, ab- 
sent in other implementations of action semantics, is exten- 
sibility. Modules can be modified, removed from or added 
to the MMAS system. 


Modification Any module of the MMAS system can be 
modified internally without affecting any other portion of 
the system, as long as its external interface is not changed. 
In fact, new functionality may be added, as long as existing 
functionality is unaffected. 

At the level of the action notation layer, new actions, 
combinators, yielders or sorts may be added or the precise 
behaviour of existing ones altered, simply by editing the 
modular monadic semantics code that specifies them for 
the facet concerned. 

At the level of the monad transformer, new features may 
be added or the implementation of existing ones may be 
altered. New or altered features can then be used by the 
action notation module or modules above it. 
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As long as modifications preserve or naturally extend 
existing functionality, changes are completely modular. If 
this is not the case, changes are required only to the mod- 
ules that depend on the module modified: in the case of 
changes to an action notation module, none (other than 
existing ASDs); in the case of changes to a monad trans- 
former, only the action notation module(s) on which it de- 
pends. 


Removal Naturally, modules which are not required may 
be removed from the MMAS system entirely. This is 
of course not strictly necessary—optimisations will re- 
move reference to the unused module anyway, and proofs 
are modular and will not be affected by an unreferenced 
module—but may be desired for neatness or security. 


Addition Of greater significance is the addition of new 
modules. It is clear that modifying existing facets or mod- 
ules is not always sufficient; in certain cases one wishes to 
add an entirely new feature or notion of computation to the 
system. The procedure for doing so in MMAS (in contrast 
to that for existing action semantics systems) is straightfor- 
ward. 

First, a new monad transformer must be defined. This 
transformer is written in Haskell, possibly with the aid of 
the existing general monad transformers and support code, 
and encapsulates the behaviour of the new feature. A typi- 
cal monad transformer can be defined in around 40 lines of 
code. 

Next, a new module in the action notation layer is de- 
fined. This module is written using modular monadic se- 
mantics, referring to the new monad transformer and possi- 
bly others. It defines the new action notation to be used to 
access the newly-defined feature. Depending on how many 
actions, combinators and yielders are to be defined the code 
required varies, but a typical size would be around 30 lines 
of code. 

Together, this module and its supporting monad trans- 
former add the desired new feature to the MMAS system. 
The system can now be used in exactly the same manner as 
before—existing ASDs will continue to work identically, 
unaware of the new feature—but new action semantics de- 
scriptions may use the feature as desired. 


4.4 Reasoning in MMAS 


Consider again Figure 1, and the problem of reasoning 
about the correctness of a program or a transformation in 
the high-level language by means of the formal semantics. 

In fig. 1 (a), a proof of a property of the high-level lan- 
guage is essentially a proof about states of the abstract ma- 
chine upon which SOS is based. Similarly, in fig. 1 (b) a 
proof concerns elements of the various domains over which 
the relevant semantic equations are defined. In both cases, 
the representations we must deal with are very low-level, 


and monolithic: i.e., all information relating to the program 
is contained in a single object, and all of it can potentially 
affect the validity of the proof and must be taken into ac- 
count by it. In both SOS and A-calculus we may take steps 
to alleviate this to some extent, but it remains a fundamen- 
tal problem. 

In fig. 1 (c), Mosses’ action semantics, modular proofs 
are possible at the action semantic level. This means that 
we may prove a property about, say, the functional be- 
haviour of an expression without concerning ourselves with 
interactions from communication or from the store. Given 
an action theory describing the semantics of actions at the 
action semantics level, facet by facet, we can construct our 
proofs facet by facet also. 

However, the assumption here is that such an action the- 
ory exists. Certainly this should be the case, but in gen- 
eral it is not. Certain properties about actions are known, 
and are listed in [Mos92] and elsewhere; but no general 
action theory yet exists (see Section 2.3). Because of this 
lack, proofs about high-level language properties must usu- 
ally begin by constructing the action theory they need: and 
this construction of action theory must be performed at the 
SOS level, which as we saw above is monolithic rather 
than modular, and hence difficult. In practice, proofs about 
high-level languages using action semantics are almost as 
hard as those using a structural operational semantics di- 
rectly. 

The scenario in fig. 1 (d), however, is different. As in 
fig. 1 (c), we may construct modular proofs of high-level 
language properties based on the modularity of modular 
monadic semantics. But with modular monadic seman- 
tics, the theory we construct to support this may also be 
constructed modularly: our interaction with the lambda- 
calculus is structured in such a way that proofs involving 
one monad transformer cannot be affected by properties of 
other unrelated monad transformers. Hence we are able 
to realise the promise of relatively easy modular proofs of 
high-level language properties, even in practice when this 
requires the construction of new modular monadic seman- 
tic theory, since this construction is also modular. 

As has already been explained, the intention of modu- 
lar monadic action semantics (fig. 1(c)) is to provide action 
semantics with the true modularity of modular monadic se- 
mantics. To prove high-level language properties in this 
system, we use action theory. But, instead of construct- 
ing this theory directly and monolithically from the SOS, 
we construct it in terms of the relatively high-level modu- 
lar theory provided by modular monadic semantics. This 
theory, in turn, is constructed, again modularly, from the 
lamba-calculus properties involved in each monad trans- 
former. The result is a fully-modular, tiered system, in 
which one need only consider the features that are directly 
relevant to the property one wishes to prove—unrelated 
features may safely be ignored. 


Work so far on modular monadic action semantics has 
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concentrated rather on the pragmatics of the system than on 
the theory, but the theoretical basis is clear. Liang and Hu- 
dak [LH96] give a discussion of proofs in modular monadic 
semantics corresponding to the two arrows in that we used 
in fig. 1 (c) of Figure 1; these are essentially the lower two 
of the three arrows in fig. 1 (e), modular monadic action 
semantics. 


4.5 Limitations 


Modular monadic action semantics is not completely iden- 
tical to Mosses’ action semantics. MMAS implements only 
a small part of Mosses’ communicative facet. Mosses’ ver- 
sion of this facet supports general message-passing com- 
munication between multiple parallel agents. A system 
of this nature is of necessity quite complex, involving not 
merely communication but also the creation and manage- 
ment of the parallel processes themselves. As the whole 
area of parallelism in denotational semantics is currently 
rather turbulent [Abr96], it was felt safest to take a con- 
servative approach and implement only a restricted form of 
process-user interaction, for a single process only. Paral- 
lelism within a process is supported. 

The type system used by modular monadic action se- 
mantics is essentially that of the underlying Haskell system, 
overlaid with Liang, Hudak, and Jones’ extensible union 
types [LHJ95]. Compared with the unified algebras used 
by Mosses, this system is quite restricted: types (sorts in 
Mosses’ terminology) are not first-class, and the only type 
operations permitted are injection, projection and disjoint 
union. This means that those operators in action semantics 
dependent upon first-class sorts (such as the nondetermin- 
istic choice operator choose) have of necessity had their 
semantics altered. Luckily there are few of these: Mosses 
writes [Mos92, p. 36] “action notation does not depend 
much on the unorthodox features of our algebraic speci- 
fication framework.” 

As well as being impacted by the lack of first-class sorts 
(and hence unbounded nondeterminism), the nondetermin- 
ism of modular monadic action semantics is restricted by 
its nature as an executable system. It is constrained to ‘give 
an answer’, and hence in the end just one of the many pos- 
sible (nondeterministic) behaviours must be exhibited, un- 
like action semantics which merely returns the sort of all 
possible behaviours. 


5 Anexample 


The notion of computation that is most obviously missing 
from Mosses’ action semantics is first-class continuations 
(noted in [Mos92, p. 211] and [Doh93, §4.1], amongst oth- 
ers). For various reasons, Mosses found continuations dif- 
ficult and messy to add to action semantics, and so chose 
to omit them. Unfortunately, this makes a number of lan- 
guage constructs (including some forms of exception han- 
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dling) exceedingly difficult to specify. Now, with MMAS 
providing the full power of denotational semantics, contin- 
uations can be implemented with relative ease. 

Figure 4 shows the definition of the new monad trans- 
former, ContT (some details have been omitted). This 
monad transformer modifies return and >>= to use 
continuation-passing style, and defines an operator callecK 
to perform the call-with-current-continuation operation. 
By adding this monad transformer to the monad transform- 
ers of base MMAS, all existing code will be transparently 
converted to use a continuation-passing semantics rather 
than a direct semantics. All existing monad operators are 
converted to behave appropriately, and the new callccK op- 
erator is added. 

Recall that at this point, the modularity of the sys- 
tem ensures that (as long as certain proof obligations 
are satisfied regarding the behaviour of return(ContT m): 
>>=(ContT m), and lift (Cont T m)) the behaviour of all ex- 
isting action notation module code remains identical, and 
that all proofs of properties of the base MMAS system still 
remain valid for the new system. No existing code need be 
altered to support the use of this new notion of computa- 
tion. 

In order to use this new feature, however, new action 
notation must be provided. Figure 5 shows a portion of 
the code for the new action notation module: the defini- 
tion of the combinator cWithCC (for which the concrete 
syntax is with the current continuation in _ do -). In ad- 
dition to this combinator (and omitted from the figure), two 
new actions are provided: jump to - and jump to - with -. 
The actions permit a continuation to be invoked, optionally 
passing it a value; the combinator binds the current continu- 
ation to a token in the environment and performs a block of 
code (the call-with-current-continuation operation, action- 
semantics style). 

The precise semantics of the combinator can be seen by 
inspecting the modular monadic semantic code in Figure 5. 
The token yielder is evaluated, and then the ContT opera- 
tor callccK is used to capture the current continuation. The 
token is bound to a code fragment that obtains the current 
transient, passes it to the continuation, obtains the return 
value and provides it as the transient result. Then the code 
enclosed by do - is performed, the resulting transient ob- 
tained and returned. Finally, the result of callccK is ob- 
tained and returned as a transient to the caller. 


With the addition of the monad transformer of Figure 4 
and the action notation module of Figure 5 are added, 
MMaAS is extended to include continuations. ASDs can 
now be written that refer to continuations—see the exam- 
ple in the appendix. 

But unlike the other systems depicted in Figure 1, the 
extension of MMAS has not changed the behaviour or in- 
terface of the system with respect to existing features. All 
existing ASDs will behave just as they did before, and code 
from them may be used within new ASDs without modifi- 
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type ContT ans ma (a + m ans) +m ans 


Ak kv 
Ak + m (Aa + f ak) 


return ContT m) v= 
™m>>=(ContTm) f = 
callecK (contT m) f = 


lift, contT m) m = »Ak>m>>=mk 


Figure 4: Continuations: monad transformer 


cWithCC ytoka = 


ytok >>= A tok + 


callecK (Ak + 
getE >>= re > 
setE (overlay e 
(bindTo tok 
(abstractAct 
(getB >>= A(Trt) = 
kt>>=t' 5 
doB (Trt'))))) >>=A) A 
a>>=X()-> 
getB >>= b> 
return (case bof 
Trt t 


- —tnil)) >>=At- 


getB >>= \b > 


case bof 
Tr . + doB (Trt) 
- return () 


Figure 5: Continuations: action notation module portion 


cation. Even more significantly, the modular proofs that 
applied to the old ASD and the old version of MMAS will 
apply equally well to the new extended version! No ex- 
tra work is required—everything required is encapsulated 
within the new monad transformer, action notation module 
and proof obligations. 

The full code for the continuation facet of MMAS and 
for all facets of base MMAS is given in Wansbrough’s the- 
sis [Wan97]. 


6 Related work 


The work described here owes a great debt to the work of 
Mosses and others [Mos92, Mos96a] on action semantics. 
Modular monadic semantics derives ultimately from the 
work of Moggi [Mog89a, Mog89b, Mog91b, Mog9 1a] on 
monads for programming language semantics. Steele’s 


Ak + f (Aa — (Ak’ + ka))k 


work [Ste94] on pseudomonads provided an early proto- 
type of a system very similar to MMAS. Espinosa [Esp95] 
and Liang, Hudak, and Jones [LHJ95, LH96] provided the 
details of the implementation of Moggi’s ideas in a work- 
ing system; MMAS is directly based on the work of Liang, 
Hudak and Jones (the term ‘modular monadic semantics’ is 
due to Liang and Hudak [LH96]). It is interesting that both 
Espinosa and Liang, Hudak, and Jones credit Mosses with 
inspiring their research. This present paper exhibits a more 
concrete connection between the two groups. 

A number of researchers have developed action in- 
terpreters or action compilers [Mou96, @rb94, BMW92, 
Pal92], which appear similar to MMAS in that they im- 
plement action semantics; but in general these are based 
on Mosses’ structural operational semantics and are con- 
structed monolithically (see Figures 2(a), 2(b) and 2(c)). 

Lassen[Las95] and Doh and Schmidt{[DS94], like 
MMAS, replace Mosses’ structural operational semantics 
with an alternative (a reduction semantics and a natural se- 
mantics, respectively) and use it to reason about action no- 
tation. Neither theory is intended to be executable, how- 
ever, and neither is particularly modular. 


7 Conclusions 


In conclusion, then, action semantics is both an excellent 
system for the specification of domain-specific languages 
and a fascinating DSL in its own right. However, action 
semantics has significant limitations. It is incomplete and 
does not permit extension, and proving results within it is 
difficult. The solution to this problem is provided by mod- 
ular monadic action semantics, a tiered system consisting 
of an action notation layer defined in terms of a modular 
monadic semantics, which is in turn modularly defined in 
terms of a functional programming language. 

We have seen that modular monadic action semantics 
enhances action semantics, making it more useful and ex- 
tending its range of applicability. Through its modularity 
and extensibility, new features can be added to the base ac- 
tion semantics, enabling the description of languages using 
these features to be done without resorting to tedious simu- 
lation. By replacing Mosses’ structural operational seman- 
tics with a modular monadic one, we have in fact achieved 
what Mosses hints at in [Mos96a, §8], where he notes that 
“the current structural operational semantics of action no- 
tation is not so easy to modify; alternative forms ... might 
be preferable in that respect.” We have demonstrated the 
utility of this by adding continuations to action semantics, 
in Section 5, something that has been until now quite im- 
practical to achieve. 

In addition, the use of a modular underlying seman- 
tics which is directly based on denotational semantics 
should make action semantic theory much easier to de- 
velop. Proofs will be modular, and can make use of the 
results and techniques that have been developed in the field 
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of denotational semantics. Of course, as Mosses notes in 
[Mos96a, §1.3], there are certain technical difficulties with 
implementing all of action semantics in denotational se- 
mantics (and hence modular monadic semantics); however 
MMAS demonstrates that a substantial and useful portion 
of it can be so implemented. As further developments oc- 
cur in denotational semantics, these may be brought into 
the MMAS framework and used to increase its scope. 

The MMAS system demonstrates the utility of Liang, 
Hudak, and Jones’ modular monadic semantics as a lower- 
level semantic framework. Our implementation consists of 
around 1200 lines of code, and so is a significantly-sized 
example of its use. We found that the system worked ex- 
tremely well, although our experience did suggest some mi- 
nor alterations to their approach. 


Modular monadic action semantics is a flexible, modu- 
lar, extensible version of Mosses’ action semantics. It al- 
lows new features to be readily added to the semantics in a 
modular fashion, and promises to make the semantic the- 
ory more manageable. As such, we believe it offers an 
excellent extension to action semantics for specifying the 
semantics of domain-specific languages. 
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A Devils and Angels 


This is a problem from [FHK84]. Carlsson uses it as 
an example in his Advanced Functional Programming 
course at Chalmers. His solution code (in Haskell, using a 
primitive version of [LHJ95]’s monad transformer system) 
can be found at http://www.cs.chalmers.se/ 
“magnus/afp/problems/devils-n-angels/; 
this code follows Friedman, Haynes and Kohlbecker’s 
Scheme code in [FHK84]. 


The problem is to define three actions, milestone, devil 
and angel, with the following behaviour. The computation 
has the goal of finishing despite the existence of devils. 
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Whenever a devil is encountered, control is sent back to 
the last milestone. If another devil (or the same one again) 
is encountered, control is sent back to the milestone before 
that one, and so on. If no milestones remain, the devil does 
nothing. 

Whenever an angel is encountered, control is sent for- 
ward to where the computation last met a devil. If another 
angel is encountered, control is sent further forward to the 
devil before that one, and so on. Again, if no devils have 
been encountered the angel does nothing. 

The milestone appears as an action that simply passes a 
transient straight through, like regive. The value passed to 
a devil, however, is given to what follows the appropriate 
milestone; the value passed to an angel is given to what 
follows the appropriate devil. 


Continuations provide an excellent means of implement- 
ing the above problem. We maintain two stacks of continu- 
ations: one of past continuations (pushed by milestones 
and popped by devils), and one of future continuations 
(pushed by devils and popped by angels). This is achieved 
by the following actions: 


(1) pop-cont S:Token = 
give the data stored in 
the cell bound to S then 
check the count of it 
is greater than 0 and then 
| give the first of it 
and 
store the rest of it in 
the cell bound to $ 





or 
check the count of it is equal to 0 then 
| give the abstraction of regive . 





(2) push-cont ( S:Token, Y:Yielder ) = 
| give Y 
and 
give the data stored in 
the cell bound to $ 





then 
| store it in the cell bound to S . 


Note that the continuations are stored in a tuple stored in 
a named cell. We use cells named “past” and “future”. 


We can now define the required primitives, milestone, 
devil and angel, as follows: 


(3) milestone = 
with the current continuation in “k” do 
| push-cont ( “past”, the data bound to “k” ) 
and 
| regive . 


(4) devil = 
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with the current continuation in “k” do 
| push-cont ( “future”, the data bound to “k” ) 
and 
| pop-cont “past” and regive 
then 
jump to the given continuation#1 
with the given datum#2 . 





(5) angel = 
| pop-cont “future” and regive 
then 
jump to the given continuation#1 
with the given datum#2 . 





milestone simply obtains the current continuation and 
pushes it onto the “past” stack, and then passes through the 
value passed to it. 

devil obtains the current continuation, pushes it onto the 
“future” stack, and then passes the value passed it to the 
continuation popped off the top of the “past” stack (note 
that if the stack is empty, we are given the identity abstrac- 
tion abstraction of regive, so we get the correct behaviour 
even in this case). 

angel simply passes the value it is passed directly to 
the continuation popped from the top of the “future” stack. 
Again, if it is empty it uses the identity abstraction. 


We conclude with code for a short example due to Carls- 
son: 


(6) supernatural = 
allocate a cell then bind “past” to it moreover 
| allocate a cell then bind “future” to it 
hence 
store () in the cell bound to “past” and 
| store () in the cell bound to “future” 
then 
give 1 then 
milestone then 
check it is equal to 1 then 

give 2 then 
devil then 
| give the sum of (it, 100 ) 











or 
check it is not equal to 1 and then 

give the sum of ( 3, it ) then 

| angel . 





After allocating cells for the two stacks and initialising 
them, this code passes | to the first milestone; if it returns 1 
then it passes 2 to a devil and gives a final result of whatever 
the devil returns plus 100. If the milestone doesn’t return 
1 then the code adds 3 to whatever the milestone did return 
and passes the result to an angel. 

Execution proceeds as follows: 1 is passed to the mile- 
stone, and | is returned. 2 is passed to the devil, which 
jumps back to the milestone and returns 2 from it. 3 is 
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added to 2 to get 5, which is passed to the angel. The an- 
gel jumps forward to the devil, which now returns 5; 100 is 
added to this to get 105, which is returned from the com- 
putation as the final result. 
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Abstract 


SHIFT 7s a new programming language, whose aim is 
to facilitate the implementation of reusable simula- 
tion frameworks by teams of engineers. SHIFT incor- 
porates system theoretic concepts emerging from the 
field of Hybrid Systems analysis and modeling. The 
SMART AHS framework is a collection of SHIFT li- 
braries devoted to the construction of Hybrid Sys- 
tem based simulation of Automated Highways Sys- 
tems. In this paper we describe how the SHIFT sim- 
ulation environment and language have impacted on 
the development of the SMART AHS framework. 
Our claim is that SHIFT provides the proper level 
of abstraction for engineers who face complex mod- 
eling and simulation tasks, where phase changes and 
continuous variables interact in subtle ways. 


1 Introduction 


SHIFT is a new programming language, whose aim 
is to facilitate the implementation of reusable simu- 
lation frameworks by teams of engineers. SHIFT in- 
corporates system theoretic concepts emerging from 
the field of Hybrid Systems analysis and modeling 
(e.g. see [1]) into an object-oriented language en- 
vironment that offers the proper level of abstrac- 
tion for describing complex applications such as au- 
tomated highway systems, air traffic control sys- 
tems, robotic systems, shop floors, coordinated sub- 
marines and other systems whose operation cannot 
be captured easily by conventional models. These 
application domains share the following key charac- 
teristics. 


e The behavior of objects in the system have both 
continuous and discrete event components; 


e The systems consist of heterogeneous set of in- 
teracting objects where models of individual 
objects are known and the goal is the study 
of the emergent behavior resulting from their 
interaction; and 


e A static block diagram representation is not 
sufficient to specify all data dependencies 
among objects since the sets interacting objects 
vary over time. 


Moreover the practitioners involved in these 
projects are, most of the time, engineers who like 
to work with their own “tools of the trade”. SHIFT 
offers them with two of them — automata and dif- 
ferential equations — well integrated into a single 
environment and language. 


Our work on simulation frameworks was driven by 
application needs in highway automation. In the 
early 90s, PATH (Partners for Advanced Transit 
and Highways) proposed a specific control hierar- 
chy for the highway automation project. The need 
for a simulation environment was obvious, since we 
were dealing with a complex and very large system, 
which gave no hope for a closed form mathematical 
analysis. Following an unsuccessful market study of 
the available tools, a decision was made to internally 
develop a system to simulate the PATH control ar- 
chitecture for highway automation. A C based sim- 
ulation system, SmartPath, was created [8]. The 
project evolved and gained national attention. 


Following the original proposal, the National Auto- 
mated Highway System Consortium (NAHSC) was 
funded and other highway automation architectures 
were developed. It became evident that a general- 
ized simulation framework was needed that could 
facilitate the specification, simulation, and evalua- 
tion of different highway automation architectures. 


As a result SMART AHSci4, a C++ based per- 
sistent simulation framework was developed [8]. 
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SMART AHSc+4 used a set of class libraries devel- 
oped in C++, SmartDB, as its object model, and 
delivered a framework for further customization by 
application developers. However, SMART AHSc44 
had it shortcomings. It did not allow its users to 
program in their “own” domain which was differ- 
ential equations and state machine representations. 
It introduced artificial specification rules and syntax 
resulting from the use of a general-purpose program- 
ming language. We feel that these shortcomings are 
shared by most simulation libraries embedded in a 
host language which does not support language ex- 
tensions (like Simula, C or C++ or Java). 


In parallel to our AHS work, we were involved 
with several other projects, such as air traffic man- 
agement, power transmission and distribution sys- 
tems, and network management systems. In system 
engineering, we have observed a general shift to- 
wards hierarchical control of large systems that com- 
bined classical continuous feedback systems, with 
more recent discrete event based control algorithms 
and protocol specifications. This hybrid systems 
paradigm has proven ideal for the specification, con- 
trol, and verification of such complex, large, dynam- 
ical systems. 


Our experience with a multitude of such systems re- 
sulted in a set of requirements for frameworks for the 
design, specification, control, simulation, and eval- 
uation of large dynamical systems. No language, 
product, or tool in the market nor in academia sat- 
isfied all requirements. 


The design and implementation of a language that 
addressed all the requirements required expertise 
from several disciplines including computer science, 
electrical engineering, and mechanical engineering. 
Such a multi-disciplinary team was assembled at 
PATH/UC Berkeley and a new programming lan- 
guage, SHIFT, was born. 


This paper provides an overview of the concepts and 
constructs of the SHIFT language, and a discussion 
of the impact on the development cycle of simu- 
lation model illustrated through the SMART AHS 
case study. The SHIFT mathematical model is be- 
yond the scope of this paper: we refer the interested 
reader to [7] for a comprehensive exposition. 


1.1 Related Work 


SHIFT is used to describe models with switched dif- 
ferential equations (such as a vehicle with auto- 
matic gear shift) and coordinated behaviors (such 
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as communicating controllers). Standard math and 
simulation tools such as Matlab'™, Mathematica'™, 
Maple'™ or Matrixx'™, while suitable for numer- 
ical or symbolic integration of fixed sets of differ- 
ential equations, are difficult to use in applications 
with rapidly changing sets of differential equations 
(due to the evolution of relationships among com- 
ponents), complex event-triggering conditions (such 
as existential queries on the state of the world), and 
complex program logic (such as synchronous compo- 
sitions of state machines). More traditional discrete 
event simulation packages like GPSS'™, while offer- 
ing a tried and tested base, lack the facilities for 
writing concise hybrid systems models. 


The hybrid systems approach [1] satisfies our needs 
for component modeling but it lacks the capacity to 
model dynamically reconfigurable interactions be- 
tween components. 


The Omola/Omsim [11] language has a very simi- 
lar approach to hybrid system modeling as SHIFT. 
Both systems provide a modeling language with sim- 
ulation semantics; both support discrete event and 
continuous time behavior representation; both have 
the necessary constructs for hierarchical modeling 
and specification reuse. However, Omola is designed 
to represent statically interconnected objects. Fur- 
thermore, it does not provide the means to ma- 
nipulate sets and arrays of components. In SHIFT, 
these manipulations are used to express and com- 
pute the evolution of the interconnections among 
components as the world evolves. 


Statecharts [9] and Argos [10], based on Statecharts, 
are approaches for synchronous discrete event mod- 
eling. Their focus is on hierarchical specification 
of finite state machines. SHIFT does not provide 
explicit facilities for hierarchical behavior specifica- 
tion; instead, it provides a sub-typing mechanism 
wherein a subtype (presumably more detailed) must 
present the same interface as its super-type. SHIFT 
adds continuous time semantics and dynamic recon- 
figurability of the synchronization structure. Sub- 
typing and other constructs may be used to organize 
components hierarchically. 


Recent extensions to the DEVS [16] formalism 
have introduced notions of dynamic reconfiguration 
[4, 13]. However, the DEVS formalism is primar- 
ily aimed at discrete event simulation and the ex- 
tensions for continuous evolution laws are limited. 
Model specification in DEVS is done with C++, 
SmallTalk or Common Lisp classes that implement 
the mathematical model at hand, requiring the user 
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to work at the host language level. 
1.2 Preliminary Discussion 


Our mathematical model for the discrete event se- 
mantics is similar to Milner’s z-calculus [12]. Both 
models achieve reconfiguration by a renaming of 
event labels used in synchronization. The finite 
state machine part of SHIFT implements this model. 
The differential equation part of SHIFT allows sys- 
tems of first order ODE’s. 


The abstraction facilities in general-purpose pro- 
gramming languages such as the original Simula or 
C/C++, although powerful enough to encode our 
models, would not allow us to write simple, concise 
descriptions of our designs. The best that could be 
hoped for, would be an integration at the level of 
“embedded interpreters” @ la Tcl/Tk or SQL!. 


SHIFT provides both high-level system abstractions 
and the flexibility of a programming language. How- 
ever, all the features that SHIFT offers are carefully 
designed to constrain the programming style and 
to conform to the underlying mathematical model, 
while avoiding frustration for the user. 


As a first statement about the impact of SHIFT in 
the programming of complex simulations, when we 
will discuss the reimplementation of SMART AHS 
in SHIFT in Section 3, we will see that the size of 
the resulting “libraries” and “projects” decreased 
by almost 50%, while the code could be more easily 
reused. 


Users of SHIFT within the PATH project, NAHSC 
and UCB reported favourably on the ease with 
which their engineering models were readily trans- 
lated into working simulations. 


Moreover, since a SHIFT program is a direct im- 
plementation of a hybrid system specification (even 
though an extended one), the resulting code can be 
easily manipulated and fed into the new breed of 
automated verification systems like KRONOS [6]. 


Though not substantiated by a direct comparative 
study, but only by an “a posteriori” examination 
of the evolution of SHIFT, SmartPATH, SMART 
AHScy4 and SMART AHS, we claim that these 
results justify the considerable research and imple- 
mentation effort that went into the develoment of 
these new tools. 


'The SHIFT systems provides a C API for this style of 
programming. 


2 SHIFT Language Overview 


A SHIFT program describes a set of interacting ob- 
jects called components and grouped into component 
types”. The sHIFT type declaration construct spec- 
ifies the prototypical behavior of all components of 
a given type. SHIFT supports a single inheritance 
scheme which has proven sufficient for our needs. 


The set of components types and their instances in 
a SHIFT program, directly describe a hybrid system 
with comprises synchronizing finite states machines 
and differential equations. 


SHIFT additionally supports a small set of basic data 
types (number and symbol) — and of constructed 
types (array and set). The set of built-in types has 
the following characteristics: 


e Objects of type number have piecewise constant 
or plecewise continuous real-valued time traces. 
The latter variables have type continuous num- 
ber. 


e Objects of type symbol have piecewise constant 
symbol-valued time traces. In SHIFT symbols 
are similar to C enumeration tags. However 
they do not require a declaration. 


e An object of type set(T), where T is a native 
or user-defined type, contains a set of elements 
of type T. 


e An object of type array(T) contains a one- 
dimensional array of elements of type T, whose 
dimension is determined at creation time. 


A component prototype is defined by the SHIFT type 
declaration. The structure of a type roughly con- 
sists of 


e inputs 
instance variables (or simply “variables” ) which 
can be read but not changed by the behavior 
of the component and which are visible outside 
the scope of the type definition. 


e outputs 
instance variables which can be read and 
changed by the behavior of the component and 


?Our terminology abuses words like type. Using more 
standard Object Oriented terminology, we would speak of in- 
stances and classes. We use the term “component” since the 
control theory application domain imposes a natural part-of 
metaphor on the software architecture. 
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which are visible outside the scope of the type 
definition. 


e states 
instance variables which can be read and 
changed by the behavior of the component but 
that are not visible outside the scope of the type 
definition. 


e discrete modes and transitions 
i.e. the definition of the finite state machine 
behavior of the type. 


e differential and algebraic equations 
i.e. the definition of the continuous behavior of 
the type. 


The terminology is taken from the standard Control 
Theory practice and it roughly translates into the 
well know concepts of private and public slots in a 
class. Also, the notions of inputs and outputs are 
supported by the language in order to promote a 
“black box” software development style. 


As an example, here is a first SHIFT code frag- 
ment: 


type car 
input 
continuous number throttle; 
output 


continuous number position, velocity; 

continuous number acceleration; 
state 

continuous number fuel_level; 

car car_in_front; 

controller controller; 


The discrete finite state behavior and the contin- 
uous behavior of a type are specified in different 
“clauses” of a user definition. 


The continuous behavior is specified by ordinary dif- 
ferential equations and algebraic definitions which 
are grouped under the flow clause. Each instance 
variable can be used in these equations and their 
behavior is computed accordingly?. Each equation 
group (appropriately called a flow) can be labeled 
with a meaningful name. The default flow contains 
the equations which are to be used whenever there 


3 Of course, only continuous number variables make sense 
in a differential definition. 


are no special provision for computing the value of 
the variables involved. 


The discrete clause defines the possible values for the 
type’s mode (i.e. the finite state “current state”) 
and associates to each of them a set of differen- 
tial equations and algebraic definitions or one of the 
flows defined in the flow clause. 


The differential equations are specified by systems 
of first order ODE of the form x’ = f(a, u), where 
x is a single variable and uw is a vector of “other” 
variables. The algebraic definitions cannot contain 
circular dependencies. Such dependencies are de- 
tected at run-time, and an error is signaled by the 
run-time system. 


As an example (continuing the “car” example): 


type car 
{ 
flow 
default { 
position’ = velocity; 
velocity’ = acceleration; 
} 
discrete 
accelerating { acceleration = 3; }, 
cruising { velocity = 30; }, 
brake { acceleration = -5; }; 
} 


Notice that the cruising state redefines velocity, 
which becomes algebraically defined (as a constant 
in this case) instead of differentially defined (as the 
integral of the acceleration). 


Transitions between discrete modes are defined in 
the transition clause, as in the following example. 


type car 
{ 
transition 
accelerating -> cruising {} 
when velocity >= 30, 
cruising -> braking {} 
when position(car_in_front) - position < 5; 
} 


The example uses the state variable car_in_front 
containing a reference to another car, whose relative 
position is used in deciding when to apply brakes. 


Transitions are labeled by a (possibly empty) set of 
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event labels. These labels allow transitions to syn- 
chronize with each other. Moreover, transitions may 
be guarded by boolean expressions — introduced by 
the when keyword — and may trigger a set of actions 
grouped in ado clause. These actions reset? (i.e. as- 
sign) the values of variables, may create new compo- 
nents and may reconnect their inputs and outputs. 


Suppose that we wish the car to brake when a road- 
side controller signals an emergency. This can be 
specified with the transition 


type car 
{ 
cruising -> braking {controller:emergency} 
when position(car_in_front) - position < 5; 
} 


The definition of the controller type includes an ez- 
ported event, emergency, and a transition that trig- 
gers it. 


type controller 


{ 
export emergency, ...; 
discrete normal, panic_mode, ...; 
transition 
normal -> panic-mode {emergency} 
when some critical condition; 
} 


SHIFT allows the system modeler to specify very 
complex patterns of synchronous composition of fi- 
-nite state automata. The transition guards may 
contain existential quantifiers that query the state 
of sets of components (possibly all existing compo- 
nents). For example, let cars be the set of all the 
components of the car type and let the road consist 
of a single lane. Then, the variable car_in_front is 
updated as follows. 


type car 


{ 


transition 
cruising -> cruising {} 
when exists c in cars : 
position(c) > position 
and position(car_in_front) > position(c) 
do { 


car.in_front := c; 


‘The terminology, once again is borrowed from the field 
of hybrid system studies. 


The initializations of a newly-created component of 
some type are defined in the setup clause. For ex- 
ample, each component of type car may add itself 
to the set cars when it is created. 


type car 
{ 
setup 
do { 
cars :=cars + { self }; 
}; 
} 


In practice a SHIFT program would not use this ex- 
act code unless cars were a small set. A more effi- 
cient mechanism requires maintaining multiple sets 
of cars associated with lanes and highway segments. 


2.1 SHIFT Support Environment 


SHIFT has many more features which we do not dis- 
cuss here in further detail since they are outside the 
scope of the paper®. We now briefly comment on the 
SHIFT support environment and implementation. 


SHIFT programs are translated directly into C by 
the shic compiler. The resulting C file is then 
linked with the SHIFT runtime library in order to 
produce an executable (a file conventionally end- 
ing with .sim). The runtime library takes care 
of the implementation of the high level data struc- 
tures used by SHIFT (e.g. sets) and makes provisions 
to integrate the differential equations via standard 
Runge-Kutta algorithms. There are no special op- 
timizations that are done by the compiler®. The 
only requirement imposed on the system is that the 
behavior of the run-time which essentially interprets 
the set of finite state machines and differential equa- 
tions complies with underlying mathematical model. 


5 Among them: single inheritance, complex set and array 
formers a la SETL [14], garbage collection (using Boehm’s 
conservative GC [5]), a foreign function interface facility and 
a C API which allows an experienced programmer to control 
SHIFT simulations from C and C++ programs. 

®As a matter of fact, many constructs and compilation 
policies could be optimized away by some rather simple data 
flow analysis. However, this has not been so far the emphasis 
of our work. 
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There are several subtleties involved in the in- 
teraction between the RK integration routine 
and the guard evaluation code. Languages like 
Omola/Omsim that support only a static set of dif- 
ferential equations can perform compile-time opti- 
mizations to select integration step sizes. In SHIFT 
since the dependencies among the components can 
change at run-time, it is not possible to optimize in- 
tegration step-sizes with respect to guard-crossings. 
SHIFT applications so far have been primarily in 
non-stiff systems, hence a fixed-step RK integration 
algorithm had the best performance. We recognize 
that this is still an open research field. 


The executable file can be run is two ways: by start- 
ing a command line monitor or by connecting the 
simulation with a Tcl/Tk graphical user interface 
in a client/server fashion’ (see Figure 1 for a screen 
shot). 


Both the command line monitor and the graphical 
environment allow the user to control the running 
simulation. Typical operations include 


e data inspection 
e stepping by time click and by “simulated time” 


e stopping and resumption of execution in corre- 
spondence of discrete transitions. 


These operations support the simulation modeler 
“at the right level” of abstraction and allow her/him 
to quickly determine whether there are logical prob- 
lems in the code. 


3 Developing Simulation Frame- 
works in SHIFT: The SMART 
AHS Case 


We used SHIFT to develop a specialized framework 
(SMART AHS) for the construction of simulation 
models of highways. The overall design principles 
were first described in [15]. The objectives of the 
SMART AHS framework are listed hereafter. 


’The choice to use a client server architecture for the GUI 
was based on two considerations. (1) The development of the 
GUI could progress rather independently of the development 
on the SHIFT compiler and runtime. (2) It was recognized 
since the early design stages that SHIFT simulations could re- 
quire huge memory spaces: hence the necessity to being able 
to run simulation remotely on powerful workstation while in- 
teracting with them on a local — and less powerful — machine. 
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1. To provide researchers with a standardized tool 
which can be used for evaluation of simulation 
results under different policies. 


2. To allow the quick construction of alternative 
simulation models. 


3. To allow the simulation of models at different 
granularity levels. 


4. To be able to handle medium to large scale sim- 
ulations. 


In Sections 3.1 and 3.2 we describe the SMART AHS 
architecture and discuss the lessons learned in its 
deployment as one of the standard tools used by the 


National Automated Highway System Consortium 
(NAHSC). 


3.1 SMART AHS Architecture 


The SMART AHS framework is roughly divided into 
two parts. The first is a “static” part which contains 
highway type definitions used to compose different 
highway layouts. The second part contains different 
vehicle models used for diverse simulations. 


The highway types comprise Lane, Section, Seg- 
ment, Barrier, Block and Weather. These types and 
their structure constitute a data description lan- 
guage for highways. 


The vehicle types are centered around a container 
type called AutomatedVehicle. Its most immediate 
sub-components are Controller, VehicleModel and 
VREP (Vehicle Roadway Environment Processor). 
Figure 2 contains a schematic representation of the 
Automated Vehicle SHIFT code. 


This architecture meets the requirements by allow- 
ing the system modeler to plug in different con- 
trollers and vehicle dynamic models. Researchers 
at PATH have successfully developed two classes of 
models for highly detailed vehicle dynamics simula- 
tion and for high volume highway simulations with 
complex vehicle maneuvers. 


The detailed simulation model describes a vehicle at 
the level of gear shifting and engine dynamics. The 
model is realistic and based on real data collected 
by General Motor researchers. 


The “high volume” simulation model uses a sim- 
plified vehicle dynamics model (there is no need 
to simulate the engine dynamics when computing 
flows over stretches of highway) and a controller 
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Figure 1: A screen shot of the Tcl/Tk SHIFT environment. The simulation being run models a food 


processing manufacturing line. 


which is devoted to maintain safety parameters (e.g. 
distance from the vehicle in front) and to perform 
merge Maneuvers on entrance and exit ramps. 


3.1.1 Micro Simulation of Houston Metro 
Katy Corridor 


The “high volume model” was developed to gather 
data for a project sponsored by the Houston Metro 
Transportation Authority. The project asked eval- 
uation data for a preliminary design of a stretch 
of highway with three entry ramps and three exit 
ramps. The main objective of the study was to 
evaluate the congestion build up at the three en- 
try ramps under different demand volumes with au- 
tonomous and highly automated vehicles*. Other 
parameters which were under study include the re- 
quired length of the entry ramps to ensure comple- 
tion of merge maneuvers. A more detailed descrip- 


8 The term “autonomous” is here intended in the following 
sense: a vehicle/driver which takes decisions based only on its 
sensor input and on certain assumptions on the behavior of 
nearby vehicles. The high automation characteristic can be 
thought of as modern Adaptive Cruise Control technology. 


tion of the experiment and of its results is contained 
in [2, 3]. 


Most of the work done to develop the simulation 
went into the construction of a Controller module 
which would obey a distributed protocol for cruising 
and merging into existing traffic. A code fragment 
for the Controller is shown in Figure 3. 


The GUI environment was used to visualize the re- 
sults of the simulation in order to spot problematic 
areas of the protocol. 


We tested four cases on a matrix given by high and 
low traffic demand and by enforcing two different 
vehicle tracking policies. The traffic demands levels 
can be summarized as follows: 


low ca. 2000 vehicles/hour injected in the highway 
system. 
high ca. 4000 vehicles/hour injected in the high- 


way system. 


In each case each of the vehicles was simulated by 
instantiating a full blown Automated Vechicle con- 
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AutomatedVehicle 


Controller 





throttle 


steering 


VehicleModel 


accel. 


Figure 2: Schematic Block Diagram of AutomatedVehicle SHIFT code. 


tainer, and each instance obeyed the protocol im- 
plemented in the Controller. The overall speed of 
the simulation, depending on the size of the input 
data was always between 4 and 9 times of simulated 
physical time? 


3.2 Discussion and Evaluation of the 
SMART AHS Framework 


The construction of the SMART AHS framework 
and of applications based on it, has given us an 
insight on how to conduct the development of an 
harmonious set of libraries. This was a requirement 
of the overall project and our aim. We consider our 
experience so far successful and we credit this suc- 


cess to two main characteristics of the SHIFT and 
SMART AHS framework. 


e SHIFT provides a sound and restricted mathe- 
matical model (Hybrid Systems) which can be 
successfully mastered by an engineer in a rather 
short period of time. The tools provided (dif- 
ferential equations and finite state automata) 
are the “right” ones for the kind of models we 
were targeting. 


e SHIFT and SMART AHS code is significantly 
more compact. The SHIFT implementation of 
SMART AHS consists of 3,300 lines of SHIFT 
code and 2,000 lines of C legacy code!®, plus 
about 5,000 lines for the full sHIFT runtime!?!. 
The Houston-Metro case study consisted of 


° However, the slow down is due mainly to the current im- 
plementation of sets in SHIFT. New tests will be performed 
with a new implementation which will improve on the mem- 
ory usage of the internal data structures. 

10Mostly, I/O routines for the uploading of the engine 
model data. 

'l Which includes all the necessary development hooks, 
GUI hooks, C API and Foreign Function Interface. 


3,800 additional lines of sHIFT code. The pre- 
decessor of SMART AHS (SMART AHSci,) 
consisted over 20,000 lines of C-++ code, with- 
out the code for the distributed merging con- 
troller and the highway building 


e The SMART AHS framework has a very small 
set of “how-to-use” rules that a programmer 
needs to know about. As a result new users can 
immediately become more productive in appli- 
cation development. Based on our experience 
with the previous incarnations of SMART AHS, 
frameworks based on C/C++ usually have too 
many “how-to-use” rules that are not enforced 
by any compiler and result in unpredictable 
run-time errors if not followed properly. 


Of course these remarks can be taken as a simple 
recipe for “good engineering practice”, yet we claim 
that the overall design of the tools did pay off con- 
siderably. 


The entire simulation study of the Houston Katy 
Corridor was built from scratch (i.e. the highway 
layout, the vehicle dynamics models, the merge and 
cruise protocol and the actual simulation runs) in 
less that three work weeks. 


The merge simulation case study is being followed 
by more complex studies regarding 


@ emissions evaluation, 


e coordination protocols involving radio commu- 
nications, 


e “platooning” of cars on automated highways, 
and 


e detailed physical simulation of crash and “near- 
miss” situations for safety analysis. 
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type Controller 
output 
continuous number acceleration; 
state 
Vehicle the_vehicle, side_lane_vehicle; 


continuous number same_lane-accel; 
number nominal_speed; 


discrete 
cruise{cruise_law }; 
yield {yield_law}; 
flow 
default { 
same-_lane-accel = 
track_acceleration(same_lane_rel_speed, xDot(the_vehicle), nominal-_speed); 
i 
cruise_law { 
acceleration = same-_lane-accel; 
} 


yield_law { 
acceleration = min(same_lane-accel, side_lane-accel) 
}s 


transition 
cruise -> yield 
when rear_gxp(the_vehicle) >= L_gap-_visible_range(junction) 
and exists mp in merging-vehicles(junction) : 
((rear_gxp(mp) >= front_gxp(the_vehicle)) 
and (rear_gxp(mp) <= front_gxp(the_vehicle) + lateral_sensor_range) 
and (xDot(the_vehicle) <= xDot(mp) + yield_rel-speed_threshold)) 


side_lane_vehicle := mp; 





Figure 3: A fragment of the Controller code. The fragment shows the transition that takes the (instance of) 
the Controller of the_vehicle from the cruise to the yield state. The condition upon which this transition is 
allowed is expressed in the when clause. The variables suffixed by _gxp and -gyp represent positions. The 
accessor xDot(the_vehicle) is integrated to the current speed of the vehicle. 

When the transition has taken place, the integration will use a modified set of equations to produce the value 
for the acceleration parameter, whose computation eventually relies on a C function (track_acceleration). 


These projects simply extend the framework or 3.2.1 Preliminary Cost Analysis 

change the simulation granularity, confirming our 

claim that the level of abstraction provided by SHIFT 

and SMART AHS is the proper one. Other SHIFT The overall SHIFT design and development took 
applications developed within UCB Mechanical En- about 18 months for a core group, averaging six 
gineering and Electrical Engineering departments people (though the complete list of people who = 
also confirm that the model/simulate/analyze cy- tually contributed is much longer). The first version 
cle improves considerably when compared to more of SHIFT became available in September of 1996 and 


traditional approaches applied to similar problems. it did not include MaBy of the features that were in- 
troduced later, during the winter of 1996/97. Cur- 
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rently there are five projects directly funded by ei- 
ther PATH or the NAHSC that are using SHIFT and 
SMART AHS. These projects directly involve about 
20 people for the development and the interpreta- 
tion of the simulation results. New projects will be 
added to this list as the FY 98, as the NAHSC ex- 
pands and redirects its efforts. 


The cost for the Houston case study turned out to be 
in the order of 8 men/month. Subsequent projects 
(emission control simulation, platooning and coor- 
dination) reused much of the overall structure devel- 
oped in the first place for the Houston Case Study 
and showed a faster turnaround of the simulation 
results. 


SHIFT is used in other application domains such 
as autonomous underwater vehicles, and air traffic 
management simulations. However, our group has 
not undertaken a formal project tracking effort in 
order to evaluate the overall impact of the technol- 
ogy outside California PATH. 


4 Conclusion 


In this paper we presented SHIFT: a new program- 
ming language based on theoretic concepts emerging 
from the field of hybrid systems. We have claimed 
that SHIFT offers the proper level of abstraction for 
describing complex applications such as automated 
highway systems, air traffic control systems, robotic 
shop floors, coordinated submarines and other sys- 
tems whose operation cannot be captured easily by 
conventional models. 


To support our claim we have described our experi- 
ence with the SMART AHS framework for the simu- 
lation of complex highway systems. Our experience 
indicates that SHIFT and SMART AHS do achieve 
the objectives that were at the base of its design. 


In particular, SHIFT is currently enjoying a growing 
popularity and is being used as a teaching tool in 
various courses in the Electrical Engineer Depart- 
ment of UC Berkeley. 


Future work on SHIFT will include the following 
items: 


e further research on the interaction between the 
integration and guard crossing algorithms; 


e parallelization and distribution of the run-time 
system; 


e integration with automated verification sys- 
tems such as Kronos [6]. 


As already mentioned, at this point we cannot pro- 
vide a direct comparative study of the “simulation 
development costs” for SHIFT and SMART AHS 
with respect to a more traditional approach based 
on standardized libraries. Setting up such a study 
would require a considerable effort in itself and the 
identification of a proper set of tools to compare 
SHIFT and SMART AHS against. However, the feed- 
back we gathered from the users of SHIFT makes us 
very confident that the results would tip the balance 
in its direction. 
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6 Availability 


Of course, SHIFT and SMART AHS can be down- 
loaded for free under a UCB-style license from our 
home pages 

e http://www.path.berkeley.edu/ 

e http://www.path.berkeley.edu/shift 


e http://www.path.berkeley.edu/smart-ahs 
and our ftp site 


e ftp.path.berkeley.edu:pub/PATH/SHIFT 


e ftp.path. berkeley .edu:pub/PATH/SMART-AHS 
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Abstract 


This paper describes the semantics of Quantum, 
a language that was specifically designed to con- 
trol resource consumption of distributed computa- 
tions, such as mobile agent style applications. In 
Quantum, computations can be driven by mastering 
their resource consumption. Resources can be un- 
derstood as processors cycles, geographical expan- 
sion, bandwidth or duration of communications, etc. 
We adopt a generic view by saying that computa- 
tions need energy to be performed. Quantum relies 
on three new primitives that deal with energy. The 
first primitive creates a tank of energy associated 
with a computation. Asynchronous notifications in- 
form the user of energy exhaustion and computation 
termination. The other two primitives allow us to 
implement suspension and resumption of computa- 
tions by emptying a tank and by supplying more 
energy to a tank. The semantics takes the form of 
an abstract machine with explicit parallelism and 
energy-related primitives. 


1 Introduction 


Millions of computers are now connected by the In- 
ternet. At a fast pace, applications are taking ad- 
vantage of these new capabilities, and are becom- 
ing parallel and distributed. For instance, mobile 
agents [Mag96a] and multi-agent systems are tech- 
nologies used in a wide range of activities, such as 
information discovery on the WWW [DD97] or ne- 
gotiation on behalf of the user [WJ95]; they exploit 
parallelism to improve efficiency and autonomy, and 
they rely on distribution or mobility to increase lo- 
cality. 

A major challenge is to be able to control and mon- 
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itor computations in such a distributed context. On 
the one hand, users are ready to delegate negotia- 
tion power and responsibility to their agents, but 
they wish to bound their activities by geographical, 
temporal, physical (such as memory, ...), or mon- 
etary constraints; furthermore, during execution, 
users might wish to dynamically monitor and con- 
trol their agent’s behaviour by reducing or adding 
constraints. On the other hand, service providers 
offer platforms where mobile agents can migrate to 
in order to use available facilities; they are anxious 
to ensure that visiting agents act according to a pre- 
viously negotiated agreement, that they do not ex- 
ceed temporal or physical limits, and that they are 
charged according to their usage of facilities. 

Our goal is to provide the means by which every- 
body, users and service providers, can control and 
monitor resources used by parallel and distributed 
computations. We believe that parallel computa- 
tions can be driven by mastering their resource con- 
sumption. Resources can be understood as proces- 
sor cycles, bandwidth and duration of communi- 
cations, or even printer paper. We adopt a more 
generic view by saying that computations need en- 
ergy to be performed!. 

In this paper, we present a new language, called 
Quantum, that is specifically designed to monitor 
and control the resource consumption of computa- 
tions. The essence of Quantum is summarised by 
three key ideas. (i) Quotas of energy can be 
associated with computations, and energy is being 
consumed during every evaluation step. (ii) Asyn- 
chronous notifications inform of energy exhaustion 
or computation termination. (iii) Mechanisms ex- 
ist to transfer energy to or from computations; sup- 


1Other names found in the literature for a similar concept 
are fuel [HF87], computron [Ray91, p. 102-103], teleclick 
[Mag96a] or metapill [A*+97] 
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plying more energy to a computation gives the right 
to continue the computation, while removing energy 
from a computation acts as energy-based preemp- 
tion. | Even though the notion of energy is part 
of the semantics of Quantum, the programmer can- 
not create energy ex nihilo, but can only transfer 
it between computations via some primitives of the 
language. As a result, we were able to ensure a gen- 
eral principle for Quantum: given a finite amount 
of energy, any computation is finite. 

Quantum generalises some approaches adopted 
in agent scripting languages to control resources 
[Mag96a, PS97]. Besides its resource-oriented foun- 
dations, Quantum is conceived for parallelism and 
distribution, while being independent of the actual 
primitives for parallelism and distribution, and of 
the memory model (central, distributed, with or 
without coherence). 

This paper reports about our experience with de- 
signing Quantum and defining its semantics. Our 
requirement is to define the primitives that would 
allow us to control the energy consumption of dis- 
tributed computations. We derived a solution from 
two different ideas: Haynes and Friedman’s engines 
[HF87] can be extended to parallelism and distribu- 
tion, while actor’s sponsors [KH81] can be adapted 
to our energy view. For the sequential subset of the 
language, we adopt an applied call-by-value lambda- 
calculus [Plo75]. The semantics have been our driv- 
ing force in designing Quantum. Our operational 
semantics takes the form of an abstract machine 
for parallel evaluation; it extends the CEK ma- 
chine [FF 86] with parallelism and the energy-related 
primitives. The choice of the semantic framework 
is a major help in defining simple primitives: the 
abstract machine hides some execution details and 
offers a suitable degree of atomicity, while it. still 
offers a realistic model of parallelism. 

This paper is organised of follows. We present the 
intuition of Quantum in Section 2 and define its 
semantics in Section 3. Section 4 contains several 
examples written in Quantum. Finally, Section 5 
discusses related work and is followed by a conclu- 
sion. 


2 Intuition of Quantum 


In this section, we introduce the language Quantum, 
its constructs and their intuitive semantics, and the 
considerations that lead to its design. The prim- 
itives of Quantum that are specific to energy are 
displayed in the first half of Figure 1. In order to be 
usable, they need to be glued with other primitives 
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for parallelism and communication, which may vary 
according to the programmer’s taste. A particular 
selection is presented in the second half of Figure 
1; they are briefly described below and they will be 
used in the examples of Section 4. Afterwards, we 
describe the three key ideas of Quantum: groups, 
asynchronous notifications, and energy transfers. 





Energy Specific Primitives 


primitives ::=  call-with-group(F,e, ve, yr) 
| pause(g, yp) 
| awaken(g, e) 
g9 € Group 
e € Energy 
F  : Group x Energy + a 
Ye, Pts Pp Group x Energy — void 


Language Specific Primitives 


primitives ::=  fork(M) | suicide() 
| channel() | enqueue(ch, V) 
| dequeue(ch) 
ch € Channel 
V€- Value 


Figure 1: Abstract Syntax of Primitives 


We use the term task to denote an evaluation thread 
created by the construct for parallelism. Quantum 
is independent of the primitives for parallelism and 
distribution. Parallel threads of evaluation may be 
created using Posix threads [IEEE], or higher-level 
constructs such as pcall [MR95, QD92] or future 
[Hal90, FF95, Mor96b]. In this paper, we adopt 
the construct fork which creates a parallel evalua- 
tion thread for its argument. A computation also 
has the ability to terminate by evaluating the ex- 
pression suicide(). 

Our permanent concern when designing Quantum 
was to be able to compute in a distributed frame- 
work. Hence, we decided that Quantum would 
be independent of the memory model: so, real 
shared memory, shared memory simulated over a 
distributed memory [Mor96a], distributed causally 
coherent memory [Que94a] are memory models that 
may be adopted with Quantum. However, we need 
primitives to synchronise computations and to ex- 
change information between them. We observed 
that asynchronous unbounded communication chan- 
nels [KNY95] offered the appropriate level of ab- 
straction. Figure 1 contains primitives to create 
channels, to add a value to a channel, and to re- 
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move a value from a channel. 
2.1 Energy and Groups 


Our goal is to be able to allocate resources to com- 
putations, and to monitor and to control their use 
as evaluation proceeds. In our view, it is essential 
to be notified of the termination of a computation 
so that, for instance, unconsumed resources can be 
transferred to a more suitable computation. Simi- 
larly, we want to be informed of the exhaustion of 
the resources allocated to a computation, so that for 
example more resources can be supplied. 


In order to be notified of the termination or en- 
ergy exhaustion of a computation, we need an en- 
tity that represents the computation. A group is 
an object that can be used to refer to a computa- 
tion in a Quantum program. So, a group is asso- 
ciated with a computation that may be composed 
of several tasks proceeding in parallel; in turn, they 
can initiate subcomputations by creating subgroups. 
As a result, our computation model is hierarchical. 
A group is said to sponsor [KH81, Osb90b, Hal90} 
the computation it is associated with. Reciprocally, 
every computation has a sponsoring group, and so 
does every task. 

At creation time, a group is given an energy quota. 
More specifically, a computation that evaluates 
the expression call-with-group(F’, e, Ye, 4) under the 
sponsorship of a group gj, creates a new first-class 
group g2 that is allocated an initial quota of en- 
ergy e and whose parent is g;. Furthermore, it ini- 
tiates a computation under the sponsorship of go 
by applying F to go and e; hence, the user func- 
tion F' receives a handle on its sponsoring group. 
As Quantum keeps track of resource consumption, 
the cost of gz creation and the energy e allocated to 
g2 are deducted from the energy of g;. The value 
of the call-with-group primitive is the value returned 
by the application of F. 


2.2. Asynchronous Notifications 


The semantics enforces the following principle: ev- 
ery computation consumes energy from its spon- 
soring group. Therefore, not only is a group per- 
ceived as a way of naming computations, but also 
it must be regarded as an energy tank for the com- 
putation. In addition, two events may be signalled 
during the lifetime of a group: group termination 
and energy exhaustion are asynchronously notified 
by applying the user functions (the notifiers) y, and 


Ye, respectively”. A group is said to be terminated, 
when it has no subgroup and it does not sponsor any 
task; i.e. no more activity can be performed in the 
group. When group gz is terminated, the function 
yz is asynchronously called on ge to notify its termi- 
nation, and the energy surplus of g is transferred 
back to g. Note that calling y; is sponsored by gi, 
i.e. the parent of go. Similarly, when a computation 
sponsored by g2 requires more energy than available 
in go, the function y, is asynchronously called on gz 
to notify its energy exhaustion, also under the spon- 
sorship of g,, with transfer of the remaining energy 
of g2 to gi. 


awaken 
termination 
notification ye 


x 
erminated 
e=0 
exhaustion 
notifycation y pause 
: awaken 


: awaken 


‘\. pauke 
pause 
™~ 


A 
Figure 2: State Transitions 






exhausted 
e=0 





Figure 2 displays the state transition diagram for 
groups. At creation time, a group is in the running 
state, which means that the tasks that it sponsors 
can proceed as long as they do not require more en- 
ergy than available. Asynchronous notifications are 
represented by dotted lines. Once a computation re- 
quires more energy than available in its sponsoring 
group, the state of its group changes to exhausted, 
and at the same time an asynchronous notification 
Ye is run. When all subgroups and all tasks spon- 
sored by a group terminate, its state becomes termi- 
nated, while the asynchronous notifier y; is called. 
Let us observe that the terminated state is a dead 
end in the state diagram; this guarantees the sta- 
bility of the termination property: once a computa- 
tion terminates, it is not allowed to restart (as the 
resource that it did not consume may have been re- 
allocated). Here we should point out that the prim- 
itive fork can only create a thread in the group that 
sponsors its evaluation. 


Subscript t denotes termination, whereas subscript e de- 
notes exhaustion. 
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2.3. Energy Transfers 


Energy may be caused to flow between groups, inde- 
pendently of the group hierarchy, under the control 
of the user program. Two primitives operate on 
groups: pause and awaken. Intuitively, the primi- 
tive pause forces a running group and its subgroups 
into the exhausted state, and all the energy that was 
available in this hierarchy is transferred to the group 
that sponsored the pause action. The construct 
awaken(g,e) supplies a group g with some energy 
e, which is deducted from the group sponsoring the 
awaken action. In addition, if the group was in the 
exhausted state, it is changed to the running state; 
if the group is in a terminated state, awaken acts as 
a null operation. Let us observe the non-symmetric 
behaviours of pause and awaken: the former operates 
recursively on a group hierarchy, while the latter 
acts on a group and not its descendants. However, 
we might wish to awaken a hierarchy recursively, 
for instance when we wish to resume a paused par- 
allel search. In particular, we might wish to resume 
the search with the energy distribution that existed 
when the hierarchy was paused. Unfortunately, such 
information is no longer available because groups 
are memory-less. It is therefore the programmer’s 
responsibility to leave some information at pausing- 
time about the way a hierarchy should be awakened. 
Not only does pause transfer energy, but it does also 
post a notification for each group in the tree. More 
precisely, pausing a group g with a notifier y, forces 
into the exhausted state each group g’ in the hierar- 
chy rooted by g; moreover, for each g’, a task that 
applies y, on g’ is created under the sponsorship of 
the parent of g'. Let us note that notifications are 
prevented to run as all groups in the hierarchy have 
been dried out (except the notification on the root 
g, which is sponsored by the parent of g and then 
might run). Once the root of the hierarchy is awak- 
ened, any notification sponsored by the root will be 
activated, and may decide to awaken the group it is 
applied on, and step by step, energy may be redis- 
tributed among the hierarchy. 


3 The Language Quantum: Seman- 
tics 


In this section, we present the semantics of 
Quantum using an abstract machine, called the Q- 
machine. Figure 3 displays its state space. We 
can see that the primitives of Figure 1 appear in 
the set of terms Ag. The core of Ag is an applied 
call-by-value lambda calculus composed of abstrac- 


tions, variables, applications, and constants [P1075]. 
Let us note that fork and suicide only are essential 
syntax, whereas the other primitives appear as con- 
stants in the set FConst. Transition rules appear 
in Figures 4 to 10. 

In the sequel, we adopt Barendregt’s [Bar84] defi- 
nitions and conventions on the lambda-calculus; in 
particular, n-ary functions should be understood as 
curried functions. We use the notation f{[r > V] 
to denote the function f’ such that f’(z) = V and 
f(y) = fy), Vy Ax. 

A configuration of the Q-machine, represented as M 
in Figure 3, is a triple composed of a set of tasks, A 
set of groups and their associated information, and 
a set of channels and their contents. A task, rep- 
resented by a pair (C,g), is an entity, sponsored by 
group g, that embodies a computational state C. In 
Quantum, tasks are anonymous and are not first- 
class values; instead, groups are reified as first-class 
objects as a mean to monitor and control computa- 
tions. The function [ associates each group g with 
a parent group, its current energy, its state, the two 
notifiers y. and y;, and the number of tasks and 
the set of subgroups that it sponsors. The hierar- 
chy root is the initial group, and by convention, the 
parent of the initial group is represented by Ly. 
Notifiers are closures with a signature Group — 
Energy —> Void, which receive the group that is 
notified the event and its remaining energy. As noti- 
fications are asynchronous, they are not expected to 
return values, hence the void value returned. Chan- 
nels are first-class values represented by (ch a), with 
a a location pointing to a queue in the queue store o. 
The computational state of a task is a CEK- 
configuration [FF86] represented as Ev(M, p,«) or 
Ret(V, «), respectively representing the evaluation of 
a term M in the environment p with a continuation 
«, and the return of a value V to a continuation k. 
The continuation « is encoded by a data-structure, 
called continuation code. 

Figure 4 displays the transition rules for the sequen- 
tial purely functional subset of the language; for 
more detail, we refer the reader to [FF86]. 

As previously mentioned, the purpose of Quantum 
is to measure the resources used by computations. 
In order to be generic, we decided to associate the 
semantics with two cost functions K,K,, giving 
each transition its cost in terms of energy. 


Warning. The cost of a transition is a 
function of the task involved in the tran- 
sition and of the function T. For the sake 
of concision, we do not represent this de- 
pendency explicitly. We use the symbol 
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MéeSoQ = V, | (MM) | (fork M) | (suicide) (Term) 
V,€ SValue s:= cs | « | (Az.M) (Syntactic Value) 
V € Value = c|é | f. | (consV V) | g | (cha) (Semantic Value) 
Cs € SConst ::= f | b (Syntactic Constant) 
fe € PApp := (cons V) | (enqueue V) | (Partial Application) 
(call-with-group V) | ((call-with-group V) V) 
(((call-with-group V) V) V) 
c € Const ee ey | id (Constant) 
b € BConst =  {true, false, nil,0,1,...} (Basic Constant) 
d € Void = {void} (Void Constant) 
f € FConst = {cons, car, cdr, call-with-group, (Functional Constant) 
channel, enqueue, dequeue, pause, awaken} 
x € Vars = fay) zis. } (User Variable) 

y € Notifier C Closure (Notifier) 
€€Closure := (cl Ax.M,p) (Closure) 
M€Qconfig «= (T,T,o) (Q-Configuration) 
l € GMap Group + GInfo (Group Mapping) 
i € GInfo = (9,6, 8, Pe, 1,7, 9") (Group Information) 
g € Group = thal} U ioiiseo} (Group) 
t € Task 2= «C)9) (Task) 
C € CoSt := Ev(M,p,«) | Ret(V,«) (Computational State) 
« € CCode := (init) | («fun V) | (ck arg Mp) | (k rgroup) (Continuation code) 
s € GState <= running | exhausted | terminated (Group State) 
cE Cc Task (Set of Tasks) 
q € Queue = () | (VV) | @8¢ (Queue) 
oa € QStore Loc + Queue (Queue Store) 
a € Loc = +AGo@igscat (Location) 
pé Env Vars — Value (Env) 
neéIN (Number of sponsored tasks) 
e € Energy Cc IN (Energy) 
Ki Ka : Task x GMap > Energy (Cost Function) 


Figure 3: State Space 


K to denote the value of the cost function 
for the task involved in the transition and 
a given [. For instance, in rule (sequen- 
tial) of Figure 6, the task involved in the 
transition is (C,g); therefore, the symbol 
K stands for K((C,g),T). 


We also use the symbol K,, to denote the 
cost of a notification, i.e. the cost of rule 
(termination) or (exhaustion). 


Rule (sequential) of Figure 6 states that if there ex- 
ists a task (C,g) sponsored by a group g, such that 
a CEK-transition reduces C' to C, then after tran- 
sition the task becomes (C,g); the energy of g is 
decremented by the cost of the transition; the other 
tasks remain unchanged. Rule (sequential), as most 
other rules, assumes that the energy associated with 
g is greater than the sum of the transition cost and 
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the notification cost, which is represented by the 
side-condition noted (x). This side-condition guar- 
antees that after transition, we still have enough 
energy to post a notification if required. 


We use the following notations for accessing and 
modifying components of the tuple associated with 
a group g. If ['(g) = (gp, €,8,He,4%t,7,9"), then 
[(9).p = gp, T(g).e = e, T(g).s = 8, M(g).n =n, 
T'(g).g* = g*. Updates are written as follows: 
T[g.e = e1] denotes lg =e (9p; €158; Pes Pt, 7, 9")], 
I'[g.s := s;] denotes I[g > (gp, €, $1, Pe, Pt, 7, 9*))]. 
Sometimes, we even combine both conventions so 
that [[g.n := g.n — 1] should be read as I'[g > 
(9p.e, S$, Pe, Pt, — 1,9). 

As many cost models are conceivable, we decided to 
parameterise the semantics by the cost model. Fig- 
ure 5 gives the definition of functions K,K,, charg- 
ing a unitary cost for every transition, in addition to 
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Ev((Mi Me),p,%) cer Ev(Mi,p,(« arg Mo, p)) (rator) 
Ev(At.M,p,&) —cek Ret((cl Ax.M, p), K) (lambda) 

Ev(c,p,k) —cexr Ret(c, ) (constant) 

Ev(r,p,k) cer Ret(p(zr), «) (variable) 

Ret(V,(k arg M,p)) cer Ev(M, p,(« fun V)) (rand) 

Ret(V, (« fun (cl Az.M,p))) cer Ev(M, p[z > V], x) (apply) 
Ret((cons Vi V2),(« fun car)) ce, Ret(Vi, x) (car) 
Ret((cons Vi V2),(« fun cdr)) ce, Ret(V2, «) (cdr) 
Ret(V,(« fun f)) —cex Ret(d(f, V), «) (6) 


Figure 4: CEK Transitions 
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Unitary Cost Function 
K((Ret(ye, (« fun (((call-with-group F) e) ye))),g),P) =e+1 
K((Ret(e, (« fun (awaken gi))),9),T)=e+1 if g 4 gi,T(gi).s ¥ terminated 
K((C,g),T) =1, otherwise 
Kn =1 (notification cost) 


Soundness Constraints on Cost Functions K and Kn 
K((Ret(¢z, (« fun (((call-with-group F) e) ye))),9),P) >e 
K((Ret(e, (« fun (awaken g:))),g),°) >e if g #g1,P(gi).s # terminated 


K((C,9),T) > 0, otherwise 
Kn>1 


Figure 5: Cost Functions K,K, 


the quantity of energy transferred. Other definitions 
are acceptable as long as they satisfy the soundness 
constraints of Figure 5, which preserve the following 
principles: first, every computation step has a cost; 
second, transferring some energy costs this amount 
of energy at least. 


In Figure 6, the rule for the construct (fork /) cre- 
ates a new task to evaluate M with the same envi- 
ronment p and an initial continuation, resulting in 
an additional task in the current group. The con- 
struct (suicide) removes the current task from its 
sponsoring group; the Q-machine behaves similarly 
when a void value is returned to the initial continu- 
ation. 


Rules dealing with channels, which appear in Fig- 
ure 7, are straightforward. The construct (channel) 
returns a new channel (ch a) with a newly allocated 
location a@ bound to an empty queue in the queue 
store. The primitive enqueue adds a value V at the 


end of the queue associated with the channel, while 
dequeue takes the first element of the queue. Note 
that the transition (dequeue) is allowed to be fired 
only if the queue is not empty; as a result, a task 
is not allowed to progress when trying to dequeue 
an element from an empty channel. For the sake of 
simplicity, we have decided not to associate a cost 
with such a “blocked” task. This could be easily 
overcome by adding a rule for the empty queue case 
which would charge its cost to the sponsoring group. 


Figure 8 displays rules related to groups. Groups are 
created by evaluating (call-with-group F' e ye yz), 
which results in the application of the partial ap- 
plication (((call-with-group F’) e) vy.) on y. Then, 
rule (make group) creates a new group g; in a run- 
ning state, whose parent is the sponsoring group g, 
with an energy e, with one sponsored task applying 
the closure F on g; and e. Following the soundness 
constraints of Figure 5, the sponsoring group g is 
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({ (C,9) } U T,T,o) 

> ({(Ci,9)} U T,T[g.e:=g9.e-K],0) if C cer Ci (x) (sequential) 
({ (Ev((fork M,p,%),9) } U T,T,o) 

— ({ (Ret(void,«),g), (Ev(M,p, (init)),g) } U T,T[g.e:= g.e—K][g.n:=9.n+1],0) (x) (parallel) 
({ (Ev((suicide), p,«),g) } U T,T,o) 


> (T,Tg.e:=9.e-K][g.n:=g.n-1],0) (x) (suicide) 
({ (Ret(void, (init)),g) } U T,T,o) 
> (T,T{g.e:= 9.e-—K][g.n:=g.n—-1],a) (x) (init) 


Convention: (x) =T(g).e>K+Kn 


Figure 6: Sequential and Parallel Evaluations 


({ (Ret((channel),«),g) } U T,T,o) 


— ({ (Ret((ch a),«),g) } U T,T[g.e := g.e-—K], ola + ()]) with ag DOM(c) (x) (channel) 
({ (Ret(V, (« fun (enqueue (ch a)))),g) } U T,T,a) 
> ({ (Ret(void,«),g) } U T,T[g.e := g.e — K],a[a := a(a) § (V)])  (*) (enqueue) 
({ (Ret((ch a), (« fun dequeue)),g) } U T,T,c) 
—> ({ (Ret(V,«),9) } U T,T[g.e:=9.e-K],ola:=q]) ifo(a)=(V)§q (x) (dequeue) 


Convention: (x) =T(g).e>K+Kn 


Figure 7: Channels Related Operations 


({ (Ret(pe, (« fun (((call-with-group F’) e) ye))),g) } U T,T,o) 


— ({ (Ret(gi,(((« rgroup) arg e,@) fun F)),g:) } U T,Ti,¢) (x) (make group) 
with T; = T[g.e := g.e — K][g.n:= 9.n—-J[9.9° :=9-9° U{gi}][g: 7 (g,e, running, ve, Ye, 1, 0)), 
gi € DOM (LT) 
({ (Ret(V, (i: rgroup))g, )} U T,T,a) 
— ({ (Ret(V,«), 91) } U T,T[g.e := g.e — K][g.n := g.n — [gin := gi.n + 1],o) (return group) 


with g. =T(g).p (x) 


Convention: (x) =IT'(g).e>K+Kn 


Figure 8: Groups Related Operations 


({ (C,9) } U T,T,e) 
— ({ (Ret(g, (((init) arg e,@) fun ye)),g1) } U { (C,g) } U T,Ti,¢) (exhaustion) 
if 1(g) = (gi, e, running, Ye, yt,7, 9°), gi F Lg, e< K((C,g)) + Kn, P(gi).s = running 
with [; = I'[g.s := exhausted][g.e := O][gi.e := gi-e +e — Kal[gi.n := gi.n+1] 
(T,{ (9 — (gi, e, running, ve, yr,n,g9°)) } U T,o) 
> ({ (Ret(g, (((init) arg e,@) fun y:)),g1) } U T,T1,¢) (termination) 
if g: # Le, T(g1) = (92, 1, $, Gey, $t1,™1, 91), N=, g° =O, T(gi).s = running 
with T; = ['[g — (g1, 0, terminated, ye, ye, n, 9") ][gi = (g2,e1 te — Kn, $, Gey, $t,,m1 +1, (97 \ {9}))] 


Figure 9: Asynchronous Notifications 
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({ (Ret(nil, (« fun (pause yp))),9) } U T,T,o) 
— ({ (Ret(void,«),9) } U T,T[g.e := g.e — K],o) 


({ (Ret((cons gi g”), (x fun (pause yp))),9) } U T,T,o) 


(x) (pause group 1) 


+ ({ (Ret((g” § D(g1).9"), (« fun (pause yp))),g) } U {ti } U T,Ti,0) 


if 9 A gi, T(g1).s # terminated (x) 


with ¢; = (Ret(gi, (((init) arg e,@) fun yp)), g2) 


(pause group 2) 


with T; =T[g.e := g.e +e — K][gi.e := O][g:.s := exhausted][g2.n := g2.n + 1] 


with go = I'(g1).p,e = I'(g1).e 


+ ({ (Ret((g” § P(gi).9°), (« fun (pause yp))), 9) } U T,T[g.e := g.e — K], 0) 


if (g = g: VI'(g1).s = terminated) (x) 
({ (Ret(e, (« fun (awaken g:))),g) } U T,T,c) 


+ ({ (Ret(void,«),g) } U T,T[g.e := g.e — K][gi.e := gi-e + e][gi.s := running], c) 


if g #91, T'(gi).s # terminated (x) 
— ({ (Ret(void,«),g) } U T,T[g.e := g.e — K],o) 
if (g = 91 VI'(gi).8 = terminated) (x) 


(pause group 3) 


(awaken group 1) 


(awaken group 2) 


Convention: (*) =T(g).e>K+Kn 


Figure 10: Pause and Awaken Operations on Groups 


deducted of the transition cost, which includes the 
energy e given to g;: rule (make group) guarantees 
that no energy is generated during group creation. 


Let us notice that F is applied on g, with a contin- 
uation (« rgroup) indicating that the evaluation is 
performed under the sponsorship of a group. When 
a value is returned to the continuation code rgroup 
as in (return group), the task leaves the sponsorship 
of its group: the task that was sponsored by g now 
becomes sponsored by its parent g;; the numbers 
of tasks sponsored by g and g; are updated accord- 
ingly. 

Rules controlling asynchronous notifications appear 
in Figure 9. If the energy available in a group g 
is smaller that the sum of the energy required by 
a task and the energy for a notification, rule (ez- 
haustion) changes the state of g to exhausted, and 
creates a new task applying the notifier y, on g and 
the remaining energy e. The notification is executed 
under the sponsorship of the parent group g;, and 
the energy e is transferred to g). 


Asynchronous termination detection follows a simi- 
lar pattern: if a group g does not sponsor any task 
and has no subgroup, a notifier y; is applied on g 
and the remaining energy e under the sponsorship 
of the parent group gi; the remaining energy is also 
transferred to g,. 

As notifications are executed under the sponsorship 
of the parent of the group terminating or being ex- 
hausted, care should be taken not to apply these 


rules to the root of the hierarchy, which is expressed 
by the condition g; 4 L,. 

A notifier is defined as a user function. Evaluat- 
ing a call to a notifier is a notification. Posting a 
notification is creating a task that performs a notifi- 
cation. Like any other transition, rules (ezhaution) 
and (termination) are given a cost; for the sake of 
simplicity, it is defined as K,. The side-condition 
(x) used in all rules but (ezhaution) and (termina- 
tion) ensures that enough energy is left in a group 
to post a notification. 


Notification rules transfer energy from the noti- 
fied group to its parent, avoiding energy loss. 
Notifications allow the user program to ob- 
serve semantically-caused energy transfers between 
groups. Even though the user code is given access to 
the amount of energy transferred, energy account- 
ing remains strictly under control of the semantics, 
which guarantees the safeness of the approach. 


The semantics of pause and awaken is displayed in 
Figure 10. The primitive pause requires two argu- 
ments: a notification function yp, and a list of groups 
to be paused. For each group g; of the list, rule 
(pause group 2) sets the state of g; to exhausted, 
transfers its remaining energy e to the group g spon- 
soring the pause action, creates a task applying the 
notifier ~~, on g; and e under the sponsorship of go 
the parent of g;, and adds the subgroups of g; to 
the list of groups remaining to be processed. 


Special care is taken in rule (pause group 3) to avoid 
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pausing the current group or to avoid setting a ter- 
minated group to the exhausted state. In rule (pause 
group 1), we see that the primitive pause returns a 
void value as it is used for its side-effect on group 
energies. 

The primitive awaken takes the group to be awak- 
ened and the energy to be transferred in arguments. 
Assuming the sponsoring group g has enough en- 
ergy, rule (awaken group 1) decrements its energy, 
increments the energy of the awakened group 41, 
and sets it to the state running. Again care is taken 
to avoid awakening a terminated group. Let us ob- 
serve again that the user specifies the amount of 
energy to be transferred but accounting is strictly 
performed at the semantic level. 

Definition 1 displays the evaluation relation of the 
language. Evaluation starts with an initial config- 
uration, composed of the initial group go, a queue 
store containing a location ag aimed at receiving all 
values generated by the computation, and an initial 
task; this task evaluates the program in an empty 
environment, and with a continuation accumulating 
the results obtained in location ao. The evaluation 
relation associates a program with all the possible 
final results that can be accumulated in ago. 


Definition 1 (Evaluation Relation) 
evalx,x,(M,e) = V if A(T,T,c), such that 
({(Ev(M,0,o),90))};T0,00) —* (T,T,o), with 
V €a(ao) and Final((T,T,o)), and with: 


To = {9-7 (19,€, Yeo: Pto» 1; ())} 

a = {a0 ()} 

ko = ((init)fun (enqueue (ch ap))) 
Final((T,T,c)) = AIT',T’,o’), 


(T,T,o) > (T',T’,o’) 


Yeg=Yto = (cl Ag.Ae.void, 0) 


oO 


Let us note that the evaluation relation is parame- 
terised by the cost functions K,X,, and by the ini- 
tial energy quota e given to the Q-machine. The 
initial group has no parent, receives the initial en- 
ergy quota, sponsors the initial task; the notifica- 
tion functions are arbitrary because they are never 
called, as seen in rules (exhaustion) and (termina- 
tion). 

We establish the soundness of the semantics with 
respect to energy by the next two propositions. 


Proposition 2 For any cost function satisfying the 
constraints of Figure 5, total energy decreases as 
evaluation proceeds. 0 


Corollary 3 For any cost function satisfying the 
constraints of Figure 5, and for a finite positive ini- 
tial energy, any computation is finite. 0 


4 Examples 


In this Section, we adopt Scheme syntax [RC91] and 
present some examples using our primitives. 


4.1 Energy Critical Section 


Even though Quantum substantially differs from 
Scheme, it is expressive enough to model first-class 
mutable boxes. Figure 11 displays the code for mu- 
table boxes in Quantum, where a mutable box is 
represented by a channel. Functions deref and se- 
tref! maintain the invariant that the channel con- 
tains one and only one value, by first dequeuing the 
current value, and then enqueuing another one. Si- 
multaneous accesses to a same box are protected by 
the atomicity of the primitive dequeue. 


(define (makeref V) 
(let ((c (channel))) 
(enqueue c V) 


c)) 


(define (deref c) 
(with-enough-energy 
(let ((v (dequeue c))) 
(enqueue c v) 


v))) 


(define (setref! c v) 
(with-enough-energy 
(let ((old (dequeue c))) 
(enqueue c v) 


old))) 


Figure 11: First-Class mutable boxes 


However, a program could run out of energy af- 
ter having read a value and before having stored 
the new one into the channel: this would leave the 
box in a inconsistent state, unusable by other tasks. 
Therefore, we must be sure that an exhaustion no- 
tification cannot occur between these two opera- 
tions. This kind of “energy-critical section” is im- 
plemented by creating a group which receives the 
amount of energy minimal-energy required to per- 
form both operations (Figure 12). 

Let us notice that such a group does not prevent 
the program to be paused from outside. However, if 
such a pausing action occurs, it can only be caused 
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(define-syntax with-enough-energy 
(syntax-rules () 
((with-enough-energy form ...) 
(call-with-group (lambda (g e) 
form ...) 
minimal-energy 
refill-handler 
ignore-handler)))) 


(define (refill-handler g e) 
(awaken g (+ e 1))) 

(define (ignore-handler g e) 
(suicide)) 


Figure 12: Energy-critical Section 


by the user’s program. It is his role to ensure that 
a paused group does not leave objects such as boxes 
in an inconsistent state. 


4.2 Monitoring Computations 


In traditional computing, we have no tool to tell 
us whether a computation is running or what is 
the amount of work done by a given task. Such 
tools usually exist at the operating-system level, but 
deal with “processes” and not with tasks, and they 
do not take into account tasks executed on remote 
hosts. Figure 13 displays the code of a probe, which 
updates the content of a box with the amount of en- 
ergy already consumed by a computation generated 
by a thunk. When the computation ends, the box is 
updated with a pair indicating the total consump- 
tion of the thunk. 





(define (probe bor thunk unit) 
(call-with-group 
(lambda (g e) (thunk)) 
unit 
(lambda (g e) 
(setref! box (+ unit (deref bozx))) 
(awaken g (+ unit e))) 
(lambda (g e) 
(setref! box (cons ’sum (— (deref box) e)))))) 


Figure 13: Probe 


4.3. Controlling Computations 


Quantum offers the possibility to control compu- 
tations in a refined way. It is possible to stop a 
(distributed) computation, to suspend and resume 
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it later, or to adjust it level energy, which introduces 
a form of energy-based priority. All three operations 
are implemented using pause and awaken. 

The function suspend temporarily pauses a group 
hierarchy. The hierarchy will be resumed by awak- 
ening its root, which will awaken its subgroups step 
by step using the notifiers left by pause. Note that 
the condition in the notifier prevents to awaken the 
root of the hierarchy immediately after the root has 
received the notification. 

On the contrary, the function kill pauses a hierarchy 
without leaving any opportunity to resume it, unless 
the programmer has explicitly kept handles on the 
groups that belong to the hierarchy, and explicitly 
awakens them. 

Last, adjust-energy pauses and immediately re- 
sumes a hierarchy with a quota of energy which 
is proportional to the one it had before. The en- 
ergy transfer that occurs during this operation is 
worth noticing: the group calling adjust-energy will 
be credited of the energy of hierarchy before adjust- 
ment, while the energy of the hierarchy after ad- 
justment is deducted from the parent of the root. 
In order to guarantee that awaken is executed after 
pause, we introduce an explicit synchronisation by 
the channel go. 


(define (suspend group) 
(pause (lambda (g e) 
(if (not (eg? g group)) 
(awaken g e))) 
(list group))) 
(define (kill group) 
(pause (lambda (g e) 
(suicide)) 
(list group))) 
(define (adjust-energy group coefficient) 
(let ((go (channel))) 
(pause (lambda (g e) 
(if (eg? g group) 
(dequeue go)) 
(awaken g (* e coefficient))) 
(list group)) 
(enqueue go #t))) 


Figure 14: Pause and Awaken of Computations 


4.4 <A Service Provider 


Figure 15 displays the code of a service provider, 
making use of Wright and Duba’s pattern- 
matching macro [WD95]. A communication channel 
subscription-channel is publicly advertised as the 
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entry point to the service provider. A user is al- 
lowed to subscribe to the service by giving its name 
(possibly authenticated by a specialised protocol), 
some electronic cash, and a channel to which the 
service provider answers. The service provider cre- 
ates a new communication channel that is returned 
to the user and that will be used as an access point 
to resources offered by the service provider. This 
access point is served by a request-server, whose op- 
erations are sponsored by a group that has received 
an initial amount of energy corresponding to the 
electronic cash transmitted at subscription time. 
The user can submit jobs to the request-server, 
which in turn creates a new group to sponsor the 
evaluation of job and returns it to the user. This 
group can be used by the user to pause, kill, or 
restart a computation. Let us observe that the user 
is never given a handle either on the group initially 
created with his electronic cash, or on the group 
sponsoring the administration program. Thanks to 
lexical scoping, these groups can be hidden, and 
security is insured because nobody will be able to 
pause and steal energy from such groups. 

When the account of a user is exhausted, a mes- 
sage is sent to the user, who gets the opportunity 
to transfer more electronic cash to his account via 
a message ’pay. This request is sent on the pub- 
licly advertised channel, subscription-channel, and 
might need some authentication protocol. 

The service providers may also offer a demonstra- 
tion account which will be usable for a fixed quota 
of energy energy-quota-for-free-demo and which may 
offer restricted facilities only. This program can be 
extended by offering the possibility to close an ac- 
count and to refund the electronic cash correspond- 
ing to the remaining energy. 


5 Discussion and Related Work 


For the sake of clarity, we have presented a simple 
cost model that measures the cost of computing. 
In practice, we should regard energy as a multidi- 
mensional (vector) datastructure of budgetised re- 
sources. Such an extended model can take into ac- 
count time, geographical expansion, file access per- 
mission, memory size, number of messages, num- 
ber of parallel tasks, ..... In such an extended 
model, once a resource is exhausted (or a compu- 
tation ends), there is an asynchronous notification; 
the primitives awaken and pause can supply or re- 
move a given resource. 

Our notion of group is at the intersection of two 
different ideas: Haynes and Friedman’s engines and 


Kornfeld, Hewitt, and Osborne’s sponsors, which we 
develop below. 


Haynes and Friedman [HF84, HF87] introduce the 
engine facility to model timed preemption; variants 
can also be found in [Dyb87, Eis88, Sit94]. Engines 
differ from our groups in a number of ways. Engines 
are defined in a sequential framework and are used 
to simulate multiprogramming. Since engines do 
not deal with parallelism, they do not offer control 
facilities such as pause and awaken. Another major 
difference is that a given engine can be executed sev- 
eral times, while a group can only be executed once. 
Using continuation terminology, engines are “multi- 
shot”, while groups are “single-shot” [BWD96]. A 
group is a name and an energy tank for a compu- 
tation, but, unlike an engine, it does not embody 
its continuation. Our decision to design “single- 
shot” groups is motivated as follows. The ability to 
restart several times a same computation is an un- 
realistic feature for a distributed language because 
the computation may be composed of several tasks 
distributed over the net. Haynes and Friedman also 
propose nested engines, i.e. engines that can cre- 
ate other engines. In their approach, nested engines 
have the same temporal vision of the world, be- 
cause each computation consumes ticks, i.e. energy 
quanta, from parent engines (direct and indirect). 
On the contrary, groups offer more a distributed vi- 
sion of the world, because groups are tanks, from 
which local tasks consume energy. 


Kornfeld and Hewitt’s sponsors [KH81], Osborne’s 
enhanced version of them [Osb90a, Osb90b, Hal90}, 
and subsequently Queinnec’s groups [Que94b, 
QD92], also allow the programmer to control hier- 
archies of computations in a parallel setting. Os- 
borne’s sponsors are entities that give attributes, 
such as priority, to tasks, which can inherit at- 
tributes from several sponsors. A combining rule 
yields the effective attributes of a task, and then 
determines the resources allocated to the task. If 
the group hierarchy changes, priorities should be 
recomputed, which can be costly, especially in a 
distributed environment. With Quantum groups, 
scheduling of a task is only decided by examining 
the energy available in its only sponsoring group, 
which is local. Furthermore, priority is a difficult 
notion to grasp in a heterogeneous environment, 
while resources are more intuitive. Queinnec’s Ic- 
sla language has a notion of group which substan- 
tially differs from the one presented here. As Icsla is 
energy-less, pausing a group does not collect energy 
and can be performed lazily. Also, Icsla does not 
have any of the notifications of Quantum. Let us 
observe that termination notification is a generali- 
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eee 
(define subscription-channel (channel)) (define (request-server channel sponsoring-group) 
(define (service-provider subscription-channel) (let ((message (dequeue channel))) 


(let loop () 

(let ((subscription (dequeue subscription-channel))) 
(fork (process-subscription subscription)) 
(loop)))) 

(define (process-subscription subscription) 
(match subscription 
(subscribe name ecash answer) 
(let ((private-channel (channel)) 
(energy (ecash->energy ecash))) 

(call-with-group (lambda (g e) 

(register name g private-channel) 

(enqueue answer private-channel) 

(request-server private-channel g)) 
energy 
(lambda (g e) 

(enqueue answer 

"Account exhausted")) 

ignore-handler))) 


((‘pay name ecash) 


(let ((group (get-group name))) 
(awaken group (ecash->energy ecash)))) 


((‘free-demo name answer) 
(call-with-group (lambda (g e) 
(let ((private-channel (channel))) 
(enqueue answer private-channel) 
(request-server private-channel g))) 
energy-quota-for-free-demo 
(lambda (g e) 
(enqueue answer 


"Demo account exhausted")) 


ignore-handler)) 
(else ’discard)) 
(suicide)) 


(fork (request-server channel sponsoring-group)) 

(match message 

((submit job answer) 

(call-with-group (lambda (g e) 

(add-group! sponsoring-group g) 
(enqueue answer ‘(created ,g)) 
(job)) 
1 


refill-handler 
(lambda (g e) 
(remove-group! sponsoring-group g) 
(enqueue answer ‘(done ,g))))) 
((pause group answer) 
(if — group (subgroups sponsoring-group)) 
egin 
(suspend group) 
(enqueue answer ‘(paused ,group))) 
(enqueue answer ‘(unknown ,group)))) 
(Ckill group answer) 
(if he a group (subgroups sponsoring-group)) 
egin 
(remove-group! sponsoring-group group) 
(kill group) 
(enqueue answer ‘(killed ,group))) 
(enqueue answer ‘(unknown ,group)))) 
(restart group answer) 
(if ae group (subgroups sponsoring-group)) 
egin 
(awaken group 1) 
(enqueue answer ‘(restarted ,group))) 
(enqueue answer ‘(unknown ,group)))) 
(else ‘discard)) 


(suicide))) 


Figure 15: Service Provider (1) 


sation of unwind-protect [Ste90]. Hieb and Dybvig 
[HD90] spawn operator returns a controller, which 
can be invoked to suspend or restart part of a com- 
putation tree; their approach relies on a notion of 
partial continuation. 


The mobile agent community deals with the prob- 
lem of controlling distributed mobile computations, 
called agents. The most widespread agent sys- 
tems are Telescript [Mag96a, Mag96b], Tacoma 
[JvRS95a, JvRS95b], Agent-TCL [Gra96], and Ara 
agents [Pei97, PS97]._ Most of them have a no- 
tion of energy: Telescript agents have “permits” in 
terms of teleclicks [Mag96a, Mag96b], Ara agents 
[Pei97, PS97] are equipped with resource accounts 
called allowances, Erlang agents [A*97] rely on 
metapills. However, very few of them are able to 
control resources in a similar way as Quantum. 


Quoting (Mag96b], “if the agent exceeds any of its 
quantitative limits, the engine destroys the agent 
unceremoniously. No grace period is extended”. 
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Our model is more general than the Telescript ap- 
proach as it allows us to drive computations using 
pause and awaken and to monitor them using asyn- 
chronous notifications. Also, our model supports 
agents that perform parallel and distributed compu- 
tations, what is usually called multi-agent systems. 
Arthursson et al. [A*+97] follow an approach similar 
to Telescript. 


Allowances in Ara agents [PS97, Pei97] are similar 
to our groups [PS97, p. 6]; as indicated by Peine, 
they are a recent concept, not complete yet. Several 
agents can share the same allowance, also called a 
group. Agents can transfer resources explicitly be- 
tween accounts. In Ara, agents can be suspended or 
reactivated: these actions however are performed on 
agents directly and not on groups [PS97, p. 23]; asa 
result hierarchical computation cannot be controlled 
as in Quantum. Ara agents are not notified of an 
exhaustion [PS97, p. 35]; Peine consider that this is 
not a severe problem as an agent may enquire about 
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the existence of a resource. We believe that this 
argument is not valid in parallel/distributed com- 
puting because another parallel computation might 
consume the resource. 

Our semantic is sound because it prevents generat- 
ing energy. Furthermore, our language provides the 
means to enforce security in different ways: (i) 
energy cannot be generated, but can only be trans- 
ferred between computations; all “accounting” op- 
erations remain under absolute control of the se- 
mantics; (iz) groups are the only handle to control 
computations, and lexical scoping guarantees that 
groups will be visible only where the programmer 
wishes them to be, (i) there is no primitive that 
returns the group in which the user code is run- 
ning, which ensures that user code cannot control 
its sponsoring group, and hence it cannot control 
tasks running in parallel with it, unless explicitly 
passed a handle to their sponsoring group. Secu- 
rity is an important issue in distributed agent-style 
applications. Using Quantum primitives, there is 
nothing that prevents users from erroneously trans- 
ferring resources between groups, or making a group 
accessible to and then preemptable by another task. 
However, we believe that some static analysis [VS97] 
would be able to detect whether a group might be- 
come preempted if made accessible in a public data 
structure for instance. 


6 Conclusion 


In this paper, we present the language Quantum, 
whose purpose is to monitor and control resource 
consumption in a parallel and distributed frame- 
work. The semantics uses an abstract notion of 
energy, but it can be applied to control computa- 
tion time, memory usage, message sending, file ac- 
cess permission, etc. A companion paper describes 
a distributed implementation of Quantum built on 
top of a message-passing library [MQ97]. A refine- 
ment of the semantics introduces explicit localities 
in the spirit of [Ama97, FGLMR96, Mor96a]. 
Quantum is a language that is aimed at agent appli- 
cation implementers, who are in need of controlling 
and bounding the resources needed by their agents. 
It is also useful to implementers of services who need 
to monitor visiting mobile agents. Also, it provides 
primitives to build “any-resource” algorithms, ap- 
plying the idea “any-time” algorithms [DB88] to any 
form of resource. 

Quantum is the core of a consumption-oriented lan- 
guage which is particularly suitable to program over 
the Internet. In the future, we plan to investigate a 


fault-tolerant version of the language, which would 
be energy aware. 
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Abstract 


Software architectures shift the focus of developers from 
lines-of-code to coarser-grained elements and their 
interconnection structure. Architecture description lan- 
guages (ADLs) have been proposed as domain-specific 
languages for the domain of software architecture. 
There is still little consensus in the research community 
on what problems are most important to address in a 
study of software architecture, what aspects of an archi- 
tecture should be modeled in an ADL, or even what an 
ADL is. To shed light on these issues, we provide a 
framework of architectural domains, or areas of con- 
cern in the study of software architectures. We evaluate 
existing ADLs with respect to the framework and study 
the relationship between architectural and application 
domains. One conclusion is that, while the architectural 
domains perspective enables one to approach architec- 
tures and ADLs in a new, more structured manner, fur- 
ther understanding of architectural domains, their tie to 
application domains, and their specific influence on 
ADLs is needed. 


Keywords — software architecture, architecture 
description language, domain, domain-specific lan- 
guage, architectural domain 


1. Introduction 


Software architecture is an aspect of software engineer- 
ing directed at reducing costs of developing applications 
and increasing the potential for commonality among dif- 
ferent members of a closely related product family 
[PW92, GS93]. Software development based on com- 
mon architectural idioms has its focus shifted from 
lines-of-code to coarser-grained architectural elements 
and their overall interconnection structure. This enables 
developers to abstract away the unnecessary details and 
focus on the “big picture:” system structure, high level 
communication protocols, assignment of software com- 
ponents and connectors to hardware components, devel- 
opment process, and so on. 


Many researchers have realized that, to obtain the bene- 
fits of an architectural focus, software architecture must 
be provided with its own body of specification lan- 
guages and analysis techniques [Gar95, GPT95, 
Wolf96]. Such languages are needed to demonstrate 
properties of a system upstream, thus minimizing the 
costs of errors. They are also needed to provide abstrac- 
tions adequate for modeling a large system, while ensur- 
ing sufficient detail for establishing properties of 
interest. A large number of architecture description lan- 
guages (ADLs) has been proposed, each of which 
embodies a particular approach to the specification and 
evolution of an architecture. Examples are Rapide 
[LKA+95, LV95], Aesop [GAO94], MetaH [Ves96], 
UniCon [SDK+95], Darwin [MDEK95, MK96], Wright 
[AG94a, AG94b], C2 [MTW96, MORT96, Med96], and 
SADL [MQR95]. Recently, initial work has been done 
on an architecture interchange language, ACME 
[GMW95, GMW97], which is intended to support map- 
ping of architectural specifications from one ADL to 
another, and hence provide a bridge for their different 
foci and resulting support tools. 


There is still very much a lack of consensus in the 
research community on what an ADL is, what aspects of 
an architecture should be modeled by an ADL, and what 
should be interchanged in an interchange language. This 
divergence has resulted in a wide variation of 
approaches found in this first generation of ADLs. Per- 
haps even more significantly, there is a wide difference 
of opinions as to what problems are most important to 
address in a study of software architecture. 


In our previous research, we have provided a foundation 
for understanding, defining, classifying, and comparing 
ADLs [Med97, MT97]. In this paper, we build upon 
those results by identifying and characterizing architec- 
tural domains, the problems or areas of concern that 
need to be addressed by ADLs. Understanding these 
domains and their properties is a key to better under- 
standing the needs of software architectures, architec- 
ture-based development, and architectural description 
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and interchange. A study of architectural domains is 
also needed to guide the development of next-generation 
ADLs. 


This paper presents a framework of architectural 
domains. We demonstrate that each existing ADL cur- 
rently supports only a small subset of these domains, 
and we discuss possible reasons for that. Finally, we 
consider the relationship between architectural domains 
and application domains. 


While we draw from previous ADL work and reference 
a number of ADLs, the most significant contribution of 
this paper is the framework of architectural domains. It 
provides structure to a field that has been approached 
largely in an ad-hoc fashion thus far. The framework 
gives the architect a sound foundation for selecting an 
ADL and orients discourse away from arguments about 
notation and more towards solving important engineer- 
ing problems. 


The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. 
Section2 provides a short discussion of ADLs. 
Section 3 presents and motivates each architectural 
domain, while Section 4 discusses the support for archi- 
tectural domains in existing ADLs. Section 5 expounds 
on the relationship between application domains and 
architectural domains. Discussion and conclusions 
round out the paper. 


2. Overview of ADLs 


To properly enable further discussion, several defini- 
tions are needed. In this section, we define software 
architectures, architectural styles, and ADLs.! We cate- 
gorize ADLs, differentiate them from other, similar 
notations, and discuss examples of use of ADLs in 
actual projects. Finally, we provide a short discussion on 
our use of the terms “architecture” and “design.” 


2.1. Definitions of Architecture and Style 


There is no standard definition of architecture, but we 
will use as our working definition the one provided by 
Garlan and Shaw [GS93]: 
[Software architecture is a level of design that] 
goes beyond the algorithms and data structures of 
the computation: designing and specifying the over- 
all system structure emerges as a new kind of prob- 
lem. Structural issues include gross organization 


1. This section is condensed from a detailed exposition on 
ADLs given in [Med97] and [MT97], where we provided a 
definition of ADLs and devised a classification and compari- 
son framework for them. 


and global control structure; protocols for commu- 
nication, synchronization, and data access; assign- 
ment of functionality to design elements; physical 
distribution; composition of design elements; scal- 
ing and performance; and selection among design 
alternatives. 


Architectural style is “‘a set of design rules that identify 
the kinds of components and connectors that may be 
used to compose a system or subsystem, together with 
local or global constraints on the way the composition is 
done” [SC96]. 


2.2. Definition of ADLs 


Loosely defined, “an ADL for software applications 
focuses on the high-level structure of the overall appli- 
cation rather than the implementation details of any spe- 
cific source module” [Ves93]. ADLs provide both a 
concrete syntax and a conceptual framework for model- 
ing a software system’s conceptual architecture. 


The building blocks of an architectural description are 

© components - units of computation or data stores; 

© connectors - architectural building blocks used to 
model interactions among components and rules that 
govern those interactions; and 

° architectural configurations - connected graphs of 
components and connectors that describe architectural 
structure. 


An ADL must provide the means for their explicit spec- 
ification; this criterion enables one to determine whether 
or not a particular notation is an ADL. In order to infer 
any kind of information about an architecture, at a mini- 
mum, interfaces of constituent components must also be 
modeled formally. Without this information, an archi- 
tectural description becomes but a collection of (inter- 
connected) identifiers. 


An ADL’s conceptual framework typically subsumes a 
formal semantic theory. That theory is part of the ADL’s 
underlying framework for characterizing architectures; 
it influences the ADL’s suitability for modeling particu- 
lar kinds of systems (e.g., highly concurrent systems) or 
particular aspects of a given system (e.g., its static prop- 
erties). Examples of formal specification theories are 
Petri nets [Pet62], Statecharts [Har87], partially-ordered 
event sets [LVB+93], communicating sequential pro- 
cesses (CSP) [Hoa85], model-based formalisms (e.g., 
CHemical Abstract Machine [IW95], Z [Spi89]), alge- 
braic formalisms (e.g., Obj [GW88]), and axiomatic for- 
malisms (e.g., Anna [Luc87]). 


Finally, even though the suitability of a given language 
for modeling architectures is independent of whether 
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and what kinds of tool support it provides, an accompa- 
nying toolset will render an ADL both more usable and 
useful. Furthermore, capabilities provided by such a 
toolset are often a direct reflection of the ADL’s 
intended use. 


2.3. Categorizing ADLs 


Existing languages that are commonly referred to as 
ADLs can be grouped into three categories, based on 
how they model configurations: 

e implicit configuration languages model configura- 
tions implicitly through interconnection information 
that is distributed across definitions of individual 
components and connectors; 

e in-line configuration languages model configurations 
explicitly, but specify connector information only as 
part of the configuration, “in line”; 

° explicit configuration languages model both compo- 
nents and connectors separately from configurations. 


The first category, implicit configuration languages, are, 
by definition given in this paper, not ADLs, although 
they may serve as useful tools in modeling certain 
aspects of architectures. An example of an implicit con- 
figuration language is ArTek [TLPD95]. In ArTek, there 
is no configuration specification; instead, each connec- 
tor specifies component ports to which it is attached. 


The focus on conceptual architecture and explicit treat- 
ment of connectors as first-class entities differentiate 
ADLs from module interconnection languages (MILs) 
[DK76, PN86], programming languages, and object-ori- 
ented notations and languages (e.g., Unified Method 
[BR95]). MILs typically describe the uses relationships 
among modules in an implemented system and support 
only one type of connection [AG94a, SG94]. Program- 
ming languages describe a system’s implementation, 
whose architecture is typically implicit in subprogram 
definitions and calls. Explicit treatment of connectors 
also distinguishes ADLs from OO languages, as demon- 
strated in [LVM95]. 


It is important to note, however, that there is less than a 
firm boundary between ADLs and MILs. Certain ADLs, 
e.g., Wright and Rapide, model components and con- 
nectors at a high level of abstraction and do not assume 
or prescribe a particular relationship between an archi- 
tectural description and an implementation. We refer to 
these languages as being implementation independent. 
On the other hand, several ADLs, e.g., UniCon and 
MetaH, enforce a high degree of fidelity of an imple- 
mentation to its architecture. Components modeled in 
these languages are directly related to their implementa- 
tions, so that a module interconnection specification 


may be indistinguishable from an architectural descrip- 
tion in such a language. These are implementation con- 
Straining languages. 


2.4. Applications of ADLs 


ADLs are special purpose notations whose very specific 
foci render them suitable for powerful analyses, simula- 
tion, and automated code generation. However, they 
have yet to find their place in mainstream software 
development. Although current research is under way to 
bridge the gap that separates ADLs from more widely 
used design notations [RMRR97], only a small number 
of existing ADLs have been applied to large-scale, 
“real-world” examples to date. What these examples do 
demonstrate is the potential for effective use of ADLs in 
software projects. 


Wright was used to model and analyze the Runtime 
Infrastructure (RTI) of the Department of Defense 
(DoD) High-Level Architecture for Simulations (HLA) 
[Al196]. The original specification for RTI was over 100 
pages long. Wright was able to substantially condense 
the specification and reveal several inconsistencies and 
weaknesses in it. 


SADL was applied to an operational power-control sys- 
tem, used by the Tokyo Electric Power Company. The 
system was implemented in 200,000 lines of Fortran 77 
code. SADL was used to formalize the system’s refer- 
ence architecture and ensure its consistency with the 
implementation architecture. 


Finally, Rapide has been used in several large-scale 
projects thus far. A representative example is the X/ 
Open Distributed Transaction Processing (DTP) Indus- 
try Standard. The documentation for the standard is over 
400 pages long. Its reference architecture and subse- 
quent extensions have been successfully specified and 
simulated in Rapide [LKA+95]. 


2.5. Architecture vs. Design 


Given the above definition of software architectures and 
ADLs, an issue worth addressing is the relationship 
between architecture and design. Current literature 
leaves this question largely unanswered, allowing for 
several interpretations: 

© architecture and design are the same; 

e architecture is at a level of abstraction above design, 
so it is simply another step (artifact) in a software 
development process; and 

e architecture is something new and is somehow differ- 
ent from design (but just how remains unspecified). 
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All three interpretations are partially correct. To a large 
extent, architectures serve the same purpose as design. 
However, their explicit focus on connectors and configu- 
rations distinguishes them from traditional software 
design. At the same time, as a (high level) architecture is 
refined, connectors lose prominence by becoming dis- 
tributed across the (lower level) architecture’s elements. 
Such a lower level architecture may indeed be consid- 
ered to be a design. Keeping this relationship in mind, 
for reasons of simplicity we will simply refer to archi- 
tectures as “high level,” “low level,” and so forth, in the 
remainder of the paper, while “design” will only refer to 
the process that results in an architecture. 


3. Architectural Domains 


ADLs typically share syntactic constructs that enable 
them to model components and component interfaces, 
connectors, and configurations.” A much greater source 
of divergence are the different ADLs’ conceptual frame- 
works, and, consequently, their support for modeling 
architectural semantics. ADL developers typically have 
decided to focus on a specific aspect of architectures, or 
an architectural domain, which guides their selection of 
an underlying semantic model and a set of related for- 
mal specification notations. These formal notations, in 
turn, restrict the types of problems for which the ADL is 
suitable. 


This relationship between an architectural domain and 
candidate formal notations is rarely straightforward or 
fully understood. In the absence of objective criteria, 
ADL researchers are forced to base their decisions on 
intuition, experience, and biases arising from past 
research accomplishments. Unfortunately, intuition can 
often be misleading and experience insufficient in a 
young discipline such as software architectures. 


In this paper, we attempt to fill this void. The remainder 
of this section motivates and formulates a framework for 
classifying the problems on which architectural models 
focus (architectural domains), shown in Figure 1. Archi- 
tectural domains represent broad classes of problems 
and are likely to be reflected in many ADLs and their 
associated formal specification language constructs. 
Their proper understanding is thus necessary. Further- 
more, heuristics may be developed over time that will 
enable easier interchange of architectures modeled in 
ADLs that focus on particular architectural domains. 


2. One can think of these syntactic features as equivalent to a 
“boxes and arrows” graphical notation with little or no under- 
lying semantics. 
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Finally, such a framework can be used as a guide in 
developing future ADLs. 


Representation 
Design Process Support 
Analysis 
Static 
Dynamic 
Evolution 
Specification-Time 
Execution-Time 
Refinement 
Traceability 
Simulation/Executability 


Figure 1: Architectural domains. 


3.1. Representation 


A key role of an explicit representation of an architec- 
ture is to aid understanding and communication about a 
software system among different stakeholders. For this 
reason, it is important that architectural descriptions be 
simple, understandable, and possibly graphical, with 
well understood, but not necessarily formally defined, 
semantics. 


Architectural models typically comprise multiple views, 
e.g., high level graphical view, lower level view with 
formal specifications of components and connectors, 
conceptual architecture, one or more implementation 
architectures, corresponding development process, data 
or control flow view, and so on. Different stakeholders 
(e.g., architects, developers, managers, customers) may 
require different views of the architecture. The custom- 
ers may be satisfied with a high-level, “boxes and 
arrows” description, the developers may want detailed 
component and connector models, while the managers 
may require a view of the development process. 


3.2. Design Process Support 


Software architects decompose large, distributed, heter- 
ogeneous systems into smaller building blocks. In doing 
so, they have to consider many issues, make many deci- 
sions, and utilize many design techniques, methodolo- 
gies, and tools. 


Modeling architectures from multiple perspectives, dis- 
cussed in the previous subsection, is only one way of 
supporting software architects’ cognitive processes. 
Others include delivering design guidance in a timely 
and understandable fashion, capturing design rationale, 
and revisiting past design steps. 


3.3. Analysis 


Architectures are often intended to model large, distrib- 
uted, concurrent systems. The ability to evaluate the 
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properties of such systems upstream, at the architectural 
level, can substantially lessen the number of errors 
passed downstream. Given that unnecessary details are 
abstracted away in architectures, the analysis task may 
also be easier to perform than at source code level. 


Analysis of architectures may be performed statically, 
before execution, or dynamically, at runtime. Certain 
types of analysis can be performed both statically and 
dynamically. 


3.3.1. Static Analysis 


Examples of static analysis are internal consistency 
checks, such as whether appropriate components are 
connected and their interfaces match, whether connec- 
tors enable desired communication, whether constraints 
are satisfied, and whether the combined semantics of 
components and connectors result in desired system 
behavior. Certain concurrent and distributed aspects of 
an architecture can also be assessed statically, such as 
the potential for deadlocks and starvation, performance, 
reliability, security, and so on. Finally, architectures can 
be statically analyzed for adherence to design heuristics 
and style rules. 


3.3.2. Dynamic Analysis 


Examples of dynamic analysis are testing, debugging, 

assertion checking, and assessment of the performance, 

reliability, and schedulability of an executing architec- 

ture. Saying that an architecture is executing can mean 

two different things: 

e the system built based on the architecture is execut- 
ing, or 

e the runtime behavior of the architecture itself is being 
simulated. 


Clearly, certain analyses, such as performance or reli- 
ability, are more meaningful or even only possible in the 
former case. However, an implementation of the system 
may not yet exist. Furthermore, it may be substantially 
less expensive to perform dynamic analyses in the latter 
case, particularly when the relationship between the 
architecture and the implemented system is well under- 
stood, 


3.4. Evolution 


Support for software evolution is a key aspect of archi- 
tecture-based development. Architectures evolve to 
reflect evolution of a single software system; they also 
evolve into families of related systems. As design ele- 
ments, individual components and connectors within an 
architecture may also evolve. 


Evolution of components, connectors, and architectures 
can occur at specification time or execution time. 


3.4.1. Specification-Time Evolution 


If we consider components and connectors to be types 
which are instantiated every time they are used in an 
architecture, their evolution can be viewed simply in 
terms of subtyping. Since components and connectors 
are modeled at a high level of abstraction, flexible sub- 
typing methods may be employed. For example, it may 
be useful to evolve a single component in multiple ways, 
by using different subtyping mechanisms (e.g., inter- 
face, behavior, or a combination of the two) [MORT96]. 


At the level of architectures, evolution is focused on 
incremental development and support for system fami- 
lies. Incrementality of an architecture can further be 
viewed from two different perspectives. One is its abil- 
ity to accommodate addition of new components and the 
resulting issues of scale; the other is specification of 
incomplete architectures. 


3.4.2. Execution-Time Evolution 


Explicit modeling of architectures is intended to support 
development and evolution of large and potentially 
long-running systems. Being able to evolve such sys- 
tems during execution may thus be desirable and, in 
some cases, necessary. Architectures exhibit dynamism 
by allowing replication, insertion, removal, and recon- 
nection of architectural elements or subarchitectures 
during execution. 


Dynamic changes of an architecture may be either 
planned at architecture specification time or unplanned. 
Both types of dynamic change must be constrained to 
ensure that no desired architectural properties are vio- 
lated. 


3.5. Refinement 


The most common argument for creating and using for- 
mal architectural models is that they are necessary to 
bridge the gap between informal, “boxes and arrows” 
diagrams and programming languages, which are 
deemed too low-level for designing a system. Architec- 
tural models may need to be specified at several levels of 
abstraction for different purposes. For example, a high 
level specification of the architecture can be used as an 
understanding and communication tool; a subsequent 
lower level may be analyzed for consistency of intercon- 
nections; an even lower level may be used in a simula- 
tion. Therefore, correct and consistent refinement of 
architectures to subsequently lower levels of abstraction 
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is imperative. Note that, in this sense, code generation is 
simply a special case of architectural refinement. 


3.6. Traceability 


As discussed above, a software architecture often con- 
sists of multiple views and may be modeled at multiple 
levels of abstraction (Figure 2). We call a particular 
view of the architecture at a given level of abstraction 
(i.e., a single point in the two-dimensional space of 
Figure 2) an “architectural cross-section.” It is critical 
for changes in one cross-section to be correctly reflected 
in others. A particular architectural cross-section can be 
considered “dominant,” so that all changes to the archi- 
tecture are made to it and then reflected in others. How- 
ever, changes will more frequently be made to the most 
appropriate or convenient cross-section. Traceability 
support will hence need to exist across all pertinent 
cross-sections. 


One final issue is the consistency of an architecture with 
system requirements. Changes to the requirements must 
be appropriately reflected in the architecture; changes to 
the architecture must be validated against the require- 
ments. Therefore, even though system requirements are 
in the problem domain, while architecture is in the solu- 
tion domain, traceability between the two is crucial. For 
purposes of traceability, requirements can be considered 
to be at a very high level of architectural abstraction, as 
shown in Figure 2. 


Architectural 
View 


implementation 


process 






control flow 


dominant 
cross-section 


data flow 
graphical Txus ar 


textual Abstraction 


high level _— detailed source 


requirements t t 
architecture architecture code 


Figure 2: Two-dimensional space of architectural views and 
levels of abstraction. The vertical axis is a set of discrete val- 
ues with a nominal ordering. The horizontal axis is a contin- 
uum with an ordinal ordering of values, where system 
requirements are considered to be the highest level of abstrac- 
tion and source code the lowest. One possible dominant cross- 
section (graphical view of the high level architecture) is 
shown. 
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3.7. Simulation/Executability 


Static architectural models are useful for establishing 
static properties of the modeled system. Certain 
dynamic properties may also be predicted with static 
models, but only if specific assumptions hold. For exam- 
ple, if the architect can correctly predict execution time 
and criticality of each component, then schedulability of 
the encompassing architecture can be evaluated. 


On the other hand, other dynamic properties, such as 
reliability, may by definition require a running system. 
Also, developers may want to produce an early proto- 
type to, e.g., attempt allocation of architectural elements 
to components of the physical system. Other stakehold- 
ers (€.g., customers or managers) may want to verify 
early on that the architecture conforms to their wishes. 
Simulating the dynamic behavior of a high level archi- 
tecture may thus be preferred to implementing the sys- 
tem: it is a quicker, cheaper, and more flexible way of 
arriving at the desired information. 


A special case of architectural simulation is the execu- 
tion of the complete implemented system. The ultimate 
goal of any software design and modeling endeavor is to 
produce such a system. An elegant and effective archi- 
tectural model is of limited value, unless it can be con- 
verted into a running application. A simulation can only 
partially depict the final system’s dynamic behavior. 
Manually transforming an architecture into a running 
system may result in many, already discussed problems 
of consistency and traceability between the architecture 
and its implementation. Techniques, such as refinement 
and traceability discussed above, must be employed to 
properly accomplish this task. 


4. ADL Support for Architectural Domains 


In the previous section, we motivated and described dif- 
ferent architectural domains in terms of their character- 
istics and needs of software architectures. Another way 
of viewing architectural domains is in terms of modeling 
languages and specific language features needed to sup- 
port different domains. At the same time, a useful way 
of understanding and classifying architecture modeling 
languages is in terms of architectural domains they are 
intended to support. For these reasons, this section stud- 
ies the kinds of language facilities that are needed to 
support each architectural domain, as well as the spe- 
cific features existing ADLs employ to that end. Our 
hope is that this discussion will shed light on the rela- 
tionships among different architectural domains (and 
their resulting ADL features) and point out both where 
they can be effectively combined and where we can 
expect difficulties. 
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4.1. Representation 


Ideally, an ADL should make the structure of a system 
clear from a configuration specification alone, i.e., with- 
out having to study component and connector specifica- 
tions. Architecture descriptions in in-line configuration 
ADLs, such as Darwin, MetaH, and Rapide tend to be 
encumbered with connector details, while explicit con- 
figuration ADLs, such as ACME, Aesop, C2, SADL, 
UniCon, and Wright have the best potential to facilitate 
understandability of architectural structure. 


One common way of facilitating understandability and 
communication is by providing a graphical notation, in 
addition to the textual notation. However, this is only the 
case if there is a precise relationship between a graphi- 
cal description and the underlying semantic model. For 
example, Aesop, C2, Darwin, MetaH, Rapide, and Uni- 
Con support such “semantically sound” graphical nota- 
tions, while ACME, SADL, and Wright do not. 


ADLs must also be able to model the architecture from 
multiple perspectives. As discussed above, several 
ADLs support at least two views of an architecture: tex- 
tual and graphical. Each of these ADLs also allows both 
top-level and detailed views of composite elements. 
Aesop, MetaH, and UniCon further distinguish different 
types of components and connectors iconically. 


Support for other views is sparse. C2 provides a view of 
the development process thai corresponds to the archi- 
tecture [RR96]. Darwin’s Software Architect’s Assistant 
[NKM96] provides a hierarchical view of the architec- 
ture which shows all the component types and the 
“include” relationships among them in a tree structure. 
Rapide allows visualization of an architecture’s execu- 
tion behavior by building its simulation and animating 
its execution. Rapide also provides a tool for viewing 
and filtering events generated by the simulation. 


4.2. Design Process Support 


As the above examples of C2’s, Darwin’s, and Rapide’s 
support tools indicate, language features can only go so 
far in supporting software architects. Adequate tools are 
also needed. A category of tools that is critical for ade- 
quately supporting the design process are active specifi- 
cation tools; they can significantly reduce the cognitive 
load on architects. 


Only a handful of existing ADLs provide tools that 
actively support specification of architectures. In gen- 
eral, such tools can be proactive or reactive. UniCon’s 
graphical editor is proactive. It invokes UniCon’s lan- 
guage processing facilities to prevent errors during 


design. Reactive specification tools detect existing 
errors. They may either only inform the architect of the 
error (non-intrusive) or also force the architect to correct 
it before moving on (intrusive). An example of the 
former is C2’s design environment, Argo, while 
MetaH’s graphical editor is an example of the latter. 


4.3. Analysis 


The types of analyses for which an ADL is well suited 
depend on its underlying semantic model, and to a lesser 
extent, its specification features. The semantic model 
will largely influence whether the ADL can be analyzed 
statically or dynamically, or both. For example, Wright, 
which is based on communicating sequential processes 
(CSP) [Hoa85], allows static deadlock analysis of indi- 
vidual connectors and components attached to them. On 
the other hand, Rapide architectures, which are modeled 
with partially ordered event sets (posets) [LVB+93], can 
be analyzed dynamically. 


4.3.1. Static Analysis 


The most common type of static analysis tools are lan- 
guage parsers and compilers. Parsers analyze architec- 
tures for syntactic correctness, while compilers establish 
semantic correctness. All existing ADLs have parsers. 
Darwin, MetaH, Rapide, and UniCon also have compil- 
ers, which enable these languages to generate execut- 
able systems from architectural descriptions. Wright 
does not have a compiler, but it uses FDR [For92], a 
model checker, to establish type conformance. 


There are numerous other possible types of static analy- 
sis of architectures. Several examples are provided by 
current ADLs. Aesop provides facilities for checking for 
type consistency, cycles, resource conflicts, and schedul- 
ing feasibility in its architectures. C2 uses critics to 
establish adherence to style rules and design guidelines. 
MetaH and UniCon both currently support schedulabil- 
ity analysis by specifying non-functional properties, 
such as criticality and priority. Finally, given two archi- 
tectures, SADL can establish their relative correctness 
with respect to a refinement map. 


4.3.2. Dynamic Analysis 


The ability to analyze an architecture dynamically 
directly depends on the ADL’s ability to model its 
dynamic behavior. To this end, ADLs can employ speci- 
fication mechanisms, such as event posets, CHAM, or 
temporal logic, which can express dynamic properties of 
a system. Another aspect of dynamic analysis is 
enforcement of constraints at runtime. 
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Most existing ADLs tend to view architectures stati- 
cally, so that current support for dynamic modeling and 
analysis is scarce. Darwin enables dynamic analysis of 
architectures by instantiating parameters and compo- 
nents to enact “what if’ scenarios. Similarly, Rapide 
Poset Browser’s event filtering features and Animation 
Tools facilitate analysis of architectures through simula- 
tion. Rapide’s Constraint Checker also analyzes the con- 
formance of a Rapide simulation to the formal 
constraints defined in the architecture. Finally, runtime 
systems of those ADLs that provide architecture compi- 
lation support can be viewed as dynamic analysis facili- 
ties. 


4.4, Evolution 


An architecture can evolve in two different dimensions: 

e evolution of individual components and connectors, 
where the structure of the architecture is not affected, 
although its behavior may be; and 

e evolution of the entire architecture, which affects both 
the structure and behavior of an architecture. 


Evolution in these two dimensions can occur both at 
architecture specification time and while the architec- 
ture is executing.? 


4.4.1. Specification-Time Evolution 


ADLs can support specification-time evolution of indi- 
vidual components and connectors with subtyping. Only 
a subset of existing ADLs provide such facilities, and 
even their evolution support is limited and often relies 
on the chosen implementation (programming) language. 
The remainder of the ADLs view and model compo- 
nents and connectors as inherently static. 


Aesop supports behavior-preserving subtyping of com- 
ponents and connectors to create substyles of a given 
architectural style. Rapide allows its interface types to 
inherit from other types by using OO methods, resulting 
in structural subtyping. ACME also supports structural 
subtyping via its extends feature. C2 provides a more 
sophisticated subtyping and type checking mechanism. 
Multiple subtyping relationships among components are 
allowed: name, interface, behavior, and implementation 
subtyping, as well as their combinations [MORT96]. 


Specification-time evolution of complete architectures 
has two facets: support for incremental development and 
support for system families. Incrementality of an archi- 


3. Saying that an architecture is “executing” can mean either 
that the architecture is being simulated or that the executable 
system built based on that architecture is running. 


tecture can be viewed from two different perspectives. 
One is its ability to accommodate addition of new com- 
ponents to the architecture. In general, explicit configu- 
ration ADLs can support incremental development more 
easily and effectively than in-line configuration ADLs; 
ADLs that allow variable numbers of components to 
communicate through a connector are well suited for 
incremental development, particularly when faced with 
unplanned architectural changes [Med97]. 


Another view of incrementality is an ADL’s support for 
incomplete architectural descriptions. Incomplete archi- 
tectures are common during design, as some decisions 
are deferred and others have not yet become relevant. 
However, most existing ADLs and their supporting 
toolsets have been built to prevent precisely these kinds 
of situations. For example, Darwin, MetaH, Rapide, and 
UniCon compilers, constraint checkers, and runtime 
systems have been constructed to raise exceptions if 
such situations arise. In this case, an ADL, such as 
Wright, which focuses its analyses on information local 
to a single connector is better suited to accommodate 
expansion of the architecture than, e.g., SADL, which is 
very rigorous in its refinement of entire architectures. 


Still another aspect of static evolution is support for 
application families. In [MT96], we showed that the 
number of possible architectures in a component-based 
style grows exponentially as a result of a linear expan- 
sion of a collection of components. All such architec- 
tures may not belong to the same logical family. 
Therefore, relying on component and connector inherit- 
ance, subtyping, or other evolution mechanisms is insuf- 
ficient. An obvious solution, currently adopted only by 
ACME, is to provide a language construct that allows 
the architect to specify the family to which the given 
architecture belongs. 


4.4.2. Execution-Time Evolution 


There are presently two approaches to supporting evolu- 
tion of architectures at execution time. The first is what 
Oreizy calls “constrained dynamism”: all runtime 
changes to the architecture must be known a priori and 
are specified as part of the architectural model [Ore96]. 


Two existing ADLs support constrained dynamism. 
Rapide supports conditional configuration; its where 
clause enables a form of architectural rewiring at runt- 
ime, using the link and unlink operators. Darwin allows 
runtime replication of components using the dyn opera- 
tor. 


The second approach to execution time evolution places 
no restrictions at architecture specification time on the 
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kinds of allowed changes. Instead, the ADL has an 
architecture modification feature, which allows the 
architect to specify changes while the architecture is 
running. 


Darwin and C2 are the only ADLs that support such 
“pure dynamism” [Ore96]. Darwin allows deletion and 
rebinding of components by interpreting Darwin scripts. 
C2 specifies a set of operations for insertion, removal, 
and rewiring of elements in an architecture at runtime 
[Med96]. C2’s ArchShell tool enables arbitrary interac- 
tive construction, execution, and runtime-modification 
of C2-style architectures by dynamically loading and 
linking new architectural elements [Ore96, MOT97]. An 
issue that needs further exploration is constraining pure 
dynamic evolution to ensure that the desired properties 
of architectures are maintained. 


4.5. Refinement 


ADLs provide architects with expressive and semanti- 
cally elaborate facilities for specification of architec- 
tures. However, an ADL must also enable correct and 
consistent refinement of architectures to subsequently 
lower levels of abstraction, and, eventually, to execut- 
able systems. 


An obvious way in which ADLs can support refinement 
is by providing patterns, or maps, that, when applied to 
an architecture, result in a related architecture at a lower 
level of abstraction. SADL and Rapide are the only two 
ADLs that provide such support. SADL uses maps to 
enable correct architecture refinements across styles, 
while Rapide generates comparative simulations of 
architectures at different abstraction levels. Both 
approaches have certain drawbacks, indicating that a 
hybrid approach may be useful. 


Garlan has recently argued that refinement should not be 
consistent with respect to a single (immutable) law, but 
rather with respect to particular properties of interest, be 
they conservative extension (SADL), computational 
behavior (Rapide), or something entirely different, such 
as performance [Gar96]. This may be a good starting 
point towards a successful marriage of the two 
approaches. 


Several ADLs take a different approach to refinement: 
they enable generation of executable systems directly 
from architectural specifications. These are typically the 
implementation constraining languages, such as MetaH 
and UniCon. These ADLs assume the existence of a 
source file that corresponds to a given architectural ele- 
ment. This approach makes the assumption that the rela- 
tionship between elements of an architectural 


description and those of the resulting system will be 1- 
to-1. Given that architectures are intended to describe 
systems at a higher level of abstraction than source code 
modules, this can be considered only a limited form of 
refinement. 


4.6. Traceability 


While the problem of refinement essentially focuses 
only on one axis of Figure 2 (the horizontal axis) and 
one direction (left to right), traceability may need to 
cover a large portion of the two-dimensional space and 
is applicable in both directions. This presents a much 
more difficult task, indicating why this is the architec- 
tural domain in which existing ADLs are most lacking. 


The relationships among architectural views (vertical 
axis) are not always well understood. For example, 
ADLs commonly provide support for tracing changes 
between textual and graphical views, such that changes 
in one view are automatically reflected in the other; 
however, it may be less clear how the data flow view 
should affect the process view. In other cases, changes 
in one view (e.g., process) should never affect another 
(e.g., control flow). An even bigger hurdle is providing 
traceability support across both architectural views and 
levels of abstraction simultaneously. Finally, although 
much research has been directed at methodologies for 
making the transition from requirements to design (e.g., 
OO), this process is still an art form. Further research is 
especially needed to understand the effects of changing 
requirements on architectures and vice versa. 


Traceability is particularly a problem in the way imple- 
mentation constraining languages approach code gener- 
ation, discussed in the previous subsection. These ADLs 
provide no means of guaranteeing that the source mod- 
ules which are supposed to implement architectural 
components will do so correctly. Furthermore, even if 
the specified modules currently implement the needed 
behavior correctly, there is no guarantee that any future 
changes to those modules will be traced back to the 
architecture and vice versa. 


4.7. Simulation/Executability 


As with dynamic analysis (Section 4.3.2), simulating an 
architecture will directly depend upon the ADL’s ability 
to model its dynamic behavior. Currently, Rapide is the 
only ADL that can simulate the architecture itself, by 
generating event posets. Other ADLs enable generation 
of running systems corresponding to the architecture. 


MetaH and UniCon require preexisting component 
implementations in Ada and C, respectively, in order to 
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generate applications. Darwin can also constructexecut- 4,8. Summary 
able systems in the same manner in C++, and Rapide in 


C, C++, Ada, VHDL, or its executable sublanguage. Existing ADLs on broad spectrum in terms of the 
architectural domains they support. On the one hand, 


C2 and Aesop provide class hierarchies for their con- _ languages like SADL and Wright have very specific, 
cepts and operations, such as components, connectors, _ narrow foci. On the other, C2, Rapide, and Darwin sup- 
and interconnection and message passing protocols. port a number of architectural domains. Certain 
These hierarchies form a basis from which an imple- _ domains, e.g., evolution, refinement, and traceability are 
mentation of an architecture may be produced. Aesop’s only sparsely supported, indicating areas around which 
hierarchy has been implemented in C++, and C2’s in _ future work should be centered. A more complete sum- 
C++, Java, and Ada. mary of this section is given in Table | below. 
Table 1: ADL Support for Architectural Domains 
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5. Architectural vs. Application Domains 


Over the past decade there has been interest in relating 
architectures, which are in the solution domain, to the 
problem (or application) domain, leading to the notion 
of domain-specific software architectures 
(DSSAs) [Tra95]. A DSSA provides a single (generic) 
reference architecture, which reflects the characteristics 
of a particular problem domain, and which is instanti- 
ated for each specific application in that domain. Archi- 
tectural styles, discussed in Section 2, provide another 
way of relating the problem and solution spaces. Styles 
are largely orthogonal to DSSAs: a single style may be 
applicable to multiple application domains; on the other 
hand, a single DSSA may use multiple styles. 


Any attempt to further explore and perhaps generalize 
the relationship between architectural and application 
domains would be greatly aided by a classification of 
application domains. We are unaware of any such classi- 
fication, although Jackson identified a number of 
domain characteristics that could serve as a starting 
point for one [Jac95]: 

° static vs. dynamic domains, with the latter being 
application domains having an element of time, 
events, and/or state; 

© one-dimensional vs. multi-dimensional domains; 

e tangible vs. intangible domains, with the latter typi- 
cally involving machine representations of abstrac- 
tions (such as user interfaces); 

© inert vs. reactive vs. active dynamic domains; and 

© autonomous vs. programmable vs. biddable active 
dynamic domains. 


Given these application domain characteristics, one can 
easily identify a number of useful relationships with 
architectural domains. For instance, support for evolu- 
tion, executability and dynamic analysis are more 
important for dynamic domains than for static domains. 
As another example, reactive domains are naturally sup- 
ported by a style of representation (e.g., Statecharts 
{Har87]) that is different from that in active domains 
(e.g., CHAM [IW95]). As we deepen our understanding 
of architectural domains, we will be able to solidify our 
understanding of their relationship with application 
domains. 


6. Conclusions 


Software architecture research has been moving forward 
rapidly. A number of ADLs and their supporting toolsets 
have been developed; many existing styles have been 
adopted and new ones invented. Theoretical underpin- 
nings for the study of software architectures have also 


begun to emerge in the form of definitions [PW92, 
GS93] and formal classifications of styles [SC96] and 
ADLs [Med97, MT97]. 


This body of work reflects a wide spectrum of views on 
what architecture is, what aspects of it should be mod- 
eled and how, and what its relationship is to other soft- 
ware development concepts and artifacts. This 
divergence of views has also resulted in a divergence of 
ADLs’ conceptual frameworks (as defined in Section 2). 
Such fragmentation has made it difficult to establish 
whether there exists in ADLs a notion similar to compu- 
tational equivalence in programming languages. Fur- 
thermore, sharing support tools has been difficult. 


ACME has attempted to provide a basis for interchang- 
ing architectural descriptions across ADLs. However, 
ACME has thus far been much more successful at 
achieving architectural interchange at the syntactic (i.e., 
structural) level, than at the semantic level. Although 
some of the ACME team’s recent work looks encourag- 
ing, this still remains an open problem. One of the rea- 
sons ACME has encountered difficulties is precisely the 
fact that there is only limited agreement in the architec- 
ture community on some fundamental issues, the most 
critical of which is what problems architectures should 
attempt to solve. 


This paper presents an important first step towards a 
solution to this problem. We have recognized that the 
field of software architecture is concerned with several 
domains and that every ADL reflects the properties of 
one or more domains from this set. Architectural 
domains thus provide a unifying view to what had 
seemed like a disparate collection of approaches, nota- 
tions, techniques, and tools. The task of architectural 
interchange can be greatly aided by studying the interre- 
lationships among architectural domains. Existing 
ADLs can be better understood in this new light and 
new ADLs more easily developed to solve a specific set 
of problems. 


Much further work is still needed, however. Our current 
understanding of the relationship between architectural 
domains and formal semantic theories (Section 2) is 
limited. Also, we need to examine whether there exist 
techniques that can more effectively support the needs 
of particular architectural domains than those provided 
by existing ADLs. Finally, a more thorough understand- 
ing of the relationship between architectural and appli- 
cation domains is crucial if architecture-based 
development is to fulfill its potential. 
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Abstract 


The Zephyr! Abstract Syntax Description Language 
(ASDL) describes the abstract syntax of compiler in- 
termediate representations (IRs) and other tree-like data 
structures. Just as the lexical and syntactic structures of 
programming languages are described with regular ex- 
pressions and context free grammars, ASDL provides 
a concise notation for describing the abstract syntax of 
programming languages. Tools can convert ASDL de- 
scriptions into the appropriate data-structure definitions 
and functions to convert the data-structures to or from a 
standard flattened representation. This makes it easier to 
build compiler components that interoperate. 

Although ASDL lacks subtyping and inheritance, it 
is able to describe the Stanford University Intermedi- 
ate Format (SUIF) compiler IR, originally implemented 
in C++. We have built a tool that converts ASDL into 
C, C++, Java, and ML data-structure definitions and 
conversion functions. We have also built a graphical 
browser-editor of ASDL data structures. ASDL shares 
features found in many network interface description 
languages (IDLs), algebraic data types, and languages 
such as ASN.1 and SGML. Compared to other alterna- 
tives ASDL is simple and powerful. This document de- 
scribes ASDL in detail and presents an initial evaluation 
of ASDL. 


1 Introduction 


Reusable components make it easy to build compil- 
ers to test new compilation techniques. The components 
of a compiler communicate with each other through an 
intermediate representation (IR), which is a description 
of a program suitable for optimization and analysis. If 


'Zephyr is a compiler infrastructure project conducted jointly at the 
University of Virginia and Princeton University (see http: //www.cs. 
virginia.edu/zephyr). This work is supported in part by the De- 
partment of Defense under contract MDA904-97-C-0247 and DARPA 
order number E381, and the National Science Foundation grant ASC- 
9612756. 


compiler components can exchange compatible IRs they 
can interoperate. 


To interoperate, components need an implementation 
of an IR and a way to transmit IR values to other com- 
ponents. A simple way to transmit IR values across 
different components is to read and write the IR to a 
file in a standard format. These files are called pick- 
les, and conversion to pickles is called pickling or mar- 
shaling [BNOW93]. Since different compiler research 
groups program in different implementation languages, 
IRs need to be implemented in more than one program- 
ming language. Otherwise compiler components written 
in different languages cannot interoperate. 


Unfortunately, many IRs are only described by one 
implementation in one language. For these IRs it can be 
hard to separate the abstract structure of the IR from im- 
plementation artifacts. Since IRs are often recursively 
defined tree-like data structures, once the IR is under- 
stood it is easy but tedious to develop different imple- 
mentations in other languages. Writing functions to 
pickle the IR is also easy but tedious. 


A parser implementation is a poor way to describe the 
concrete syntax of a programming language. A set of 
data structures is a poor way to describe an IR. This doc- 
ument describes the Abstract Syntax Description Lan- 
guage (ASDL), a simple declarative language for de- 
scribing the abstract structures of IRs. IRs described 
with ASDL are converted into an implementation au- 
tomatically by tools. Tools generate the data-structure 
definitions for a target language as well as the pickling 
functions and other supporting code. ASDL is designed 
so that it is easy to convert descriptions into readable 
implementations. ASDL descriptions are more concise 
than data-structure definitions in languages such as C, 
C++, and Java. 


The idea of special notation for tree-like data struc- 
tures is not new. Compiler-construction systems 
and attribute-evaluation tools contain small sublan- 
guages that are descriptions of tree-like data structures 
[GHL*t92, Bat96, Vol91, JPJ*+90]. Programming lan- 
guages that provide support for algebraic data types also 
have concise notation for defining tree-like data struc- 
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Table 1: Evaluation of existing systems 


tures [BMS80]. Unfortunately these systems and lan- 
guages do not solve the problem of providing IR imple- 
mentations for more than one programming language. 

Languages like SGML [GR90] and ASN.1 [ISO87, 
ITU9Sb] are not much more than complex descrip- 
tion languages for tree-like data structures. These de- 
scriptions are declarative specifications of structured 
data, independent of a particular implementation lan- 
guage. However, these languages have many features 
not needed in the description of compiler IRs. For ex- 
ample, ASN.1 contains thirteen different primitive string 
types. SGML has a “tag minimization” feature to help 
define formats that are easier to write by humans but 
more difficult to parse. 

Although SGML and ASN.1 do solve the problems 
of component interoperation, they seem verbose, cryp- 
tic, and complex. The extra complexity of these sys- 
tems alone makes them unsuitable, since the resources 
spent understanding and using the systems can often be 
greater than the time the systems saves the programmer. 
There already are groups advocating the use of a simpli- 
fied subset of SGML for for distribution of web content 
[XML97]. ASDL in some ways can be viewed as sim- 
plification of ASN.1. 

Heterogeneous networked systems have solved a sim- 
ilar component interoperation problem with interface de- 
scription languages (IDLs) that describe abstract inter- 
faces to network services. Tools automatically gener- 
ate glue code from an IDL description and export a ser- 
vice to the network. ONC RPC [Sri95], OMG CORBA 
[Obj95], and Xerox’s ILU [Xer96] are examples of this 
approach. Unfortunately CORBA and the other IDLs 
have awkward encodings for the tree-like data structures 
seen in IRs. 

Ideally those in the compiler research community 
could reuse existing solutions. Unfortunately none of 
the existing systems are a good solution to the problem 
of building interoperable compiler components and con- 
cisely defining abstract IRs. Table 1 summarizes our 
evaluation of existing systems. The following is a sum- 
mary of the concrete design goals of ASDL. 


e The language must be simple and concise. 


e The language must be able to encode existing IR’s 


such as SUIF [W*94], FLINT [Sha97], and Icc’s 
IR [FH95]. 


e Tools that use the language must initially be able to 
produce code for C, C++, Java, and ML. 


e Tools must be able to produce code designed to be 
understood by programmers, not just other tools. 


e Language features must have a natural encoding in 
all the target languages. 


The next sections present the language informally, eval- 
uate the language, and discuss related and future work. 


2 ASDL by Example 


definitions =  {typ-id "=" type} 
type =  sum-type | producttype 
producttype = _ fields 
sum.type = constructor {"|" constructor} 
["attributes" fields] 
constructor =  con_id [fields] 
fields = "(" {field","} field")" 
field =  typid[("?" |**"] [id] 





Figure 1: Grammar of ASDL. Braces indicate zero or 
more. Brackets indicate zero or one. 


Figure | is the grammar for ASDL. The syntax of 
ASDL has been designed to be natural and intuitively 
obvious to anyone familiar with context free grammars 
(CFG) or algebraic data types. In the same way that 
an unambiguous CFG can be viewed as describing the 
structure of parse trees, ASDL describes the structure of 
tree-like data structures. An ASDL description consists 
of a sequence of productions, which define the structure 
of a tree-like data structure. ASDL descriptions are tree 
grammars. 

ASDL is simple enough to describe with a few exam- 
ples. Since one goal is to generate human readable code, 
there are a few restrictions on ASDL whose rationale is 
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not completely obvious. These restrictions and their mo- 
tivation are described as they arise. Figure 3 is the ASDL 
description of a trivial programming language. 


2.1 Lexical Issues 














upper = "A" |...| "2" 
lower = "a" w |e" 
alpha = "_" | upper | lower 
alphanum = alpha |"0" “9 
typ-id = lower {alphanum} 
conid = upper {alphanum} 
id = _ typ-id | con_id 


Figure 2: Lexical structure 


Figure 2 is a description of the lexical structure of to- 
kens used in the ASDL grammar in Figure 1. The names 
of constructors and types in the description contain in- 
formal semantic information that should be preserved 
by a tool when translating descriptions into implemen- 
tations. To keep the mapping from ASDL names to tar- 
get language names simple, the names of types and con- 
structors are restricted to the intersection of valid iden- 
tifiers in the initial set of target languages. To help the 
reader distinguish between types and constructor names, 
types are required to begin with a lower case letter and 
constructor names must begin with an upper case let- 
ter. Rather than restricting ASDL names to exclude the 
union of keywords in all target language, ASDL tools 
will have to keep track and correct conflicts between 
target language keywords and the type and constructor 
names. 

ASN.1 has a similar restrictions. However, the ASN.1 
equivalent of ASDL types must begin with an upper case 
letter, and non-type identifiers must begin with a lower 
case letter. The ASN.1 restrictions are incompatible with 
many common stylistic conventions in ML, Java, C++, 
and C. For example, enumerated constants in ASN.1 
must begin with a lower case letter, but C style languages 
conventionally use all uppercase identifiers for enumer- 
ated constants. 


2.2 ASDL Fundamentals 


An ASDL description consists of three fundamental 
constructs: types, constructors, and productions. A type 
is defined by productions that enumerate the construc- 
tors for that type. In Figure 3 the first production de- 
scribes a stm type. A value of the stm type is created by 
one of three different constructors Compound, Assign, 
and Print. Each of these constructors has a sequence of 


stm = Compound(stm, stm) 
|  Assign(identifier, exp) 
|  Print(exp_list) 
exp_list = ExpList(exp, exp-_list) | Nil 
exp =  Id(identifier) 
| Num(int) 
| Op(exp, binop, exp) 
binop = Plus | Minus | Times | Div 


Figure 3: Simple ASDL description 


fields that describe the type of values associated with a 
constructor. 

The Compound constructor has two fields whose val- 
ues are of type stm. One can interpret the production as 
defining the structure of stm trees which can have three 
different kinds of nodes Compound, Assign, and Print 
where the Compound node has two children that are 
subtrees that have the structure of a stm tree. 

Notice that the binop type consists of only construc- 
tors which have no fields. Types like binop are therefore 
finite enumerations of values. Tools can easily recog- 
nize this and represent these types as enumerations in 
the target language. ASDL does not provide an explicit 
enumeration type, unlike ASN.1 and the various IDLs. 
Tools should recognize this idiom and use an appropri- 
ate encoding. 

There are three primitive pre-defined types in ASDL. 
Figure 3 uses two of them int and identifier. The int 
type represents signed integers of infinite precision. Spe- 
cific tools may choose to produce language interfaces 
that represent them as integers of finite precision. These 
language interfaces should appropriately signal an error 
when they are unable to represent such a value during 
unpickling. The identifier type is analogous to Lisp sym- 
bols. ASDL also provides a primitive string type. 

2.3 Generating Code from ASDL Descriptions 

From the definitions in Figure 3, it is easy to auto- 
matically generate data type declarations in target lan- 
guages such as C, C++, Java, and ML. For languages 
like C, each type is represented as a tagged union of val- 
ues. Languages like Java and C++ have a single abstract 
base class for each type and concrete subclasses of the 
base class for each variant of the type. 

Figure 4 shows one way to translate the stm type into 
C. Each ASDL type is represented as a pointer to a struc- 
ture. The structure contains a “kind” tag that indicates 
which variant of the union the current value holds. It is 
also convenient to have functions that allocate space and 
properly initialize the different variants of stm. Notice 
that the binop is translated as an enumeration. 
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typedef struct _stm *stm_ty; 
struct stm { 
enum {Compound_kind=1, Assign_kind=2, 
Print_kind=3} kind; 
union { 
struct { stm_ty stm1; stm_ty stm2; } Compound; 
struct { ... } Assign; 
struct { ...} Print; 
}y; 
} 


enum binop-ty {Plus=1, Minus=2, Times=3, Div=4}; 


stm.ty Compound (stm-ty stm1, stm-_ty stm2) { 
stm_ty p; 


p = malloc(sizeof(*p)); 
p->kind = Compound_kind; 
p->v.Compound.stm1! = stm1; 
p->v.Compound.stm2 = stm2; 
return p; 


} 


stm_ty Assign (identifier_ty identifier1, exp_ty exp1) {... 


stm_ty Print (exp_list_ty exp_list1) { ...} 
Figure 4: Simple translation to C 


Figure 5 shows one possible encoding in Java, which 
is applicable for many other languages with objects, 
such as C++ and Modula-3. The stm type is represented 
as an abstract base class. The various ASDL construc- 
tors are translated into subclasses of the abstract base 
class. Each constructor class inherits a tag that identifies 
which variant of stm it is. The translation to a language 
like ML that has algebraic data types is almost trivial 
(See Figure 6). 

Our prototype definitions generator tool uses these en- 
coding schemes to automatically translate ASDL into C, 
C++, Java, and ML. These encodings are simple and uni- 
form; they are not necessarily the most efficient possi- 
ble. Better tools can potentially generate more efficient 
encodings, or allow the programmer to specify an en- 
coding explicitly. 


2.4 Field Names 


Since languages like C, Java, and C++ access compo- 
nents of aggregates with named fields, ASDL descrip- 
tions allow the specification of a field name to access the 
values of constructor fields. In the absence of a supplied 
field name tools can easily create field names based on 
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abstract public class stm { 
protected int _k; 
public final int kind(){ return _k; } 
public static final int Compound = 1; 
public static final int Assign = 2; 
public static final int Print = 3; 


} 


public class Compound extends stm { 
public stm stm1; public stm stm2; 
public Compound(stm stm1, stm stm2) { ...} 


} 


public class Assign extends stm { ...} 
public class Print extends stm { ...} 


Figure 5: Simple translation to Java 


datatype stm = Compound of (stm * stm) 
| Assign of (identifier * exp) 
| Print of (exp_list) 


Figure 6: Simple translation to ML 


the position and type of a constructor field. Since field 
names often encode semantic information, the ability to 
provide names for fields in the descriptions improves the 
readability of descriptions and the code generated from 
those descriptions. There are no restrictions on the case 
of the first character of field names. Figure 7 contains a 
fragment of the original description which also includes 
field names. 


2.5 Sequences 


The exp-_list type illustrates a common idiom for ex- 
pressing a uniform sequence of some type. Sequences of 
a uniform type occur throughout descriptions and gen- 
eral programming. ASDL provides special support for 
sequences of values through the ““*” (sequence) qualifier, 
which means that the type of some value is an sequence 
of zero or more elements of that type. Figure 8 demon- 
strates its use in the context of the previous definitions. 
The sequence qualifier is not just syntactic sugar. It pro- 
vides a mechanism in the description for the writer to 
more clearly specify the intent giving tools that generate 
code more freedom to use appropriate representations in 
the native language. For example, a tool may translate a 
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stm =  Compound(stm head, stm next) 
|  Assign(identifier lval, exp rval) 
| Print(exp_list args) 
exp_list =  ExpList(exp head, exp_list next) 
| Nil 


Figure 7: ASDL description with named fields 


stm =  Compound(stm head, stm next) 
|  Assign(identifier lval, exp rval) 
| 


Print(exp* args) 


Figure 8: ASDL description with sequences 


sequence type into an array or another built-in sequence 
type that the target language supports, such as a poly- 
morphic or templated list type. 

ASN.1, SGML, ONC RPC, OMG IDL, and Xerox’s 
ILU have qualifiers for sequence types. These systems, 
except for ASN.1 and SGML, also have qualifiers to 
specify the minimum or maximum length of a sequence. 
ASN.1 and SGML also have qualifiers to specify that 
the order of components in sequences has no meaning. 
They support the notion of a set of values. ASDL does 
not support this feature, since sequences can model sets. 


2.6 Product Types, Attributes, and Options 


Those familiar with EBNF[Wir77] or algebraic data 
types may expect to be able to write descriptions with 
productions such as 


t =  CC(int, (int, int)*) . 


However, complex expressions of this type are not al- 
lowed in ASDL. The reason behind this restriction is 
that not all the source languages support a natural en- 
coding for complex type expressions. One would expect 
that equivalent type expressions are translated into com- 
patible types in the target language. Since the semantics 
of aggregate types in C and C++ require each new ag- 
gregate (struct/class) definition to be a new distinct type, 
tools would have to use target language type abbrevia- 
tion mechanisms (e.g. typedef) to achieve this effect. So 
a tool must assign a name to the type that a program- 
mer must use and remember. There are several obvi- 
ous ways to automatically generate type names for the 
expressions, however it would be preferable to require 
description writers to provide semantically meaningful 
names to these intermediate types, since generated code 
is intended to be readable by the programmer. So the 
above would be written as 


t = 
intpair = 


C(int, int_pair*) 
IP(int, int) . 


This restriction is unsatisfactory since it requires de- 
scriptions writers to also provide a name for the single 
constructor, IP, of this type. To overcome this problem, 
ASDL provides (Cartesian) product types which are pro- 
ductions that define a type that is an aggregate of sev- 
eral values of different types. Product types are also re- 
stricted in that they can not lead to recursive definitions, 
since recursive product type definitions to not describe 
tree structures. Another way to encode the first expres- 
sion in ASDL which avoids the extra constructor would 
be 


t 


=  C(int, int_pair*) 
int_pair = 


(int, int) . 


Often several constructors of a type share a set of 
common values. To make this explicit, ASDL includes 
an attribute notation. Since all variants of a type carry 
the values of an attribute, its fields can be accessed with- 
out having to discriminate between the various construc- 
tors. Attributes can be seen as providing some limited 
features of inheritance. 

Most languages provide the notion of a special distin- 
guished empty value (NULL, nil, NONE). ASDL pro- 
vides a convention for specifying that certain values may 
be empty with the “?” (optional) qualifier. 


pos = (string? file, int line, int offset) 
stm = Compound(stm head, stm next) 
| Assign(identifier val, exp rval) 
|  Print(exp* args) 
attributes (pos p) 
real = (int mantissa, int exp) 
exp =  Id(identifier) 
| Num(int) 
|  Op(exp, binop, exp) 
attributes (real? value) 
binop = Plus | Minus | Times | Div 


Figure 9: ASDL description with products, attributes, 
and options 


Figure 9 is an example of an ASDL description that 
uses, products, attributes, and options. It is important to 
emphasize that ASDL says nothing about how a defini- 
tion should be translated by a tool into a specific concrete 
implementation. The description language and external 
data encoding are fixed; the particular target language 
interfaces are not. Different tools may produce differ- 
ent language interfaces, as long as the pickle formats 
used by various tools are compatible. For example since 
ASDL does not provide a primitive type for real num- 
bers the ASDL description in Figure 9 describes a real 
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type in terms of two arbitrary precision integers. Pro- 
grammers can provide the translation tool hints and con- 
version functions so actual implementations of the above 
IR use native floating-point values. 

ASDL product types are nothing more than records. 
Many IDLs (XDR, ISL, and IDL) which have support 
for records place a similar restriction on the recursive 
definitions of structures. The description language for 
Xerox’s ILU system (ISL) forbids complex type expres- 
sions in the same way ASDL does. The XDR speci- 
fication allows for complex type expressions, but com- 
mon implementations of the tools do not allow the use 
of them.?- ASN.1, SGML, and OMG’s IDL allow the 
construction of complex type expressions. All the previ- 
ously mentioned languages have a similar optional qual- 
ifier. Although attributes can be simulated in all the 
description languages, only SGML has a notion of at- 
tributes similar to ASDL. 


2.7 Pickles 


void pkl_write-exp(...) {...} 
void pkl_write-exp_list(...) {...} 
void pkl_write_binop(...) { ...} 
void pkl_write_stm(stm_ty x, outstream-_ty s) { 
switch(x->kind) { 
case Compound _kind: 
pkl_write-int(1, s); 
pkl_write_stm(x->v.Compound.stm 1], s); 
pkl_write_stm(x->v.Compound.stm2, s); 
break; 
case Assign_kind: 
pkl_write-int(2, s); 


break; 

case Print_kind: 
pkl_write_int(3, s); 
break; 

default: pkl_die(); 


} 
} 


exp_ty pkl_read_exp(instream-ty s) { ...} 


stm_ty pkl_read_stm(instream-ty s) { ...} 
Figure 10: Automatically Generated Pickler 


2rpcgen on Solaris and OSF 3.2 


Since ASDL data structures have a tree-like form, 
they can be represented linearly with a simple prefix en- 
coding. It is easy to generate functions that convert to 
and from the linear form. Figure 10 is a generated rou- 
tine that “pickles” the stm type seen previously in Figure 
4. A pre-order walk of the data structure is sufficient to 
convert a stm to its pickled form. The walk is imple- 
mented as recursively defined functions for each type in 
an ASDL definition. Each function visits a node of that 
type and recursively walks the rest of the tree. 

In Figure 10 the function pkl_write_stm dispatches 
based on the kind of stm constructor of the node being 
visited. It visits the node by writing a unique tag to iden- 
tify the constructor to an output stream and then recur- 
sively visits any values carried by the constructor. Tags 
are assigned based on the order of constructor definition 
in the description. Values are visited from left to right 
based of the order in the definition. If there are any at- 
tribute values associated with a type, they are visited in 
left to right order after writing the tag but before vis- 
iting the values unique to a given constructor. In this 
case there are no attribute values. Since the prefix en- 
coding does not represent pointers in the data structure 
the linear form is significantly smaller than the pointer 
data structures. 

The function pkl_write_stm calls pkl_write-int to 
output integer values to the output stream. Since ASDL 
integers are intended to be of infinite precision they are 
represented with a variable-length, signed-magnitude 
encoding. If most integer values tend to be values near 
zero, this encoding of integers may use less space than a 
fixed precision representation. 

Sequence types are represented with an integer 
length-header followed by that many values. Optional 
values are preceded by an integer header that is either 
one or zero. A zero indicates that the value is empty 
(NONE, nil, or NULL) and no more data follows. A one 
indicates that the next value is the value of the optional 
value. Identifiers and strings are encoded with an integer 
size-header followed by the raw bytes needed to recon- 
struct the string or identifier. All the headers are encoded 
with the same arbitrary precision integer encoding de- 
scribed previously. 

Product types are written out sequentially without any 
tag. The ASDL pickle format requires that both the 
reader and writer of the pickler agree on the type of the 
pickle. Other than constructor tags there is no explicit 
type information in the pickle. The prefix encoding of 
trees, variable-length integer encoding, and lack of ex- 
plicit type information, all help keep the size of pickles 
small. Smaller pickles reduce the system IO since there 
is less data to write or read. Smaller pickles are also 
more likely to fit completely in the cache of the IO sys- 
tem. 
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The ASDL pickle format resembles the Packed En- 
coding Rules (PER) of ASN.1 [ITU95a]. Like the ASDL 
pickle format the PER is a prefix encoding of tree val- 
ues. Neither format encodes redundant type information. 
Rather than using a variable-precision encoding for in- 
teger values and headers, the PER determines from the 
ASN.1 specification the maximum precision need for a 
particular value and uses fixed precision integers to rep- 
resent those values. In the case where an ASN.1 speci- 
fication does not constrain an integer value so the max- 
imum precision can be determined, ASN.1 resorts to a 
variable precision integer encoding. The PER encod- 
ing of optional values is also slightly different from the 
ASDL approach. PER optional values are encoded as a 
bitmap that precedes a record of values that may contain 
optional values. 

Preliminary performance evaluations of the generated 
pickled code suggest that they are efficient enough not to 
be the primary performance bottlenecks. Writing pick- 
led values is dominated by IO time, while reading values 
is dominated by memory allocator time. 


3 Evaluation 


The next few sections describe insights gained by at- 
tempting to respecify an existing compiler IR in ASDL, 
an evaluation of ASDL’s syntax, and some initial expe- 
riences using ASDL related tools to build applications. 


3.1 ASDL SUIF 


ASDL has been used to respecify the core IR of an 
existing compiler infrastructure, the Stanford University 
Intermediate Format [W*94] (SUIF) written in C++. 
Being able to specify existing compiler IRs in ASDL 
is one of the key design goals of ASDL. SUIF uses an 
object oriented framework to implement its core IR. 


instruction = In_rrr(...) 
| InIde(...) 
| In_gen(...) 


attributes (...) 


Figure 12: ASDL encoding of SUIF class hierarchy 


Figure 11 shows the class hierarchy for SUIF. Look- 
ing at classes such as sym_node and instruction, it is easy 
to model these classes as types in ASDL with their sub- 
classes represented as constructors in ASDL. Fields that 
the subclasses may inherit from instruction are modeled 
as common fields and use the attribute mechanism in 


ASDL. Figure 12 outlines this approach for the instruc- 
tion class. 

There are situations where the intent of C++ SUIF 
code does not fit well into the ASDL model, but 
these situations are isolated. For example proc_symtab, 
tree_proc, and enum-_type require us to simulate two lev- 
els of inheritance in the ASDL description. Attributes in 
ASDL provide only one level of inheritance. To handle 
cases where class hierarchies have more than one level 
of inheritance, extra intermediate types have to be intro- 
duced, making the ASDL description less than perfect. 

Figure 13 demonstrates how to simulate two levels of 
inheritance in ASDL. The class tree_proc inherits from 
tree_block. The class tree_block inherits from tree_node. 
The ASDL description models this by introducing a 
new intermediate type tree_block_rest which consists of 
two constructors. The Tree_block constructor has all 
the fields from the tree_block class. The Tree_proc 
constructor contains or all the fields inherited from the 
tree_block class and the fields of tree_proc class. There 
is a slightly better encoding that uses attributes, since the 
Tree_block and Tree_proc constructors share a common 
set of fields. 

The C++ code also uses subtyping to express the con- 
straint that a field must be a particular subtype of an 
abstract class. In ASDL this is equivalent to using an 
ASDL constructor as a type in the description. This 
problem can be solved by allowing the ASDL encoding 
to be more permissive by not encoding this constraint. 
Figure 14 provides an example. The pr field is declared 
as a tree_proc class, which is a subtype of tree_node. 
In the ASDL description the tree_proc corresponds to 
a constructor, not a type, so pr in the ASDL descrip- 
tion cannot be declared with the proper type. Instead the 
ASDL description must use the tree_node type. 

There are issues not unique to C++, such as how to 
encode pointers to other tree nodes, making the data 
structures arbitrary graphs, or the encoding of pointers 
to other external data structures such as symbol tables. 
These issues can easily be handled by including unique 
identifiers and an auxiliary mapping from identifiers to 
values, to simulate the effect of pointers. 

Although the ASDL description is not a verbatim 
translation of the C++ implementation, the majority of 
the ASDL description captures most of the features of 
the C++ implementation in a natural way. The ASDL 
encoding is less restrictive than the C++ implementa- 
tion, so functions can be written that convert between 
data structures that use the original C++ implementa- 
tion of SUIF and the equivalent ASDL data structures 
and without loss of information. Using these functions 
along with code automatically generated from the ASDL 
description, we have built a tool tool that allows the com- 
pilers written in ML and Java to interface to the existing 
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Figure 11: SUIF class hierarchy 


SUIF compiler components[Ser97]. 
3.2 ASDL Syntax 


Table 2 compares the size of ASDL SUIF description 
and the C++ implementation. The C++ kernel is the core 
set of source files that defines the structure of the SUIF 
IR and the related support functions. From the kernel 
there are ten core header files that describe IR structure. 
The ASDL description was written by examining the 
original C++ sources. The ASDL description uses the 
same set of identifiers that the original C++ code uses. 
The ASDL description does not completely capture all 
aspects of the C++ code as, explained previously. Table 
2 reports the total numbers of lines, words, and charac- 
ters as reported by the UNIX wc command for each set 
of these files. It is clear that ASDL description is more 
compact than the C++ implementation. 

A qualitative comparison between the ASDL and al- 
ternative systems syntax can be found in Appendix A. It 
contains an ASDL description and semantically equiva- 
lent encoding of the description in various other spec- 
ification languages (ASN.1, SGML, GMD’s ast, and 
OMG’s IDL). Of the specification languages, the ASN. 1 
specification seems to be comparable in clarity to ASDL. 
Though syntax is sometimes a matter of taste, the lexi- 
cal restrictions of ASN.1 makes translation of an ASN. 1 
identifiers into idiomatic target language identifiers more 
complicated than necessary. 


3.3. ASDL Tools 


We have constructed the following tools: 


e A prototype definitions generator that reads ASDL 
descriptions and produces data structures defintions 
and pickling routines in C, C++, Java, and ML 


e A browser-editor that can graphically view and ma- 
nipulate arbitrary ASDL pickles 


e A tool to convert between the original C++ 
SUIF data structures and data structures produced 
from the ASDL description by the definitions 
generator[Ser97]. 


3.3.1 Prototype Definitions Generator 


ASDL has been used to describe the internal data struc- 
tures of a prototype tool that generates code from ASDL 
descriptions. Rather than manipulating raw strings, the 
tool works with data structures that represent the abstract 
syntax trees (AST) of the target languages (C, C++, Java, 
ML). The AST is then pretty printed [Opp80] to produce 
the final output. The tool uses the translation techniques 
outlined in Section 3. A related tool produces a set of 
C++ functions that automatically pickle and unpickle the 
C++ data structures. 

During the initial design process of ASDL the first 
thing discussed was the abstract syntax of ASDL. A pro- 
posal for the abstract syntax of ASDL was written using 
the algebraic data type notation of ML. A purposed con- 
crete syntax was also discussed along with the abstract 
syntax. The clean separation between the abstract and 
concrete syntax helped isolate important issues of lan- 
guage design from issues of syntax. Although the ini- 
tial concrete syntax was substantially modified for the 
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Original C++ code 


class tree_node 
class tree_block 
class tree_proc 


public tree_node {ty, f1;...3 tyn fn } 
public tree_block {ty’, fi;...3 ty, fis } 


Encoding without Attributes 


tree_node 


tree_block_rest 


Tree_block_rest(tree_block_rest) 
Tree_block(ty; fi, .. 
Tree_proc(ty; fi, ...,t¥n fn ty fy, --+5 tYn fh) 


°9 tyn fn) 


Encoding with Attributes 


tree_node 


tree_block_rest 


Tree_block_rest(tree_block_rest) 
Tree_block 

Tree_proc(ty; fi, .. 
attributes(ty, f),.. 


i 
->fYn fn) 


Figure 13: Encoding inheritance in ASDL 


class sym_node 
class proc_sym 


public sym_node { 


...tree_proc *pr;...} 


symnode = 


Proc-_sym(..., tree_node pr,...) 


Figure 14: Ignoring subtyping constraints 


asdlty = Sum(identifier, field*, 
constructor, constructor*) 
| Product(identifier, field, field*) 
constructor Con(identifier, field*) 
Id(identifier, identifier?) 


field = 
|  Option(identifier, identifier?) 
| Sequence(identifier, identifier?) 


Figure 15: Abstract Syntax of ASDL in ASDL 


current version of ASDL syntax, the abstract syntax has 
changed little from the initial proposal. 


The abstract syntax for ASDL can itself be expressed 
in ASDL (see Figure 15). This is an important property 
that is used by the browser-editor. Since an ASDL de- 
scription can be represented as an ASDL value, after a 
parser converts the concrete syntax of an ASDL descrip- 
tion into its abstract form the description can itself be 
pickled. Other tools can read and manipulate the abstract 
syntax without any dependence on the concrete syntax. 
The browser is one such tool. 


USENIX Association 


3.3.2. Graphical Pickle Browser and Editor 


The browser is a graphical tool for viewing and edit- 
ing arbitrary pickled ASDL values. The browser reads 
in two pickles to do this. One is an arbitrary pickled 
ASDL value. The other it the pickled ASDL descrip- 
tion that contains all the ASDL types that occur in the 
first pickle. Given the ASDL description for the first 
pickle the brower-editor is able to display the first pickle 
as a hierarchical list or a graphical tree. It allows the 
user to specify how each kind of node is drawn by al- 
lowing the selection of colors, fonts, etc. Trees can be 
edited using standard cut and paste operations or by cre- 
ating/modifying nodes. If the user double-clicks on a 
particular constructor, a pop-up menu will appear al- 
lowing the user to change which constructor-type the 
node should have. Upon selecting a type for a node, the 
browser fills in new nodes for the children of that type 
automatically. Pickles edited with the browser can be 
saved as a new pickled value. 

The browser is written in C. It manipulates a C ver- 
sion of the ASDL abstract syntax produced by the def- 
inition generator from the ASDL description of ASDL. 
When the user edits an object, the browser modifies an 
abstract representation of generic ASDL values in mem- 
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files lines words characters 
C++ kernel (with comments) 63 25,095 76,094 632,693 
C++ core files (without comments) 10 2,316 6,533 60,984 
ASDL description 1 204 562 6,921 


Table 2: Code size comparison of SUIF data structures. 


stm.Compound 
tm.Assign 
a ea = "x" 
«Num 
Bane = 100 
Compound 
stm.Assign 
seen ene mety" 


xp.id 
yanidentifier = "x" 
tPINOR BUF 

xp.Num pigs 


itm.Print 
Erexp ” 


aoe 
D Gs) Gea) Comm 
E> EERD ED 
G5 GD GD 
oth Kies > 


Iie Id ; ne 
tite we 
2: oa Div. 
Cidentiffer = "y" 
: exp.Op 


Uidentifier 
binop.Times 
Id 


*Widentifier 





Figure 16: Browser-editor for ASDL pickles 


value = SumVal(identifier, value*, value*) completely independent of the actual details of both the 
| ProductVal(value, value*) concrete syntax of ASDL or the actual pickling format. 
| | SequenceVal(value*) As long as the abstract structure of the pickles and con- 
| NoneVal crete syntax stay unchanged, changes to the details of 
| SomeVal(value) the pickle format or concrete syntax have little impact 
| PrimVal(priml) on the browser. Since ASDL descriptions are also pick- 
prim = IntVal(int) led values the browser can be used to create, edit, or 
| Identifier Val(identifier) view ASDL type descriptions by manipulating the ab- 
|  StringVal(string) stract syntax of ASDL directly. The browser-editor and 


parser for the concrete syntax of ASDL are two different 
user interfaces to building the abstract syntax of ASDL 
descriptions. 


Figure 17: ASDL values specified in ASDL 


Since the ASDL approach allows applications written 
in different programming languages to interoperate, the 
browser is implemented in C allowing the use of an ex- 
isting and advanced GUI toolkit such as Tcl/Tk. The 


ory, also generated from the ASDL description in Fig- 
ure 17, The in memory representation is then converted 
into the correct pickle format. This makes the browser 
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definitions generator and the parser for ASDL descrip- 
tions are implemented in Standard ML, but these two 
tools easily interoperate with each other because of the 
standard pickle format. ASDL gives developers more 
flexibility in choosing the appropriate language for a 
given task. 


4 Related Work 


Automatically encapsulating runtime data structures 
into external out of core values is not an idea unique to 
ASDL. Some languages, notably Modula-3, have built- 
in language support for translating values into “pickles”. 
Unlike ASDL, Modula-3 pickling is able to handle ar- 
bitrary graph structures and does pickling based on run- 
time type information and support from a garbage col- 
lector. ASDL pickling is based on compile time static 
information, which makes it less flexible than Modula- 
3 but more portable and efficent. ASDL pickling code 
need not depend on any special runtime support and can 
be optimized based on static information. Java has bor- 
rowed the pickling techniques and ideas from Modula-3 
to provide the automatic “serializing” of arbitrary lan- 
guage objects. 

Pizza [OW97] is a superset of Java that provides al- 
gebraic data types, giving Java concise notation for tree- 
like data structures. A combination of Pizza along with 
the automatic serialization of types in Java has some 
similarities to the ASDL approach. Unfortunately the 
pickles that Java produces are not meant to be language 
independent. 

The most similar work to ASDL is ASN.1. Ignoring 
syntactic issues, ASDL, resembles a subset of ASN.1. 
The original evaluation of the existing systems sug- 
gests that ASN.1 can solve the component interoperation 
problem. Commercial tools exist that translate ASN.1 
into C, C++, and Java, so it is tempting to use ASN.1 and 
write the remaining tools for languages not supported 
by commercial systems. However, ASDL has one sig- 
nificant advantage over ASN.1. ASDL is much simpler 
than the full ASN.1 specification language. Simplicity is 
not just an esthetic concern. The complexity of ASN.1 
makes it difficult to write tools that use it. Considering 
ASDL is able to solve the problems in the compiler do- 
main, the extra effort in dealing with the complexity of 
ASN.1 complexity does not seem worth the effort. 

The official context free grammar of the most recent 
version of ASN.1 contains over 150 non-terminals and 
300 productions, and occupies eight pages [ITU95b]. 
The equivalent ASDL context free grammar contains a 
little over ten non-terminals, twenty productions, and 
easily fits on half a page. The size of the ASN.1 gram- 
mar alone makes it difficult to build tools for it. A freely 


available ASN.1 compiler [Sam93], which converts a 
subset of ASN.1 to C and C++ but parses the full ASN.1 
language, has a 3000 line yacc grammar. The rest of the 
system consists of 13000 lines of C. Because of ASDL’s 
simplicity, it is easy to construct a definitions genera- 
tor for different languages. The prototype tool described 
in this document took a few weeks to implement and is 
around 5000 lines of ML code. This prototype generates 
definitions for four different languages. 

Although ASN.1 is intended to describe network 
data, it is also used to describe data in other domains, 
such as chemical abstracts [CXF94] and gene sequences 
[NCB96]. These ASN.1 specifications exist to help im- 
prove the exchange of information across software sys- 
tems written to manipulate data in these domains. Close 
inspection of the ASN.1 specifications for these domains 
reveals that they only use a small subset of the features 
of ASN.1 and that the subset they use is very close to 
ASDL. This suggests that ASDL has wider applications, 
and that it is worthwhile to develop a strategy to interop- 
erate with existing systems using ASN.1. 


5 Future Work 


As the SUIF encoding demonstrates, realistic ASDL 
descriptions may still be reasonably long. ASDL should 
support modularized descriptions. Modularizing de- 
scriptions at the ASDL level requires us to address the 
issue of how modular descriptions are translated into the 
target language. Should each module of the description 
correspond to a compilation unit in the target language? 
Should cyclic module dependencies be allowed? Cyclic 
module dependencies are convenient when describing 
ASTs, but languages like ML do not support cyclic mod- 
ule dependencies. 

More work needs to be put into building tools that use 
the ASDL definitions. Our current prototype tool per- 
forms a naive translation of an ASDL description into 
target languages. The tools that generate ASDL descrip- 
tions need to have more hooks so that users can con- 
trol how descriptions are translated. Tools could also 
perform more aggressive automatic representation opti- 
mizations on the generated code. 

It seems appropriate to reuse ASDL descriptions for a 
wide variety of other tools, such as attribute evaluators, 
parsers, pattern matchers, and pretty printers. All these 
systems can benefit from the formalisms that ASDL pro- 
vides. Jansson [JJ97] presents a formalism (polytypic 
programming) to describe functions that generate func- 
tions based on structural induction on an arbitary alge- 
braic data type. Polytypic programming allows the cre- 
ation of generator generators. Jansson’s approach could 
be extended into a tool that generates code generators 
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for ASDL data types. A polytypic description that in- 
ductively describes the equality of arbitary types can be 
turned automatically into a program that takes an ASDL 
description and produces another program to check for 
equality. 


6 Conclusions 


Declarative languages such as regular expressions and 
context-free grammars, with tools like lex and yacc, 
help popularized the notion of describing the concrete 
syntax of programming languages formally. Descrip- 
tion languages like ASDL will popularize the notion of 
formally describing the abstract syntax of programming 
languages and the internal representations of compilers. 
Our initial experience with SUIF and other descriptions 
suggests that ASDL is able to encapsulate the fundamen- 
tal structures of important data structures in a concise 
and language independent way. 

The core idea of concise notation for describing 
tree like-data structures behind ASDL is so simple it 
has been reinvented in different guises by several sys- 
tems that span a variety of domains. ASN.1 is one 
such system, which also provides support for cross lan- 
guage interoperation. Unfortunately the full ASN.1 lan- 
guage is complex, making tool development a difficult 
task. ASDL represents a simple and powerful subset of 
ASN.1. The simplicity of ASDL allows for easier im- 
plementation of tools that use it. 


7 Availability 


ASDL is part of a larger project to develop a resuable 
compiler infrastructure. The most up to date information 
on ASDL can be found at http: //www.cs.virginia. 
edu/zephyr. We are currently working on a produc- 
tion quality release of the software and documentation, 
which should be completed in January 1998. Working 
releases of the software will be available in the interim; 
see the web page for details. 
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9 Glossary of Acronyms 


ASDL Abstract Syntax Description Language 


ASN.1 Abstract Syntax Notation One 

AST Abstract Syntax Tree 

CORBA Common Object Request Broker Architecture 
EBNF Extended Backus Naur Form 

IDL Interface Description Language 

ILU Inter Language Union 

IR Intermediate Representation 

ISL Interface Specification Language 

ONC Open Network Consortium 

OMG Object Management Group 

PER Packed Encoding Rules 

RPC Remote Procedure Call 

SGML Standard Generalized Markup Language 
SUIF Stanford University Intermediate Format 


XDR External Data Representation 
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A Appendix A 
A.l Zephyr ASDL 
stm = Compound(stm head, stm next) 
| Assign(identifier id, exp exp) 
| Print (exp* args) 
exp = Id(identifier id) 
| Num(int v) 

| Op(exp lval, binop bop, exp rval) 
binop = Plus | Minus | Times | Div 


A.2 GMD ?’s compiler toolkit 


-- See http: //www.gmd.de/SCAI/lab/adaptor/ast.html 

Stm = < 
Compound 
Assign 
Print 


head: Stm next: Stm. 
[id: char*] exp: Exp . 
args: ExpList . 


H 
Qu 
ul 


[id: char*] 
[v: int] 
lval: Exp bop: Binop rval: Exp . 


z 
5 


Binop = < Plus = . 
Minus 
Times 
Div. = « 
Ps 


A.3 ISO X.680 ASN.1 


-- See http://www.itu.ch/itudoc/itu-t/rec/x/x500up/x680_27252.html 
Stm ::= CHOICE { 

compound SEQUENCE {head Stm, next Stm}, 

assign SEQUENCE {head Stm, next Stm}, 

print SEQUENCE {args SEQUENCE OF Exp} 

} 
Exp ::= CHOICE { 

id STRING, 

num INTEGER, 

op SEQUENCE {lval Exp,bop BinOp,rval Exp} 


Binop ::= ENUMERATED {plus, minus, times, div} 
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A.4 SGML DTD 


<!ENTITY % id "(#PCDATA) "> 
<!ENTITY % int "(#PCDATA) "> 
<!ENTITY % binop "(Plus|Minus|Times|Div) "> 
<!ENTITY % stm "(Compound|Assign| Print) "> 


<!ELEMENT Compound - - (%stm,%stm)> 
<!ELEMENT Assign - - (%id,%exp)> 
<!ELEMENT Print - - (%exp*)> 


<!ENTITY % exp "(Id|Num|Op) "> 


<!ELEMENT Id - - (%id)> 
<!ELEMENT Num - - (%int)> 
<!ELEMENT Op - - (%exp, tbinop, %exp) > 


A.5 OMG IDL Object Encoding 


-- http://www.omg.org/corba/corbiiop.htm 
enum binop { Plus, Minus, Times, Div}; 
interface stm { 
enum stm_tag { Compound_tag, Assign_tag, Print_tag}; 
attribute stm_tag tag; 
} 
interface Compound : stm { 
attribute stm head; attribute stm next; 
} 
interface Assign : stm { 
attribute id string; attribute exp exp; 
} 
interface Print : stm { 
attribute sequence<exp> args; 
} 
interface exp { 
enum exp_tag { Id_tag, Num_tag, Op_tag}; 
attribute exp_tag tag; 
} 
interface Id : exp { attribute id string; } 
interface Num : exp { attribute int v; } 
interface Op : exp { 
attribute exp lval; attribute binop bop; attribute exp rval; 
} 
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Abstract 


We desired a facility for locating/analyzing syntactic 
artifacts in abstract syntax trees of C/C++ programs, 
similar to the facility grep or awk provides for locat- 
ing artifacts at the lexical level. Prolog, with its im- 
plicit pattern-matching and backtracking capabilities, 
is a natural choice for such an application. We have 
developed a Prolog variant that avoids the overhead 
of translating the source syntactic structures into the 
form of a Prolog database; this is crucial to obtain- 
ing acceptable performance on large programs. An in- 
terpreter for this language has been implemented and 
used to find various kinds of syntactic bugs and other 
questionable constructs in real programs like Microsoft 
SQL server (450Klines) and Microsoft Word (2Mlines) 
in time comparable to the runtime of the actual com- 
piler. 

The model in which terms are matched against an 
implicit current object, rather than simply proven 
against a database of facts, leads to a distinct “inside- 
out functional” programming style that is quite unlike 
typical Prolog, but one that is, in fact, well-suited to 
the examination of trees. Also, various second-order 
Prolog set-predicates may be implemented via manip- 
ulation of the current object, thus retaining an impor- 
tant feature without entailing that the database be dy- 
namically extensible as the usual implementation does. 


1 Introduction 


Tools like grep and awk are useful for finding and 
analyzing lexical artifacts; e. g., a one-line command 
locates all occurences of a particular string. Unfor- 
tunately, many simple facts about programs are less 
accessible at the character/token level, such as the 
locations of assignments to a particular C++ class 
member. In general, reliably extracting such syntactic 
constructs requires writing a parser or some fragment 
thereof. And after writing one’s twenty-seventh parser 
fragment, one might begin to yearn for a more general 
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tool capable of operating at the syntax-tree level. 

Even given a compiler front-end that exposes the 
abstract syntax tree (AST) representation for a given 
program, there remains the question of what exactly to 
do with it. To be sure, supplying a C programmer with 
a sufficiently complete interface to this representation 
generally solves any problem one might care to pose 
about it. One may just as easily say that all problems 
at the lexical level may be solved via proper use of the 
UNIX standard IO library <stdio.h>, a true, but ut- 
terly trivial and unsatisfying statement. The question 
is rather that of building a simpler, more useful and 
flexible interface: one that is less error-prone, more 
concise than writing in C, and more directly suited to 
the task of exploring ASTs. We first consider a couple 
of prior approaches. 


1.1 The awk Approach 


One of the more popular approaches is to extend the 
awk [AIX W86] paradigm. An awk script is a list of 
pairs, each being a regular-expression with an accom- 
panying statement in a C-like imperative language. 
For each line in the input file, we consider each pair 
of the script in turn; if the regular-expression matches 
the line, the corresponding statement is executed. 

Extending this to the AST domain is straightfor- 
ward, though with numerous variations. One defines 
a regular-expression-like language in which to express 
tree patterns and an awk-like imperative language for 
statements. The tree nodes of the input program are 
traversed in some order (e.g., preorder), and for each 
node the various pairs of the script are considered as 
before. 

We have two objections to this approach, the first 
having to do with the hardwired framework that usu- 
ally implicit. In some cases (e. g., TAWK [GA96]), the 
traversal order for the AST nodes is essentially fixed; 
using a different order would be analogous to attempt- 
ing to use plain awk to scan the lines of a text file in re- 
verse order. In A* [LR95], while the user may define a 
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general traversal order, only one traversal method may 
be defined/active at any given time, making difficult 
any structure comparisons between subtrees or other 
applications that require multiple concurrent traver- 
sals. Since the imperative language is quite general 
in both cases, little is definitively impossible, however 
for some applications one may be little better off than 
when programming in straight C. 


The second objection has to do with the kinds of 
pattern-abstraction available. Inevitably there exist 
simply-described patterns that are a poor fit to a 
regular-expression-like syntax. This tends to happen 
when said simple descriptions are in terms of the id- 
ioms of a particular programming language; most of 
the various tree-awk pattern languages tend to be de- 
signed with the intent of being language independent. 


Suppose one wishes to find all consecutive oc- 
currences of one statement immediately preceding 
another, e. g., places where a given system call 
syscall(); is followed immediately by an assert () ; 
(on the theory that testing of outcomes of system calls 
should be done in production code rather than just 
debugging code). A tree-regular-expression pattern of 
the form 


(syscall() pattern); (assert() pattern) 


(where ; is the regular-expression sequence operator) 
finds all instances of the two calls occurring consecu- 
tively within a single block, but it misses instances like 


syscall(); 
{ 


assert(); 


; 


and 


if (...) £ 
syscall(); 
} 


else { 


} 


assert (); 


While the tree-awk languages allow one to write 
patterns to match each of these cases, without a 
pattern-abstraction facility, we may be back at square 
one when it comes time to look for some differ- 
ent pair of consecutive function calls. We pre- 
fer to write a single consecutive-statement pattern- 
constructor once and then be able to use it for a vari- 
ety of cases where we need to find pairs of consecutive 
statements satisfying certain criteria, invoking it as 
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follow-stmt((syscall() pattern), 
(assert () pattern)) 


for the above problem, or, if we instead want to be 
finding all of the places where a C switch-case falls 
through, as 


follow-stmt(not((unconditional-jump pattern)), 


(case-labeled stmt pattern) ) 


One solution, used by TAWK, is to use cpp, 
the C preprocessor, to preprocess the script, al- 
lowing for pattern-abstractions to be expressed as 
#define macros whose invocations are then expanded 
as needed. This is unsatisfactory in a number of 
ways, whether one wants to consider the problem of 
recursively-defined patterns, macros with large bodies 
that result in a corresponding blow-up in the size of 
the script, or the difficulty of tracing script errors that 
resulted from complex macro-expansions. 

Another way out is to fall back on the procedural 
abstraction available in the imperative language that 
the patterns invoke. One essentially uses a degenerate 
pattern that always matches and then allows the im- 
perative code to test whether the given node is in fact 
the desired match, defining functions to test for par- 
ticular patterns. Once again, it seems we are back to 
programming in straight C and not deriving as much 
benefit from having a pattern language available as we 
could be. 

In general, the philosophical underpinning of the 
awk approach is that the designer has already de- 
termined the kinds of searches the user will want to 
do; the effort is put towards making those particu- 
lar searches run efficiently. There is also an assump- 
tion that the underlying imperative language for the 
actions has all the abstraction facilities one will ever 
need, so that if the pattern language is lacking in vari- 
ous ways, this is not deemed a serious problem. While 
this is not an unreasonable approach, we have less con- 
fidence of having identified all of the reasonable search 
possibilities, and thus would prefer instead to make 
the pattern language more flexible and extensible, be- 
ing willing to sacrifice some efficiency to do so. 


1.2 The Logic Programming Approach 


Another common approach is to run an inference en- 
gine over a database of program syntactic structures 
[BCDt88, BGV90, CMR92]}. Prolog [SS86] is a con- 
venient language for this sort of application. Back- 
tracking and a form of pattern matching are built in, 
the abstraction mechanisms to build up complex pred- 
icates exist at a fundamental level, and finally, Prolog 
allows for a more declarative programming style. 
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script = named-clause * 


script. file syntax 
query syntax 


Essential Term Syntax 





reference to denotable object 
compound term 
anonymous predicate-operator-valued (“lambda”) term 


named predicate-operator-valued (“function quote”) term 
“application” term 


Gratuitous Term Syntax 


query = imports? ( varname* ) clause-body ; 
imports = { varname+ } 
named-clause ::= opname anon-clause 
anon-clause —::= ( term*) clause-body? ; 
clause-body n= term+ 
term literal 
n= varname 
= opname ( term* ) 
:= FN imports? ( anon-clause+ ) 
=? opname arity-spec? 
:= ( term) ( term*) 
n= # constname 
= [ lerm*] 
n= [ term+ | term] 
arity-spec = / integer 


named constant (= corresponding literal number) 
C] =nil(), (lerm] = cons(term,nil()), etc... 
({ terml | term2] = cons(terml, term2), etc... 





Figure 1: Complete Syntax of ASTLOG 


The problems with using Prolog are two-fold. First 
there is the issue of efficiency. Second, we must rep- 
resent the AST for our source program in the Prolog 
database. Large programs (10° — 10° lines) will result 
in correspondingly large Prolog databases, most likely 
with a significant performance penalty. 

We finesse the second problem by not attempting to 
import the source program’s AST at all, instead opt- 
ing to modify the interpretation of the predicates and 
queries of Prolog so as to be applicable to external 
objects rather than just facts provable in the existing 
database. Removing reasons that require the database 
to grow beyond the initial script creates significant op- 
portunities for optimization. This, however, requires 
removing primitives like assert() and retract() that 
allow for the dynamic (re)definition or removal of pred- 
icates, which in turn removes many higher-order logi- 
cal features that are defined in terms of them. Fortu- 
nately, some of the more essential ones can be restored 
at relatively little cost. 


2 Elements of ASTLOG 


Figure 1 gives the complete syntax for our language, 
ASTLOG. The ASTLOG interpreter reads a script of 
user-defined predicate operator definitions and then 
runs one or more queries. 

As in Prolog, the definition of a user-defined predi- 
cate operator is composed of one or more clauses. A 
compound term opname(term,...) appearing at top 
level in a clause body is interpreted as a predicate, 
whether opname be primitive or user-defined. In the 
latter case, the script is searched for a defining clause 
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whose head terms successfully unify with the respec- 
tive operand terms of the given compound term, vari- 
ables are bound accordingly, and the terms of the 
clause body are likewise interpreted. The clause suc- 
ceeds (i. e., is found to be true) if all of its body terms 
succeed. Whenever a clause head fails to unify, or a 
clause body term is fails (i. e., is found to be false), or 
any primitive term fails by the rules of evaluation of 
that primitive, we backtrack to the last point where 
there was a choice (e. g., of clauses to try for a given 
compound term) and continue. 

A query is a clause whose head terms are all vari- 
ables. Ultimately, whenever all terms of a query body 
succeed, the bindings of any variables listed in the 
query head (ghead) are reported. Otherwise, we re- 
port failure. Thus far, this is all exactly like Prolog. 


2.1 Objects 


ASTLOG refers to external objects. Given a C/C++ 
compiler front end that provides a (C++) interface 
to the syntactic/semantic data structures built dur- 
ing the parse of a given program, it is simple to graft 
this onto the core of ASTLOG so that it may recognize 
object references corresponding to 


e whole C/C++ programs, 
e single files, 
e symbols, 


e AST nodes (including statements, expressions, and 
declarations), and 
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e C/C++ type descriptions. 


For the purposes of ASTLOG, an object is simply some 
external entity that is significant for its identity and 
for the primitive predicates that it may satisfy. To 
simplify the language we regard the traditional con- 
stants (integers, floats, and strings) to be references 
to “external” objects as well, though one could just as 
easily take the converse view in which the universe of 
object references is just a (very large) pool of constants 
(“atoms” in the usual Prolog terminology). 

In any case, object references are terms in ASTLOG. 
Only references to equal objects can unify, equal- 
ity meaning numeric equality for numbers, same- 
sequence-of-characters for strings, and identity for all 
other classes of objects. Only objects that have deno- 
tations (numbers, strings and the unique null object *) 
can find their way into scripts. 


2.2 The Current Object 


The first significant departure from the Prolog model is 
that a query or predicate term always evaluates under 
an ambient current object. Every query and every term 
being evaluated as a predicate is not so much a stand- 
alone statement that may or may not be intrinsically 
true (i. e., provable from the “facts” in the script) as it 
is a specification that may or may not be satisfied by 
the current object, or, alternatively, a pattern that may 
or may not match the current object. For example, in 
Prolog 
odd(3) 


always succeeds by virtue of 3 being odd or because 
the “fact” odd(3) exists in the script somewhere. By 
contrast, in ASTLOG 


odd() 


succeeds if the current object happens to be the integer 
3, fails if the current object is 4, and raises an error 
if the current object is the string "Hi mom". Another 
way to view this is that every predicate term takes an 
extra, hidden current-object operand. 

While one normally only expects to see compound 
(and application) terms in predicate position, ASTLOG 
allows variables and object references there as well. 
The rules for matching are as follows: 


e An object reference matches the current object iff 
it references an equal object. 


e A bound variable matches according as whatever 
term it is bound to. 


e An unbound variable gets bound to reference the 
current object (and thus automatically matches 
it). 
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e A compound term whose operator is defined via 
clauses matches iff there exists a clause whose 
head operands unify with the term operands and 
whose body terms themselves all match the cur- 
rent object. 


Section 3.1 describes the operator-valued and applica- 
tion terms. 

The evaluation rules for compound terms having 
primitive operators are widely varied, however the 
operands are usually treated one of two ways: 


1. (foo-pred) requiring the operand to be match some 
object (which becomes the current object for that 
evaluation), not necessarily the same current ob- 
ject as that which the full term is being matched 
against. For example, the operand of strlen (see 
Figure 2) and the second operand of with are 
treated this way. 


2. (foo) requiring the operand be an object reference, 
whether this be a literal or an object-reference- 
bound variable. The operands of re, gt, and the 
first operand of with are treated this way. 


Most primitives also expect a current object to be of 
a particular kind and raise an error if confronted with 
something different. 

The use of an implicit current object is not by it- 
self an increase in expressivity. If we had, in a Prolog 
database, terms representing the various AST nodes, 
there would be a fairly straightforward translation of 
ASTLOG terms into Prolog terms, one in which we sim- 
ply modify all terms to make the current object an 
explicit operand. 

Nevertheless, ASTLOG programs exhibit a distinct 
style of programming. Consider as an example that 
we might, in a typical functional language, write a 
function call 

strlen(string) 


to find the length of the string returned by the ex- 
pression string. Here the length result is implicitly 
returned to the context of the call. In Prolog, the nat- 
ural style would be to express this as a relation 


strlen(string, length) 


which stipulates that length is in fact the length of 
string. In ASTLOG, we would write 


strlen(length-pred) 


where now it is the string argument that is implic- 
itly supplied (as the current object) by the context 
while the length result is returned to the subterm 
length-pred, which in turn can be some arbitrary term 
expecting a numeric current object as its implicit ar- 
gument. For example, given an odd() predicate as 
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and (object-pred,...) 
The current object satisfies every object-pred operand. 


or (object-pred,...) 
The current object satisfies some object-pred operand. 


if (object-pred, then-pred, else-pred) 

The current object satisfies then-pred or else-pred ac- 
cording as it satisfies or fails to satisfy object-pred 
(once; if object-pred matches but then-pred does not, 
we do not retry object-pred). 


not (object-pred) 
= if (object-pred, or(), and()) 


with (object, object-pred) 
object satisfies object-pred (outer current object is ig- 
nored). 


strlen (integer-pred) 
The current string object has length satisfying 
integer-pred. 


re(string) 

The regular expression string matches the current 
string. 

gt (integer) 

The current integer is greater than integer. 

minus (integer-pred, integer) 

integer-pred matches the current integer + integer. 
minus (integer, integer-pred) 

integer-pred matches integer — the current integer. 
(An error is raised if neither operand of a minus term 
is an integer object reference.) 


plus (integer-pred, integer) 
integer-pred matches the current integer — integer. 


Figure 2: Some core ASTLOG primitives 
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above, the term strlen(odd()) would match any string 
consisting of an odd number of characters. It is this 
“inside-out functional” evaluation strategy that makes 
ASTLOG well-suited to constructing anchored patterns 
to match tree-like structures. 


2.3. Examples 


Given the set of AST node primitives in Figure 3, we 
could write 


and(op(#=), kid(#LEFT, asym(sname("foo")))) 


which would be satisified by any AST node that is an 
assignment (=) expression whose left-hand side is itself 
a symbol expression where the symbol name is "foo". 
Here, #= and #LEFT are numeric literals for the assign- 
ment node opcode and the assignment target’s child- 
index, respectively. 

To define a predicate assignment/2 to match as- 
signment nodes, a script could include the clause 


assignment(target, value) 
<  op(#=), 
kid(#LEFT, target), 
kid(#RIGHT, value); 


which would then allow writing the previous term as 
assignment(asym(sname("foo")), _) 


As in Prolog, the underscore (_) is “wild-card” vari- 
able, i. e., one that is internally given a distinct iden- 
tity so as not to be conflated with any other instances 
of _. Such a variable, being guaranteed to be unbound, 
will match any object or unify with any term. 

Defining a general purpose node-traversal predicate 
is also straightforward 


somenode(pred) 


<- or(pred, kid(_, somenode(pred))); 


Given this definition, an attempt to match 
somenode(test) to a given node will create an instance 
of the defining clause of somenode/1 above with pred 
bound to test. Satisfying the clause body requires that 
either pred match the current node, or, if (when) that 
fails, that kid(_,somenode(pred)) match the current 
node. The latter in turn will attempt to match the 
variable _ with 0 (easy) and the term somenode(pred) 
with the first child, and, when that fails, _ with 1 and 
somenode(pred) with the second child, etc... Making 
the interpreter fail and backtrack after each hit (in the 
usual manner of Prolog) eventually causes test to be 
matched with the original node and all of its descen- 
dants. 
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e parent(ast-pred) 
This AST node is not a root node and its parent sat- 
isfies ast-pred. 


e kid(integer-pred, ast-pred) 
This AsT node has a child satisfying ast-pred whose 
(0-based) index satisfies integer-pred. 


e kidcount(inleger-pred) 
The number of children of this AST node satisfies 
integer-pred. 


© op(integer-pred) 
The opcode of this AST node satisfies integer-pred. 


© atype(type-pred) 
This AsT node has a return type satisfying type-pred. 


e asym(symbol-pred) 
This AST node is a symbol satisfying symbol-pred. 


© aconst(const-pred) 
This AST node is a constant (integer, float or string) 
satisfying const-pred. 

e sname(string-pred) 


This symbol’s name satisfies string-pred. 


There are named constants available for designating the 
opcodes of various kinds of nodes for use in op() terms, and 
the indices of particular children for use in kid() terms. 





Figure 3: Some primitive node and symbol predicates 


So, if we issue the query 


(v) < somenode( 
assignment(asym(sname("foo")), v) 


h 


on the root node of some function’s AST, we obtain, via 
the successive bindings reported for v on each hit, all 
of the expressions assigned to variables named "foo" 
within that function. 

As an example that makes less trivial use of back- 
tracking, consider the problem of whether two trees 
have the same structure (i. e.., root nodes have the 
same opcode and all corresponding children have the 
same structure). 


sametree(node) 
<- op(nodeop), 
with(node, op(nodeop)), 
not(and(with(node, kid(n,nkid)), 
kid(n, not(sametree(nkid))))); 


This defines a predicate sametree(node) that holds iff 
node is a reference to an AST node with the same struc- 
ture as the current object. The first line of the clause 
body binds the current node’s opcode to nodeop, the 
second line compares that to the opcode of node, while 
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the remaining lines search for children whose subtrees 
have distinct structure. The term kid(n,nkid) will 
match each child of node, since both variables are ini- 
tially unbound. If sametree(nkid) happens to be true 
of the corresponding child of the current node, the in- 
ner not fails and we go back and try another child of 
node. If sametree(nkid) happens to be true of ev- 
ery corresponding child of the current node, then the 
enclosing not and thus the outer sametree(node) in- 
vocation succeeds. 

The preceding version of sametree/1 is a purely 
structural comparison; there is no attempt to take ac- 
count of the commutativity/associativity of the vari- 
ous operators, e. g.,a+b and b+a are not considered 
the same. If, say, we did want to consider commuta- 
tivity, we could define 


csametree (node) 
<- op(nodeop), 
with(node,op(nodeop)), 
kidcount (if (with(nodeop, commutes()), 
any_perm(perm) , 
id_perm(perm))), 
not (and(with(node,kid(corresp(perm,n) , 
nkid)), 
kid(n,not (csametree(nkid))))); 


along with suitable definitions of 


commutes() 
the current integer is the opcode of a commutative 
operator, 


any_perm( perm) 
perm is any permutation of the sequence 0, ..., 
((current-object) — 1), 


id_perm(perm) 
perm is the identity permutation of the sequence 
0, ..., ((current-object) — 1), 


corresp(perm, n) 
permutation perm takes the current integer to 
something matching n. 


Here, permutations can be represented by list terms. 
Note that since all of the commutative C/C++ opera- 
tors are, in fact, binary, this all simplifies significantly. 

It should, incidentally, be clear that there is nothing 
about the core language that is specifically tailored for 
the examination of compiler-produced AsTs, let alone 
ASTs for a given language. The language in fact lends 
itself to the examination of a wide variety of exter- 
nal structures, e. g., hierarchical file systems, or col- 
lections of web pages. All that is needed is a suitable 
collection of primitive ASTLOG predicates for querying 
said structures. 
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// FOLLOW_STMT(P1 P2) 
J/ <=> Pi and P2 are true of consecutive statements in this AST 


follow_stmt (pi, p2) 
<- if (op(#FUNCTION) , 
kid(#FUNCTION/BODY, follow_stmt(p1,p2,*)), 
follow_stmt (p1,p2,*)); 


follow_stmt(p1, p2, after) 


<- cond(op(#BLOCK) , follow_block_stmt(pi, p2, after), 
op(#IF) , kid (not (#IF/PRED) ,follow_stmt(p1, p2, after)), 
op(#SWITCH) , kid(#SWITCH/BODY, follow_stmt(p1, p2, after)), 
op (#WHILE) , follow_iter_stmt(#WHILE/BODY,p1, p2, after), 
op(#D0), follow_iter_stmt (#DO/BODY, pi, p2, after), 
op(#FOR) , follow_iter_stmt(#FOR/BODY, pi, p2, after), 


or(op(#LABEL) ,op(#CASE) ,op(#DEFAULT)) , 
kid(#LABELSTMT/STMT, follow_stmt(p1, p2, after)), 


follow_simple_stmt(p1, p2, after)); 


follow_simple_stmt(p1, p2, after) 
<- with(after, not(*)), pi, with(after, first_stmt(p2)); 


follow_iter_stmt (nbody,p1,p2,after) 
<- or(follow_simple_stmt(p1, p2, after), 
and(this, kid(nbody, follow_stmt(p1, p2, this)))); 


follow_block_stmt(p1, p2, after) 
<- and(kid(minus(next,1), first), 
if (kid(next, second), 
with(first, follow_stmt(p1, p2, second)), 
with(first, follow_stmt(p1, p2, after)))); 


first_stmt (p) 
<- if (op(#BLOCK) , 
kid(0,first_stmt(p)), 
stmt); 


// CASEFALL() 
// emits all locations of switch-case fallthroughs in this AST tree 
casefall() 
<- follow_stmt (and (not (op(or(#BREAK, #CONTINUE,#GOTO,#RETURN))) ,first), 
op(#CASE)) , 
with(first,sfa(emit("Fall through to next case."))); 


Figure 4: Actual ASTLOG code for follow-_stmt and how one uses it to find case statement fallthroughs. The cond 
operator is an if-then-elseif- construct, that is, cond(p,, e1, py, €2,-.., €) is equivalent to if(p,, 1, if(po, e2,...e)). 
sfa(emit(string)) always succeeds and, as a side-effect, emits the source location of the current AST node in 
grep-output form. 
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flatten(test, lst) 
<- flatten(test, lst, []); 


flatten(test, head, tail) 
<- if(test, 
first(head, hrest), 
unify(head, hrest)), 
flattenkids(test, 0, hrest, tail); 


flattenkids(test, n, head, tail) 
<- if(kid(n, flatten(test, head, mid)), 
and(with(n, minus(nplusi,1)), 
flattenkids(test, nplusi, 
mid, tail)), 
unify(head, tail)); 


first([olrest],rest) <- 0; 
unify (x,x); 





Figure 5: Definition of flatten 


3 Higher order features 


We have already included some of the non-1st-order 
features of Prolog, notably “cut” (in the form of if () 
and the corresponding notion of negation, not(). 
There are others that turn out to be essential as well. 


3.1 Lambdas and Applications 


One may observe that, in somenode(test), because this 
is an existential query, it does not matter that we are 
matching the same term test to every node of the tree. 
If variables in test get bound as a result of matching 
a given node, those bindings will be undone prior to 
advancing to the next node. 

If one instead wants to write a conjunctive predicate 
over all tree nodes, say 


flatten(test, list) 


which holds if list is a list of all descendant nodes 
satisfying test, — we give a definition in Figure 5 — 
this will not work correctly if test contains any vari- 
ables that are bound during the course of matching any 
node; said variables will stay bound for the duration 
of the flatten evaluation. 

Even in an existential query, there is the possibility 
that the test being passed in will itself need to take a 
parameter. For example, one might imagine defining 
a version of sametree that also requires an additional 
user-specified test to hold at each corresponding pair 
of nodes. If test is a mere compound term, it can be 
matched against one of the nodes, but not both. 

Thus we introduce “application” terms and 
operator-valued terms (“lambdas”). For an applica- 
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flatten2(test, lst) 
<- flatten2(test, lst, []); 


flatten2(test, head, tail) 
<- if ((test) (value), 
unify(head, [valuelhrest]), 
unify(head, hrest)), 
flatten2kids(test, 0, hrest, tail); 


flatten2kids(test, n, head, tail) 
<- if(kid(n, flatten2(test, head, mid)), 
and(with(n, minus(nplusi,1)), 
flatten2kids(test, nplusi, 
mid, tail)), 
unify(head, tail)); 


unify (x,x); 
eS 


Figure 6: Parameterized version, flatten2 


tion (fterm)(term,...) to match the current object, 
the term fterm must be (or be a variable bound to) a 
predicate-operator-valued term, which will either be 


e a reference, ’foo/3 to a named predicate oper- 
ator, in which case the application evaluates ex- 
actly as the corresponding compound term would, 
or 


e an anonymous predicate operator 
FN{importvars...}(anon-clauses...), in which 
case the application evaluates almost exactly as 
if there were a named _ predicate-operator de- 
fined by the given clauses and this were a com- 
pound term on that operator. The difference is 
that any variables of those clauses that are also 
on the {importvars...} list are identified with 
the correspondingly-named variables in the clause 
where the FN term occurs lexically. 


An FN term with imports can be thought of as a kind 
of closure. 
The parameterized version of flatten, namely 


flatten2(test, list) 


which holds iff List is a list of all x corresponding to 
descendants that (test)(z) matches, is defined in Fig- 
ure 6. 

The parameterized version of sametree is invoked 
as 

sametree(node, equiv) 

which holds iff node is a reference to an AST node with 
the same tree structure as the current node and, for 
every descendant n of node, the corresponding node in 
the current tree satisfies equiv(n); this predicate is de- 
fined in Figure 7. This definition demonstrates the use 
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sametree (node, equiv) 
<- unify (same, 
FN{same, equiv} 
( (node) 
<- op(nodeop), 
with (node,op(nodeop)) , 
(equiv) (node) , 
not (and(with(node,kid(n,nkid)), 
kid(n,not ((same) (nkid))))))), 
(same) (node) ; 


Figure 7: Parameterized version of sametree 


of import lists, both to define a recursive anonymous 
predicate, and to make equiv available at once to all 
evaluations of that predicate. Given that definition, 
the following 


sametree(node, 
FN((n) < if(aconst(c), 
with(n, aconst(c)), 


and());)) 


would then test whether the current tree has the same 
structure as underneath node and such that all corre- 
sponding constants are the same. 


3.2 Queries as Objects 


Sometimes one wishes to build a collection or some 
other kind of aggregate of all objects found by a query. 
Unfortunately, when backtracking to get to the next 
hit, information about the previous hit will generally 
be lost. One solution is to rewrite the query into a 
conjunctive form, as we did in the previous section 
converting writing flatten as a conjunctive version 
of somenode (see Figure 5). We can already see that 
even in simple cases this process can be non-trivial and 
is not readily generalized. 

It may also be the case for some conjunctive queries 
that they require memory proportional to the size of 
the data structure being searched, instead of merely 
memory proportional to the depth of the data struc- 
ture. Judicious use of if () — ASTLOG’s moral equiv- 
alent of the cut operator — can avoid this, but this is 
sometimes cumbersome to get right. 

As it happens, Prolog provides a number of set- 
predicates for accumulating query results. For exam- 
ple, 

bagof(x, term, list) 


binds list to a list of the bindings of x corresponding 
to each instance where termholds true. Unfortunately, 
this is usually implemented in terms of assert and 
retract, meaning we would have to abandon the idea 
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e query (fterm, query-pred) 
The embedded query state object created from fterm 
satisfies query-pred. 

e qnext (pred, thisquery-pred, nertquery-pred) 
If the current embedded query state is a failure, 
pred is true, otherwise the current object satisfies 
thisquery-pred and, after the embedded query is ad- 
vanced to the next hit or to failure, the resulting query 
state satisfies nexrtquery-pred. 

e qget (object-pred,...) 
Each object-pred matches the object bound to the 
corresponding variable in the head of the embedded 
query corresponding to the current query state ob- 
ject. An error will be raised if the embedded query 
has failed or if any head variable is not bound to an 
object. 


Figure 8: Embedded Query State Primitives 


of keeping our script small and fixed. Even just adding 
this as a new primitive is dubious if we have to add, 
say, another new primitive to merely count query hits, 
and yet more new primitives for each accumulation 
method anyone dreams up. 

The key observation is that the execution model of 
ASTLOG allows for the possibility of treating some sub- 
set of its own internal structures as “external” objects 
which can then serve as the current object of various 
kinds of queries. To be sure, some care needs to be ex- 
ercised, since the internal structures of ASTLOG are not 
static the way the program ASTs are. We can however, 
take a query whose hits we wish to accumulate, and 
encapsulate its state after a given hit as an ASTLOG 
object. Such an embedded query in a given state can 
now be the current object for the evaluation of some 
other predicate term. We thus only need to provide 
suitable primitive predicates applicable to query-state 
objects that may be used in such a term. Figure 8 lists 
these primitives. 

Using this mechanism, it is then possible to define 
a wide variety of accumulators of query results. Given 
an AST node, and a query to see if there exists a de- 
scendant satisfying test(x) 


() <- somenode(test(x)); 


the corresponding query to count the number of de- 
scendants satisfying test (x) would be 


(n) <- query(FN(() <- somenode(test(x));), 


qcount(n)); 


where qcount/1 is defined as in Figure 9. Evaluat- 
ing the query() term starts an embedded query corre- 
sponding to the first operand and builds a query state 
object representing the resulting first state (first hit 
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qcount(n) <- qcount(0, n); 


qcount(sofar, return) 
<- qnext(unify(sofar, return), 
with(sofar, minus(sofarp1,1)), 
qcount(sofarp1, return)); 


qlist (1st) 
<- qnext(unify(1st, []), 
qget (first(lst,rest)), 
qlist(rest)); 


// utilities 
first([olrest],rest) <- 0; 
unify (x,x); 





Figure 9: Query Accumulators qcount and qlist 


or failure). This object then becomes the current ob- 
ject to which we try to match qcount(n). It is the 
qnext() term therein that does the actual work. If the 
query-state is a success state, we increment the count 
of hits thus far (sofar), advance the embedded query, 
and recursively try to match a qcount term to the new 
state. If the query-state is a failure, we unify the count 
of hits thus far with the return variable. 


To build a list of bindings for x corresponding to the 
query hits, we can do 


(list) < query(FN((x) <- somenode(test(x));), 


qlist(list)); 


which is essentially the same as before except that now 
qlist(list) uses qget to examine the query state. 
Since the embedded query has only one head vari- 
able x, the qget term must likewise have at most one 
operand. 


Some care is required when using embedded queries 
to phrase them so that the head variables will always 
be bound to objects. qget() will in fact raise an er- 
ror if a head variable is not bound to an object. This 
requirement is crucial since, with a non-object term, 
there is no guarantee that said term will remain in- 
tact when the embedded query backtracks to the next 
state. Better to keep terms constructed by an embed- 
ded query from polluting the outer world. 


The mechanism is also somewhat impure in that 
evaluating a qnext on a given query state object es- 
sentially destroys that object. Subsequent attempts to 
match additional terms against that query state will 
raise an error since the state of a query is lost once we 
advance it. 
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4 Implementation 


ASTLOG has been implemented as an interpreter in 
roughly 11,000 lines of C++ for the core ASTLOG in- 
terpreter and supporting utilities. Another 1100 lines 
define the roughly 60 primitives and supporting struc- 
tures to invoke the various functions of the Ast library. 
Coverage of the library APT is in not entirely complete, 
but it is sufficient to perform various interesting tasks: 


e Finding all instances of a simple assignment ex- 
pression (=) occurring in any boolean context, for 
example, 


if ((major == SORTM) 
|| (major == MEMORYM) 
|| ((major == BUFFERM) 
&& (minor = B_NOIO))) 


e Finding all instances of an equality-test (==) or 
dereference expression occurring in any void con- 
text (i. e., where results are discarded); the con- 
verse to the previous problem. 


e Finding all case statement fall-throughs, i. e., 
where the preceding statement is not a break. 


e Finding various patterns of irreducible control- 
flow in functions. 


e Obtaining all static call-graph edges. 


e Computing the McCabe cyclomatic complexity 
{MceC76] of a function. Our code to do so looks 
like 


mccabe(n) <- query( 
FN(()<- somenode( 
op (or (#IF,#FOR, #D0, 
#WHILE, #CASE, 
#7, #11 ,#&&)));) 
qcount (minus (n,1)) 


Jig 


which might be compared with the 17-line version 
in Aria [DR96]. Admittedly, fairness would prob- 
ably entail including the definitions of somenode 
and qcount as well. 


e Finding gaps (unused space due to alignment 
rules) in structure definitions; this is a matter of 
traversing C type structures rather than ASTs. 


A typical running time (on a 200MHz Pentium P6 with 
64meg of RAM) for a one-pass search that evaluates 
a simple predicate on every AST node in Microsoft 
SQLserver (roughly 450,000 lines, 4300 functions) is 
roughly 10 minutes, of which 7.5 minutes are taken up 
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by the AST library building the actual trees. For Mi- 
crosoft Word (roughly 2,000,000 lines) the correspond- 
ing times are 45-60 minutes of which about 30 minutes 
is taken up by the tree builder. 

Though this dreadfully slow in comparison with 
grep, these times are arguably acceptable in compar- 
ison with the times taken by the actual compiler — 
what one might expect for a tool that requires the use 
of compiler’s data structures. One is, of course, free 
to write arbitrarily non-linear programs in ASTLOG, so 
there are no guarantees. In any case we would doubt- 
less see a certain amount of speedup if we actually were 
to attempt some kind of compilation of the ASTLOG 
code. 


5 Conclusions and Future Work 


We have described a language for doing syntax-level 
analysis for C/C++ programs, though the core lan- 
guage is, in fact, adaptable to many other kinds of 
structures. As with previous such tools, the utility 
to users who are thus no longer required to write 
their own parse/semantic-analysis phase is apparent. 
The contribution here is a pattern language sufficiently 
powerful to provide traversal possibilites beyond what 
is naturally available in prior awk-like frameworks 
while avoiding some of the inefficiencies of importing 
the entire program structure into a logical inference 
engine. The Pan work [BGV90] stressed the need to 
partition code and data; this we have done in a rather 
straightforward way. The surprise is that the Prolog- 
with-an-ambient-current-object model turns out to be 
so well suited to analyzing treelike structures. 
To be sure, there are various rough edges: 


1. As already noted, embedded queries are slightly 
unsafe; there may exist a more robust set of primi- 
tives to use. Some form of type inference to detect 
unsafe uses of qnext may also be worth consider- 
ing. More generally, there is the issue of typing 
of ASTLOG expressions to reduce the incidence of 
unbound variables or objects of the wrong type 
appearing as operands where object-references of 
a particular type are required. 


2. Occasionally, we run up against the generally 
cumbersome nature of arithmetic in Prolog, which 
is arguably worse in ASTLOG. The “inside-out 
functional” nature of ASTLOG may be good for 
AST patterns, but it can make arithmetic opera- 
tions like 


with(n, divide(minus(x, 1), 2)) 


downright unreadable. Algebraic syntax could 


help, e. g., 
with(n, (x — 1)/2) 
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but even so, one must stare at this pretty hard to 
realize that n is being multiplied by 2 and then 
incremented by 1. 
One possibility is to complicate the language by 
introducing actual “forward” functional operator 
definitions. For example, with such forward op- 
erators for addition and multiplication, one could 
then write 

with(2 *n+1,x) 
where the appearance of the + (plus) term in 
a slot normally requiring an object reference in- 
vokes the forward return-value-to-context defi- 
nition of the operator + to sum its operands 
rather than the usual “backward” return-value- 
to-operand definition (see Figure 2) in which one 
operand is treated as a predicate. 


3. Though there is a surprising amount of mileage to 
be had via instantiating terms with unbound vari- 
ables in them, there are those occasions when a 
genuinely mutable data structure is required. For- 
tunately, given the strong partition between the 
script/database and the objects, having mutable 
objects exist and primitives that side-effect them 
when they match would not disrupt ASTLOG’s ex- 
ecution model. 


4. Currently, new primitives need to be manually 
written. Given the current collection of macros 
available, this is not actually an arduous task. 
Still, while language-independence was not one 
of our priorities, given that the core language is 
rather language-independent anyway, one would 
hope for a more automatic means of adapting 
ASTLOG to work with other language parsers, per- 
haps by adapting GENII [Dev92] or some similar 
tool to generate code for the basic primitive pred- 
icate operators for a fresh language. 
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Appendix 


For those who would prefer to see a slightly more for- 
mal description, we include a brief outline of an oper- 
ational semantics for ASTLOG in Figure 10, one that 
bears some resemblance to the actual implementation. 

For any given term that is not an object reference, 
one may imagine there being numerous instances of 
that term in existence at any given time. We differen- 
tiate the various instances by assigning each a unique 
frame identifier (f) which is only significant for its 
identity. A variable v occurring within a given term ¢ 
may, for a particular instance (f,[t]) of that term, 
be bound to some object o or other term instance 
(f',[t’]), this being indicated by having a binding, 
i.e., one of (f,[v]) ~ 0 or (f,[v]) ~ (f', [t’]) present 
in the current binding stack, which in turn is nothing 
more than a list of bindings. The semantic function 
vlookup(B, (f, [t])) returns 


e (f, [t]) itself if ¢ is not a variable. 

e 1 if the variable ¢ is not bound in B. 

e oif (f,[t]) ~ ois in B 

¢ vlookup(B, (f’, [¢’])) if (f, [4]) ~ (f', [t]) is in B. 


At any given time, the full state of our abstract ma- 
chine is described by a failure of the form Bt C:: F 
which consists of 


e the current binding stack B, 


e the current continuation C = (o, f,g,C'), which 
in turn consists of a current object o, a current 
frame identifier f, a current goal, usually a term, 
but this can also be one of the auxiliary goals 
“apply(...)” or “cut(...),” and finally another 
continuation C’ to which we advance if the goal 
succeeds 


e the next failure F, to which we advance if the 


current goal fails. 


Note that unlike the case where the goal succeeds, fail- 
ure may involve undoing one or more bindings; thus, 
a failure (F’) contains its own binding stack (a subset 
of B) whereas the continuations (C, C’) do not. 

The bottom half of Figure 10 (partially) defines a 
transition relation between states of the abstract ma- 
chine. Given an initial current object o and a query 
[query] with n head variables, we take the initial state 
to be 


Fo = [] - (0, fo. apply(fo, [query]. vi,.--, Vn), yes) 2: 
If there is a sequence of transitions 


Fo —* By F yes: Fy 
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then we have a hit and the various query head bindings 
are available as vlookup(Bj, (fo, [[vi])) for i = 1...n. 
Likewise, if 


F;, —* By F yes :: Fra 


then we have a (hk + 1)th hit. 
The semantic function 


mgu(B, f,fiti,...,tn]. fs [A ---. th) 


returns an augmented binding stack that includes B 
together with those additional bindings that make up 
the most general unifier of the respective term in- 
stances (f,[ti]) with (f’,[[t{]), etc.... If there is no 
most general unifier, mgu() returns ufail. 

In the actual implementation, because the script is 
fixed, we may precompute at load time mgus of all 
pairs of same-operator-and-arity compound terms oc- 
curring in the script, making clause invocation no more 
expensive than a function call in many cases. We also 
omit the “occurs check” [SS86] for the run-time por- 
tion of unification (i.e., where we're transitively fol- 
lowing variable bindings), with the usual increase in 
speed and infinite-loop risk. Thus far, unification has 
played a somewhat smaller role in ASTLOG scripts than 
expected, so there’s some question whether we need to 
be doing even this much. 

As noted above objects only unify with equal ob- 
jects. The idea of allowing an object to unify with 
a compound predicate term that matches it has been 
considered, but rejected due to the significant compli- 
cations it would introduce. Also, once one has subgoals 
being attempted during the course of unification, the 
user’s control over evaluation order is drastically re- 
duced, something to be avoided if one is interested in 
having users being able to write efficient scripts. 


nn. —— oo N]|Wn  —0—om™” 
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Comp Terms = Op Terms + LambdaTerms + App Terms fop(t1,...)], [FN(clauses)], [(fterm)(t1,... 


NonObjTerms = Vars + Comp Terms [var] 
Terms = NonObjTerms + Objects Jo] 
Goals = Terms [¢] 
+Framelds x LambdaTerms x Terms* apply(f, [fterm], [ta,...]) 
+Failures x Terms cut(/, [t]) 
Objects oO 
Framelds if 
Bindings = (Framelds x Vars) (f,[v]) ~ 0 
x (Objects + (Framelds x NonObjTerms))) (f,0v]) ~ Cf’, (el) 
BindingStacks = Bindings* B 


Conts = (Objects x Framelds x Goals x Conts) + {yes} (0, f, [t], C) 
Failures = ((BindingStacks + {ufail}) x Conts x Failures) BRC ak 
+{no} 


vlookup : BindingStacks x Framelds x NonObjTerms + {1} + Objects + (Framelds x NonObjTerms) 
flookup : OpIds x N + {1} + LambdaTerms 
frames : BindingStacks + P(Framelds) 
mgu : BindingStacks x Framelds x Terms” x Framelds x Terms” — BindingStacks + {ufail} 


Bt (0, f,fo],C):: F — BEC: F 


oxo’ 
Bt (0, f,fo'],C) : F — F 


vlookup(B, (f, [var])) = (/’, [term]]) 
Bk (0, f, [var],C) : F — BE (0, f', [term], C) :: F 


vlookup(B, (f, [var])) =L 
BF (0, f, [var], C) : F — [@B,(f,[var]) ~o] FC: F 


vlookup(B, (f,[tiJ)) = 0 
BE (0, f,[with(h,t2)],C) = F — BE(o,f,[a],C)aF 


flookup(fop], n) = flerm, flerm AL 
BE (0, f, [op(a,..., an)],C) : F — BE (0, f,apply(/, [term], [ai,...,@n]),C) : F 


vlookup(B, (f, [fterm])) = (f', [fterm’]) 
BF (0, f, [(fterm)(a1,...,@n)],C) : F —+ BE (0, f,apply(f’, [fterm’], [ai,..., @al)yC) 2 F 


BF (0, f,apply(f’, [FN{ii,...}O],[ai,...,an]),C) : F — F 


f" ¢ frames(B), B' = mgu((@B, (f”, [ii]) ~ (", fia)... J, far... ends £7, [a ---, tn) 


Bt (o, f,apply(f’, [FN{i1,...}((4,..., tn) body, ...; clausez...)], fai,..., aaj),C) 3 F 
— B' (0, f", Jand(body, ...)],C) 
(BE (0, fapply(f’, [FN{i1,...}(clausez...)],[ar,..-, @nJ))C) : F) 


ufail F (0, f, [é],C) :: F — F 


BF (o,f, Jand(t1, ¢2)],C) :: F— BF (0, f, [ti], (0, f, [te], C)) s F 
BE (0, f, Jor(ti, t2)], C) : F— BF (0, f, [ti], C) : (BE (0, f, [te], C) : F) 
Bt (o, f, [if (th, to, ta)],C) : F— BE (o,f, [er], (0, f, cut(F, [t2]), C)) =: (BE (0, f, [ta], C) = F) 
BF (0, f,cut(F", [t]), C) : F— BF (0, f, [e], C) ss F" 


Figure 10: Outline of ASTLOG Operational Semantics 
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Abstract 


The KHEPERA system is a toolkit for the rapid im- 
plementation and long-term maintenance of domain 
specific languages (DSLs). Our viewpoint is that 
DSLs are most easily implemented via source-to- 
source translation from the DSL into another lan- 
guage and that this translation should be based on 
simple parsing, sophisticated tree-based analysis and 
manipulation, and source generation using pretty- 
printing techniques. KHEPERA emphasizes the use 
of familiar, pre-existing tools and provides support 
for transformation replay and debugging for the DSL 
processor and end-user programs. In this paper, we 
present an overview of our approach, including im- 
plementation details and a short example. 


1 Introduction 


Domain specific languages (DSL) can often be im- 
plemented as a source-to-source translator composed 
with a processor for another language. For example, 
PIC [8], a classic “little language” for typesetting 
figures, is translated into troff, a general-purpose 
typesetting language. Language composition can be 
extended in either direction: the CHEM language 
[1], a DSL used for drawing chemical structures, is 
translated into PIC, while troff is commonly trans- 
lated into PostScript. 


Other DSLs translate into general-purpose high-level 
programming languages. For example, ControlH, a 
DSL for the domain of real-time Guidance, Naviga- 
tion, and Control (GN&C) software, translates into 
Ada [5]; and RIsLA, a DSL for financial engineering, 
translates into COBOL [18]. 


The composition of a DSL processor with (for ex- 


ample) a C compiler is attractive because it pro- 
vides portability over a large class of architectures, 
while achieving performance through the near uni- 
versal availability of architecture-specific optimizing 
C compilers. 


Yet there are some drawbacks to this approach. 
While DSLs are often simpler than general purpose 
programming languages, the domain-specific infor- 
mation available may result in a generated program 
that can be much larger and substantially different 
in structure than the original code written in the 
DSL. This can make debugging very difficult: an 
exception raised on some line of an incomprehensi- 
ble C program generated by the DSL processor is a 
long way removed in abstraction from the DSL input 
program. 


Since the DSL processor is composed with a native 
high-level compiler, and does not have to perform 
machine-code generation or optimization, we believe 
that there are some basic differences between the 
construction of a compiler for a general purpose pro- 
gramming language and the construction of a trans- 
lator for a DSL. Our view is that DSL translation is 
most simply expressed as 


1. simple parsing of input into an abstract syntax 
tree (AST), 


2. translation via sophisticated tree-based analysis 
and manipulation, and 


3. output source generation using versatile pretty- 
printing techniques. 


We add the additional caveat that the translation 
process retain enough information to support the in- 
verse mapping problem, i.e., given a locus in the out- 
put source, determine the tree manipulations and in- 
put source elements that are responsible for it. This 
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Figure 1: Transformation Process 


facility would be useful both for the DSL developer 
to trace erroneous translation and for the DSL user 
to trace (run-time) errors back to the input source. 


For the translation step we advocate the use of arbi- 
trary AST traversals and transformations. We be- 
lieve that this approach is simpler for source-to- 
source translation than the use of attribute gram- 
mars, since it decouples the AST analysis and pro- 
gram synthesis from the grammar of the input and 
output languages. Further, this approach minimizes 
the need for parsing “heroics”, since simple gram- 
mars, close or identical to the natural specification 
of the DSL syntax, can be used to generate an AST 
that is specialized in subsequent analysis. By decou- 
pling the input grammar, translation process, and 
output grammar, this approach is better able to ac- 
commodate changes during the evolution of the DSL 
syntax and semantics. 


Throughout this paper, we will use “AsT” to refer 
to abstract syntax tree derived from parsing the in- 
put file, and to any intermediate tree-based repre- 
sentations derived from this original AST, even if 
those representations do not strictly represent an 
“abstract syntax”. 


In our own work we use the DSL paradigm in the 
compilation of parallel programs. We are particu- 
larly interested in the translation into HPF of ir- 
regular computations expressed in the PROTEUS [12] 
language, a DSL providing specialized notation. Our 
observation was that we were spending a dispropor- 
tionate amount of effort working on a custom trans- 
lator implementation to incorporate changes in PRo- 
TEUS syntax and improvements in the translation 
scheme—thus we were motivated to investigate gen- 
eral tool support for DSL translation to simplify this 
process. 


1.1 Goals for a DSL Implementation 


Toolkit 


The implementation of a DSL translator can require 
considerable overhead, both for the initial implemen- 
tation and as the DSL evolves. A toolkit should 
leverage existing, familiar tools as much as possi- 
ble. Use of such tools takes advantage of previous 
implementor knowledge and the availability of com- 
prehensive resources explaining these tools (which 
may not be widely available for a DSL toolkit). 


A transformational model for DSL design fits in well 
with these high-level goals. Consider the problem of 
translating a program, P, written in the domain spe- 
cific language, L. In Figure 1, Ty is an AST which 
represents P after the parsing phase, p. Ty is the 
final transformed AsT, and P’ is a valid program in 
the output language, L’, constructed from Ty during 
the pretty-printing phase, ¢. The transformation 
process is viewed as a sequential application of var- 
ious transformations functions, 7% +41(T) = Tk+1, to 
the AsT. The determination of which transforma- 
tion function to apply next may require extensive 
analysis of the AST. Once the transformation func- 
tions are determined, however, they can be rapidly 
applied for replay or debugging. 


Within a transformational model, a DSL-building 
toolkit can simplify the implementation process by 
providing specialized tools where pre-existing tools 
are not already available, and to transparently inte- 
grate support for debugging within this framework. 


The KHEPERA system facilitates both the problem 
of rapid DSL prototyping and the problem of long- 
term DSL maintenance through the following spe- 
cific design goals: 


Familiar, modularized parsing components. 
KKHEPERA supports the use of familiar scanning and 
parsing tools (e.g., the traditional lex and yacc, or 
the newer PCCTS [11]) for implementation of a DSL 
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processor. Because KHEPERA concentrates on pro- 
viding the “missing pieces” that help with rapid im- 
plementation of DSLs, previous knowledge can be 
utilized, thereby decreasing the slope of the learning 
curve necessary for the rapid implementation of a 
DSL. 


Familiar, flexible, and efficient semantic anal- 
ysis. KHEPERA uses the source-to-source transfor- 
mational model outlined in Figure 1. This model 
uses tree-pattern matching for AST manipulation, 
analysis, and attribute calculation. For tedious 
but common tasks, such as tree-pattern match- 
ing, sub-tree creation, and sub-tree replacement, 
KHEPERA provides a little language for describ- 
ing tree matches and for building trees. For un- 
predictable or language-specific tasks, such as at- 
tribute manipulation or analysis, the KHEPERA little 
language provides an escape to a familiar general- 
purpose programming language (C). Standard tree 
traversal algorithms are supported (e.g., bottom up, 
top down), as well as arbitrarily complicated syntax- 
directed sequencing. Rapid pattern matching is pro- 
vided via data-structure maintenance, which can 
perform rapid pattern matches in a standard tree 
traversal order for many commonly-used patterns. 


Familiar output mechanism. A pretty-printing 
facility is provided that can output the AST in an 
easily readable format at any time. One strong ad- 
vantage of this pretty-printer when compared with 
other systems is that it will always be able to print 
the AST, regardless of how much of the transforma- 
tion has been performed. If the AST is in the original 
input format or the original output format, then the 
pretty-printed program will probably be executable 
in the input language, L, or the output language, L’. 
However, if the AST being printed is one of the T;, in- 
termediate trees, then the output will use some com- 
bination of the syntax of L and L’, with a fallback to 
simple S-expressions for AST constructs which do not 
have well-defined concrete syntax. While the pro- 
gram printed may not be executable, it does use a 
familiar syntax which may be helpful for the human 
when replaying transformations while debugging. 


Debugging support for DSL _ translation. 
KHEPERA tracks transformation application and 
AST modifications, can replay the transformation 
sequence, and has support for answering questions 
about which transformations were applied at which 
points on the AST. This is helpful when writing and 
debugging the DSL processor, as well as when im- 
plementing a debugger for the DSL itself. 


Transformations are either written in the high- 
level KHEPERA language and are transformed by 
KHEPERA into executable C with calls to the 


KHEPERA library (as discussed in Section 4.6 and 
shown in Figure 8 and Figure 9); or the transforma- 
tions are written using explicit calls to the KHEPERA 
library tree manipulation functions. In either case, 
low-level hooks in the KHEPERA library track debug- 
ging information when nodes or subtrees are created, 
destroyed, copied, or replaced. This low-level in- 
formation can be analyzed to provide the ability to 
navigate through intermediate versions of the trans- 
formed program, and the ability to answer specific 
queries that support the debugging of the final trans- 
formed output: 


e setting breakpoints 


e determining current execution location (e.g., in 
response to a breakpoint or program exception) 


e reporting a procedure traceback 


e displaying values of variables 


These tracking and debugging capabilities are the 
subject of Faith’s forthcoming dissertation and will 
be not be discussed in detail in this paper. An exam- 
ple of setting a breakpoint will be shown in Section 4. 


2 Related Work 


KHEPERA is similar to some compiler construction 
kits. However, these systems usually restrict the 
scanning and parsing tools used [6]; specify AST 
transformations using a low-level language, such 
as C [17] (instead of a high-level transformation- 
oriented language); or require that the AST always 
conforms to a single grammar specification, making 
translation from one language to another difficult 
(4, 3, 14]. Further, some systems rely on an attribute 
grammars for all AST transformations, without pro- 
viding for a more general-purpose scheme for tree- 
pattern matching and replacement. 


SORCERER, from the PCCTS toolkit [11], is the most 
similar, since it does not require the use of specific 
scanning and parsing tools, and since it provides a 
“little language” in the style of lex and yacc with 
embedded procedures written in another general- 
purpose programming language (e.g., C). SORCERER 
and KHEPERA share abilities to describe tree struc- 
tures, perform syntax-directed translations, and 
support the writing of AST-based interpreters. In 
contrast, KHEPERA also supports rule-based trans- 
lations that do not require a complete grammar spec- 
ification; KHEPERA rules are well suited for the con- 
struction of “use-def” chains, data-flow dependency 
graphs, and other compiler-required analyses; and 
writing pretty-printer rules in KHEPERA does not 
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require a complete tree-grammar specification. This 
allows pretty-printing to easily take place during 
grammar evolution. 


None of the previous systems, including SORCERER, 
contain built-in support for “replay” of transforma- 
tions, or for automatic and transparent tracking of 
debugging information. When translating programs 
from one language to another, the “discovery” of the 
best order for transformation application is often dif- 
ficult, involving considerable AST analysis. The code 
to perform this analysis is often difficult to verify or 
is undergoing constant change during the implemen- 
tation phase of a DSL. However, after the transfor- 
mations are discovered and recorded in a database, 
a much simpler program (i.e., one that is easier to 
verify) could be written that applies all of the discov- 
ered transformations in the specified order, thereby 
proving, by construction, that the translation pre- 
serves semantics. In this case, only the seman- 
tics preserving characteristics of the transformations 
themselves must be proven—not the code which per- 
forms analysis and discovery. While we have not 
yet implemented such a prover, we have utilized the 
transformation discovery and replay capabilities of 
KHEPERA to implement a browser that presents in- 
termediate views of the transformation process, and 
which can answer typical queries posed by a debug- 
ger (see Section 4.6). 


3 Overview of KHEPERA 


The KHEPERA library provides low-level support for: 


e building an AST 


e applying transformation rules to the AST (tree 
traversal, matching, and replacement) 


e “pretty-printing” the P’ source code from the 
Tz AST (pretty-printing is actually the o “trans- 
formation” ) 


An overview of the KHEPERA system is shown in 
Figure 2. KHEPERA encapsulates low-level details 
of the DSL implementation: AST manipulation, 
symbol and type table management, and manage- 
ment of line-number and lexical information. On a 
higher level, library routines are available to support 
pretty-printing (currently, with a small language to 
describe how to print each node type in the AST), 
type inference, and the tracking functions for debug- 
ging information. Further, a “little language” has 
been implemented to support a high-level descrip- 
tion of the transformation rules. If transformation 
rules are written in the KHEPERA language, or if 
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they are written in an ad hoc manner using the un- 
derlying KHEPERA AST manipulation library, then 
the debugging tracking and transformation replay 
support will be automatically provided. 


An overview of how the KHEPERA system fits into a 
complete DSL implementation solution is shown in 
Figure 3. In the example shown in the next section, 
we explain how the scanner and parser specifications 
are simplified by using calls to the KHEPERA library 
and will provide an example showing how other im- 
portant input files are specified. 


In Figure 4, the “DSL Processor” from from Fig- 
ure 3 is expanded, showing the basic blocks that are 
created from the source code and showing how the 
DSL processor is used during the compilation of a 
program written in the DSL. 


4 Example 


A simple language translation problem based on [12] 
will be used to illustrate the KHEPERA system. The 
DSL is a subset of Fortran 90 with the addition 
of a sequence comprehension construct that can be 
used to construct (nested) sequences. The transla- 
tion problem is to remove all sequence comprehen- 
sion constructs and replace them with simple data- 
parallel operations, yielding a program suitable for 
compilation with a standard Fortran 90 compiler. 


‘ 


4.1 Example DSL Syntax 


The lexical elements of the DSL are: 
Id Num (/ /) () +, : = in 
A program is described by the following context-free 
grammar (CFG): 
program ::= statement-list 
statement ::= Id = expression 
statement-list ::= statement 
|  statement-list statement 
expr ::= Id 
| Num 
| expr + expr 
| length( ezpr ) 
| xange( expr ) 
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Figure 4: Using the DSL Processor 


| dist( expr , expr ) 
| (/ expr-list /) 


| (/ 1d in expr : expr /) 


For this example, we use the array constructor nota- 
tion from Fortran 90 to specify literal sequences and 
a similar notation to specify the sequence compre- 
hension construct. However, the sequence compre- 
hension construct creates arbitrarily nested, irregu- 
lar sequences. (In contrast, the array constructor 
from Fortran 90 can only generate vectors or rect- 
angular arrays.) 


4.2 Example DSL Semantics 
DSL values have types drawn from D = Int|Seq(D). 
We define, Vn € Int,c € D: 


PT Qos tf) 
CFCC) eca0n 0-1) 


range(n) = 
dist(c,n) 


with length(dist(c,n)) = length(range(n)) = n. 
For an expression, e, the sequence comprehension 


(/iin A: e(i) /) 


yields the sequence of successive values of e obtained 
when 7 is bound to successive values in A. 


For example, the sample program: 


range(3); 
(/iinA: i+i/); 
(/ i in A: 
(/ j in range(i): i /) /) 


awW> 
ou ou 


yields: 


Gf 4; 2, 37) 
(/ 2, 4, 6 /) 
OME £70, 

(/ 2, 2 /), 

(/ 3, 3, 3 /) /) 


an SE 
iouou 


We omit here a collection of type (inference) rules 
for the language that define a well-typed program. 


4.3. Example Translation 


We view a program in terms of the natural AST cor- 
responding to the CFG of Section 4.1. In the ast, 
an application of one of the four basic operations is 
written as a function application node with the op- 
eration to be applied in the name attribute and a 
depth attribute that is 0. The children of the node 
are expression(s) for each of the arguments. 


The following 3 rules can be used to eliminate all 
sequence comprehension constructs from the AST: 


Rule 1 


(/ 2; ine, : 2; /) > e, 
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Rule 2 Provided e2 is an Id or Num, and eg # 21, 
(/ tT} in e) : €2 /) 
— dist( e2,length( e1)) 


Rule 3 


(/ ry, in €o : 
fn_app( name = f, 


depth = d, 
args =n, 
Cig vvng€n.) LS) 
— fn_app( name = f, 
depth =d-+l, 
args =n, 
(/ 4; ineo: e /), 


(/ a in eg : en /)) 


The resultant AST can be written out in as For- 
tran 90 with the depth attribute supplied as an ex- 
tra argument to the basic functions (add, length, 
range, dist). Given an appropriate implementa- 
tion of these basic four functions, the resultant pro- 
gram specifies fully parallel execution of each se- 
quence comprehension construct, regardless of the 
degree of nesting and sequence sizes. 


For example, using these rules, the program from 
Section 4.2 would be transformed as follows (using 
f(...) as a shorthand for fn_app(name = f,...)): 


range(depth=0, 3) 
add(depth=1, A, A) 
dist (depth=1, 
A, 
length(depth=1, 
range(depth=1, A))) 


A 
B 
Cc 


Note that functions with depth = 0 operate on 
scalar arguments, whereas functions with depth = 1 
operate on vector arguments. 


The rules shown for this example are terminating 
and confluent. When the source language is more 
expressive and optimization becomes an issue, the 
rules used are not necessarily terminating, hence ad- 
ditional sequencing rules must be added to control 
rule application [10]. 


In the following sections, we shall show how 
KHEPERA can be used to implement translations, 
such as the one specified above, in an efficient man- 
ner. 


4.4 Parsing and Ast Construction 


The AST is constructed using a scanner and parser 
generator of the implementor’s choice with calls to 


the KHEPERA library AST construction routines. At 
the level of the scanner, KHEPERA provides sup- 
port for source code line number and token offset 
tracking. This support is optional, but is very help- 
ful for debugging. If the implementor desires line 
number and token offset tracking, the scanner must 
interact with KHEPERA in three ways: first, each 
line of source code must be registered. In versions 
of lex that support states, providing this informa- 
tion is trivial (although inefficient), as show in Fig- 
ure 5. For other scanner generators, or if scanning 
efficiency is of great concern, other techniques can be 
used. The routine src_line stores a copy of the line 
using low-level string-handling support. While the 
routines used in these examples are tailored for lex 
semantics, the routines are generally wrapper rou- 
tines for lower-level KHEPERA functions and would, 
therefore, be easy to implement for other front-end 
tools. 


KHEPERA also handles interpretation of line number 
information generated by the C preprocessor. This 
requires a simple lex action: 


“#\ .* src_cpp_line(yytext, yyleng) ; 


Finally, every scanner action must advance a pointer 
to the current position on the current line. This is 
accomplished by having every action make a call to 
src_get(yyleng), a minor inconvenience that can 
be encapsulated in a macro. 


The productions in the parser need only call 
KHEPERA tree-building routines—all other work can 
be reserved for later tree walking. This tends to sim- 
plify the parser description file, and allows the imple- 
mentor to concentrate on parsing issues during this 
phase of development. A few example yacc produc- 
tions are shown in Figure 6. The second argument to 
tre_mk is a pointer to the (optional) source position 
information obtained during scanning. The abstract 
representation of the constructed AST is that of an 
m-ary tree, and routines are available to walk the 
tree using this viewpoint. 


Immediately after the parsing phase, the AST is 
available for printing. Without any pretty-printer 
description, the AST is printed as a nested S- 
expression, as shown in Figure 7. 


4.5 Pretty-printing 


For pretty-printing, KHEPERA uses a modification 
of the algorithm presented by [9]. This algorithm 


1Physically, the tree is stored as a rotated binary tree, 
although other underlying representations would also be 
possible. 
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NL \n 

<INITIAL>{ 
.*{NL} 

; 

{uL} 


BEGINCINITIAL) ; 


src_line(yytext ,yyleng); yyless(0); BEGIN(OTHER) ; 
src_line(yytext,yyleng); yyless(0); BEGIN(OTHER) ; 


Figure 5: Storing Lines While Scanning 


Statement: Identifier ’=’ Expression 
{ $$ = tre_mk(N_Assign, $2.src, 
$1, $3, 0); } 


StatementList: Statement 
{ 
$$ = tre_mk(N_StatementList, 
tre_src($1), 


$1, 0); 
} 
| StatementList Statement 
{ 
$$ = tre_append($1, $2); 
} 


Figure 6: Building the AsT While Parsing 


is linear in space and time, and does not backtrack 
when printing. The implementation was straightfor- 
ward, with modifications added to support source 
line tracking and formatted pretty-printing. Other 
algorithms for pretty printing, some of which sup- 
port a finer-grain control over the formatting, are 
presented in [7, 2, 15, 16]. 


For each node type in the AST, a short description, 
using printf-like syntax, tells how to print that 
node and its children. If the node can have several 
different numbers of children, several descriptions 
may be present, one for each variation. List nodes 
may have an unknown number of children. Multiple 
descriptions may be present for multiple languages, 
with “fallback” from one language to another spec- 
ified at printing time (so, Fortran may be printed 
for all of those nodes that have Fortran-specific de- 
scriptions, with initial fallback to unlabeled nodes 
(perhaps for C or for the original DSL), and with fi- 
nal fallback to generic S-expressions). This fallback 
scheme provides usable pretty-printing during devel- 
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opment, even before the complete pretty-printer de- 
scription is finished and debugged. 


For printing which requires local analysis, 
implementor-defined functions can be used to return 
pre-formatted information or to force a line break. 
These functions are passed a pointer to the current 
node, so they have access to the complete AST from 
the locus being printed. While the pretty-printer 
is source-language independent and is unaware of 
the specific application-defined attributes present 
on the AST, the implementor-defined functions have 
access to all of this information. We typically use 
these functions to format type information or to 
add comments to the generated source codes. 


Additional pretty-printer description syntax allows 
line breaks to be declared as “inconsistent” or 
“consistent”; allows for forced line breaks; and per- 
mits indentation adjustment after breaks. 


?See [9] for details. Each group may have several places 
where a break is possible. An inconsistent break will select 
one of those possible places to break the line, whereas a con- 
sistent break will select all of these places if a break is needed 
anywhere in the group. This allows the following formatting 
to be realized (assuming breaks are possible before +): 


Inconsistent 

(x=a+b+e 
+d+e+f) 

Consistent 


Cx Sa 


USENIX Association 


Original Program: 


A = range(depth=0, 3) 
Be 3 iA SD) 
C= (/iinA: 
(/ j in range(depth=0, i) 
i dd 7 
Initial AST (with attribute values shown after the 
slash): 
(N_StatementList 
(N_Assign 
(N_Identifier/"A") 
(N_Call 


(N_Identifier/"range") 
(N_ExpressionList 
(N_Integer/3)))) 
(N_Assign 
(N_Identifier/"B") 
(N_SequenceBuilder 
(N_Iterator 
(N_Identifier/"i") 
(N_Identifier/"A")) 
(N_Add 
(N_Identifier/"i") 
(N_Identifier/"i")))) 
(N_Assign 
(N_Identifier/"C") 
(N_SequenceBuilder 
(N_Iterator 
(N_Identifier/"i") 
(N_Identifier/"A")) 
(N_SequenceBuilder 
(N_Iterator 
(N_Identifier/"j") 
(N_Call 
(N_Identifier/"range") 
(N_ExpressionList 
(N_Identifier/"i")))) 
(N_Identifier/"i"))))) 


Figure 7: Example Input and Initial AsT 
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4.6 The KHEPERA Transformation 
Language 


KHEPERA transformations are specified in a spe- 
cial “little language” that is compiled into C code 
for tree-pattern matching and replacement. A sim- 
ple transformation rule conditionally matches a tree, 
builds a new tree, and performs a replacement. The 
rule that implements the first sequence comprehen- 
sion elimination transformation (Rule 1 from Sec- 
tion 4.3) is shown in Figure 8. 


rule eliminate_iterator1l 


match (N_SequenceBuilder 
(N_Iterator id1:N_Identifier D:.) 
id2:N_Identifier) 
when (tre_symbol(id1) 
== tre_symbol(id2)) 
build new with D 
replace with new 


} 


Figure 8: Simple Transformation Rule 


In Figure 8, a tree pattern follows the match key- 
word. Tree patterns are written as S-expressions for 
convenience. The tree pattern in this example is 
compiled to the pattern matching code shown in the 
first part of Figure 9 (code for sections of the rule 
follow the comment containing that section). 


The when expression, which contains arbitrary C 
code, guards the match, preventing the rest of the 
rule from being executed unless the expression evalu- 
ates to true. The build statement creates a new sub- 
tree, taking care to copy subtrees from the matched 
tree, since those subtrees are likely to be deleted by 
a replace command. 


The tracking necessary for debugging and transfor- 
mation replay is performed at a low-level in the 
KHEPERA library. However, the KHEPERA lan- 
guage translator automatically adds functions (with 
names starting with trk_) to the generated rules. 
These functions add high-level descriptive informa- 
tion which allows fine-grain navigation during trans- 
formation reply, but which is not necessary for an- 
swering debugger queries. 


A more complicated KHEPERA rule is shown in Fig- 
ure 10. This rule implements the third sequence 
comprehension elimination transformation (Rule 3 
from Section 4.3). 


The example in Figure 10 uses the children 
statement to iterate over the children of the 
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int rule_eliminate_iterator1( int *_kh_flag, tre_Node _kh_node ) 
{ 

const char *_kh_rule = "rule_eliminate_iteratori"; 

Node _kh_pt; 

Node this = NULL; /* sym */ 

Node idi = NULL; /* sym */ 

Node D = NULL; /* sym */ 

Node id2 = NULL; /* sym */ 

Node new NULL; 


/* match (this:N_SequenceBuilder 
(N_Iterator idi:N_Identifier D:.) id2:N_Identifier) */ 


-kh_pt = _kh_node; 
if (_kh_pt && tre_id( this = _kh_pt ) == N_SequenceBuilder) { 
-kh_pt = tre_child( _kh_pt ); /* N_Node */ 
if (_kh_pt && tre_id( _kh_pt ) == N_Iterator) { 
-kh_pt = tre_child( _kh_pt ); /* N_Node */ 
if (_kh_pt && tre_id( id1 = _kh_pt ) == N_Identifier) { 
_kh_pt = tre_right( _kh_pt ); 
if (_kh_pt) { 
D = _kh_pt; 
_kh_pt = tre_parent( _kh_pt ); 
-kh_pt = tre_right( _kh_pt ); 
if (_kh_pt && tre_id( id2 = _kh_pt ) == N_Identifier) { 
_kh_pt = tre_parent( _kh_pt ); 
assert( _kh_pt == _kh_node ); 


/* when (tre_symbol(idi) == tre_symbol(id2)) */ 


if (tre_symbol(id1) == tre_symbol(id2)) { 
trk_application( _kh_rule, _kh_node ); 


/* build new with D */ 
new = tre_copy(D); 

/* replace with new */ 
++*_kh_flag; 


trk_work( _kh_rule, _kh_node ); 
tre_replace( _kh_node, new ); 


} 
} 
return 0; 


} 


Figure 9: Generated Tree-Pattern Matching Code 
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rule dp_func_call 


match (this:N_SequenceBuilder 
iter:N_Iterator 
(f:N_Call 
fn:N_Identifier 
plist :N_ExpressionList) ) 


build newPlist with (N_ExpressionList) 
children plist { 
match (p:.) 
build next with (N_SequenceBuilder 
iter p) 
do { tre_append(newPlist, next); } 


build call with (N_Call fn newPlist) 
delete newPlist 

do { call->prime = 
replace with call 


f->prime + 1; } 


Figure 10: Iterator Distributing Transformation 


Rule 


N_ExpressionList node, and uses the do state- 
ment as a general-purpose escape to C. This es- 
cape mechanism is used to build up a new list 
with the tre_append function, and to modify an 
implementor-defined attribute (prime). 


KHEPERA language features not discussed here in- 
clude the use of a conditional if-then-else statement 
in place of a when statement, the ability to break 
out of a children loop, and the ability to perform 
tree traversals of matched subtree sections (this is 
useful when an expression must be examined to de- 
termine if it is independent of some variable under 
consideration). 


4.7 Debugging with KHEPERA 


The KHEPERA library tracks changes to the AST 
throughout the transformation process. The track- 
ing is performed, automatically, at the lowest levels 
of AST manipulation: creation, destruction, copy- 
ing, and replacement of individual nodes and sub- 
trees. This tracking is transparent, assuming that 
the programmer always uses the KHEPERA AST- 
manipulation library, either via direct calls or via 
the KHEPERA transformation language, to perform 
all AST transformations. This assumption is reason- 
able because use of the KHEPERA library is required 
to maintain AST integrity through the transforma- 
tion process. Since the programmer does not have to 


remember to add tracking capabilities to his trans- 
formations, the overhead of implementing debugging 
support in a DSL processor is greatly reduced. 


The tracking algorithms associate the tree being 
transformed (T; in Figure 1), the transformation rule 
(r) being applied, and the specific changes made to 
the AST. This information can then be analyzed 
to answer queries about the transformation process. 
For example, the DSL implementor may have iden- 
tified two intermediate ASTs, T; and T;,;, and may 
ask for a summary of the changes between these two 
ASTs. 


On a more sophisticated level, the user may iden- 
tify a node in the DSL program and request that a 
breakpoint be placed in the program output. An 
example of this is show in Figure 11. Here, the 
user clicked on the scalar + node in the left win- 
dow. In the right window, the generated program, 
after 13 transformations have been applied, is dis- 
played, showing that the breakpoint should be set 
on the call to the vector add function. 


At this point, the user could navigate backward 
and forward among the transformations, viewing the 
particular intermediate ASTs which were involved in 
transforming the original + into the call to add. The 
ability to navigate among these views is unique to 
the KHEPERA system and helps the user to under- 
stand how the transformations changed the original 
program. This is especially useful when many trans- 
formations are composed. 


The tracking algorithms can also be used to under- 
stand relationships between variables in the original 
and transformed programs. For example, in Fig- 
ure 12, the user has selected an iterator variable i 
which was removed from the final transformed out- 
put. In this case, both occurrences of A are marked 
in the final output, showing that these vectors cor- 
respond, in some way, to the use of the scalar i in 
the original input. 


In addition to the “forward” tracking, described 
here, KHEPERA also supports reverse tracking, 
which can be used to determine the current execu- 
tion point in source terms, or to map a compile or 
run-time error back to the input source. 


5 Conclusion and Future Work 


In this paper, we have presented an overview of 
our transformation-based approach to DSL proces- 
sor implementation, with emphasis on how this ap- 
proach provides increased ease of implementation 
and more flexibility during the DSL lifetime when 
compared with more traditional compiler implemen- 
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Figure 11: Debugging with KHEPERA (Example 1) 
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Figure 12: Debugging with KHEPERA (Example 2) 


tation methods. 


In the previous section we have provided an overview 
of the KHEPERA system using a small example. 
We have shown how the KHEPERA library sup- 
ports AST construction and pretty-printing, and 
have demonstrated some of the capabilities of the 
KHEPERA transformation language and debugging 
system. Many additional features of the KHEPERA 
system are difficult to demonstrate in a short paper. 
These features include low-level support for common 
compiler-related data structures such as hash tables, 
skip lists, string pools, and symbol tables and for 
high-level functionality such as type inference and 
type checking. The availability of these commonly- 
used features in the KHEPERA library can shorten 
the time needed to implement a DSL processor. 


Further, we have found that keeping lists of nodes, 
by type, can dramatically improve transformation 
speed. Instead of traversing the whole AST, we tra- 
verse only those node types which will yield a match 
for the current rule. However, since some trans- 
formations may assume a pre-order or post-order 
traversal of the AST, the “fast tree walk” problem 
is more difficult that simply keeping node lists: the 
lists must be ordered and the data structure holding 
the lists must be updateable during the tree traver- 
sal (this eliminates many balanced binary trees from 
consideration for the underlying data structure). We 
have found that an implementation based on skip 
lists [13] was viable—preliminary empirical results 
demonstrate a significant transformation speed com- 
pared with pattern matching over the whole AST. 
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More details on this work will be presented in a fu- 
ture paper. 


Another advantage of KHEPERA is the support for 
debugging via transformation replay. When the 
transformation are applied to the AST using the 
KHEPERA library support (with or without using 
the KHEPERA transformation language), then those 
transformations are tracked and can be replayed at 
a later time. KHEPERA includes support for arrang- 
ing the transformations in an abstract hierarchy, 
thereby facilitating meaningful viewing by a DSL 
implementor. As part of a complete debugging sys- 
tem, KHEPERA also provides mappings which allow 
loci in the output source to be mapped back through 
the AST transformations to the input source (writ- 
ten in the DSL). These debugging capabilities are 
the subject of Faith’s forthcoming dissertation. 


6 Availability 


Snapshots of the KHEPERA library, including work- 
ing examples similar to those discussed in this pa- 
per, are available from ftp://ftp.cs.unc.edu/- 
pub/projects/proteus/src/. 
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Abstract 


DiSTiL is a software generator that implements a 
declarative domain-specific language (DSL) for con- 
tainer data structures. DiSTiL is a representative of a 
new approach to domain-specific language implementa- 
tion. Instead of being the usual one-of-a-kind stand- 
alone compiler, DiSTiL is an extension library for the 
Intentional Programming (IP) transformation system 
(currently under development by Microsoft Research). 
DiSTiL relies on several reusable, general-purpose 
infrastructure tools offered by IP that substantially sim- 
plify DSL implementation. 


1 Introduction 


In the past few years, the popularity of domain-specific 
languages has steadily increased. Such languages offer 
concise ways of expressing complex, domain-specific 
concepts and applications, which in turn can offer sub- 
stantially reduced maintenance costs, more evolvable 
software, and significant increases in software produc- 
tivity [Kie96, Bat97b, Due97, Die97]. Our research is in 
the design and implementation of software generators. 
Generators are compilers for domain-specific languages. 
Our particular research emphasis, which largely has dis- 
tinguished our work from others in the generator com- 
munity, is on generators that — synthesize 
implementations of declarative specifications of 
domain-specific constructs through component compo- 
sition. Thus, an integral part of our methodology, called 
GenVoca [Bat92], is to identify the fundamental build- 
ing blocks of software construction for a target domain. 
GenVoca components actually define sophisticated pro- 
gram transformations that convert domain-specific lan- 
guage constructs into their host language 
implementations. In this way, a domain-specific pro- 
gram is reduced (transformed) into an executable host 
language program by a series of transformations, where 
each transformation corresponds to a component in a 
domain-specific transform library. The advantage of this 
approach is scalability: a small number of GenVoca 
components can be composed in vast numbers of ways 


to yield huge families of distinct implementations for 
domain-specific constructs [Bat93]. 


From our experience, only 30% of the effort in building 
GenVoca generators is actually spent on coding compo- 
nents (i.e., writing program transformations). The 
majority of the time is spent on infrastructure develop- 
ment (i.e., developing tools for representing programs as 
data, writing and composing components, validating 
component compositions, etc.). This overhead has sub- 
stantially hindered the development of GenVoca genera- 
tors under realistic time and funding constraints. Tools 
are needed both to reduce the effort in building genera- 
tors and to promulgate their use. 


In this paper, we present DiSTiL — a software generator 
for the domain of container data structures. The lan- 
guage of DiSTiL extends the C programming language 
with domain-specific constructs for specifying complex 
data structures declaratively. When a DiSTiL program is 
“compiled”, the declarative data structure specifications 
are replaced by their C implementation, which is speci- 
fied by a composition of DiSTiL components. In the fol- 
lowing, when no confusion can arise, we will use the 
name DiSTiL to also mean the domain-specific lan- 
guage that the generator implements. 


The overall design of DiSTiL is similar to that of the 
previously built GenVoca generators P! and P2 [Sir93, 
Bat92, Bat97b]. However, its implementation is radi- 
cally different. Instead of being a one-of-a-kind genera- 
tor that is totally specific to the data-structure domain, 
DiSTiL is implemented as a transformation library tor 
the Intentional Programming (IP) system [Sim95]. 
which is currently under development by Microsoft 
Research. IP provides a domain-independent implemen- 
tation substrate and tools that have substantially simpli- 
fied the implementation of DiSTiL. 


The novelty of DiSTIL is that it is the first truly compli- 
cated domain-specific generator that was built using IP. 
We found that IP, by itself, lacked certain features that 
were required to simplify DiSTiL’s development. In this 
paper, we describe IP, our general-purpose extensions to 
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it (called generation scoping — a general-purpose 
hygienic code generation facility [Sma96]), and DiSTiL 
— the language and its implementation. We argue that 
IP’s infrastructure is well-suited for building compilers 
for DSLs, and that it substantially reduces the effort 
needed for their construction. 


2 Microsoft’s Intentional Programming 
(IP) System 


Many domain-specific languages can be implemented as 
domain-specific extensions to existing programming 
languages. Up to now this approach had been examined 
mostly in the context of functional languages. LISP 
[Ste90] and its variants (e.g., Scheme [Cli91b]) have 
powerful language extension mechanisms (under the 
rather misleading name ‘“macros”) that are well-suited 
for DSLs. Unfortunately, using LISP as a software gen- 
erator infrastructure has undesirable consequences for 
many applications: LISP’s powerful meta-programming 
system is trapped inside a hard to optimize functional 
language. The syntax is strange, and many operations 
impose an unnecessary performance overhead to the 
unsuspecting user. Furthermore, every program has to 
pay the cost of garbage collection. 


Nevertheless, there is no fundamental limitation pre- 
venting the application of the extension approach to 
other programming languages. The essential elements 
are a language extensibility mechanism and a powerful 
meta-programming system (i.e., constructs for repre- 
senting programs as data). We note that the issue of 
extending imperative languages has been addressed 
before (e.g., [Wei93]). Microsoft’s IP, however, is the 
first integrated programming environment specifically 
designed with language independence and language 
extensibility in mind. The next two sections describe the 
Intentional Programming infrastructure and the machin- 
ery used to build DiSTiL as a language extension. 


2.1 The Intentional Programming Environ- 
ment 


IP [Sim95] is a language-independent programming 
environment. Language independence is achieved in IP 
by representing all source code (in whatever language) 
as an abstract syntax tree (AST). Nodes of an AST are 
called intentions and correspond to semantic constructs 
of a language. Examples of intentions include if-state- 
ments, for-loops, type declarations, assignment-state- 
ments, etc. Thus, libraries of intentions can be created 
for representing programs in various programming lan- 
guages. Many intentions are themselves language-inde- 


pendent; ie., their semantic meaning (but not their 
syntax) is shared in many languages [Vil97]. The if- 
statement, for example, with a general form of an if 
operator and a 3-tuple argument <boolean- 
expression, then-statement, else-state- 
ment>, is a standard “intention” in virtually all pro- 
gramming languages. 


The syntax (or external representation) of an intention is 
user-controlled. (For example, the syntax of an if-state- 
ment in C is different than in Pascal). This variability is 
captured by unparsing methods that are associated with 
intentions. Unparsing is the process of displaying an 
AST to the user for direct manipulation. In IP, unparsing 
is more than just pretty-printing — it is two-dimensional 
and fully graphical. That is, an intention may be repre- 
sented as a complex image and can be positioned 
accordingly. This offers the possibility of developing 
special, non-ASCII notation for domain-specific lan- 
guages (e.g., mathematical symbols). For instance, it is 
relatively straightforward to make the combinatorial 


intention choose(n,m) to unparse as (7). in the 


usual mathematical notation. 


The extensibility of IP lies in its ability to define new 
intentions and to define enzymes. New intentions 
express domain-specific programming constructs. In 
effect, adding intentions is equivalent to extending the 
grammar of the host language. Enzymes are transforma- 
tions on ASTs, i.e., functions that replace an AST with 
another AST. Using enzymes, new intentions can be 
transformed into existing ones, effectively extending the 
language. The programming interface for transforma- 
tions is procedural — pattern-based extensions are also 
provided as a higher-level concept. Although the inter- 
face for transformations is not yet final, it includes oper- 
ations to traverse and create ASTs as well as operations 
to manipulate semantic information (for instance, vari- 
able and expression types). The semantic information 
elevates the interface above the usual syntactic macros 
(as, for instance, in LISP). A distinguishing factor 
between IP and existing transformation systems (e.g., 
TXL [Cor91], Refine/Dialect [Rea86, Rea89]) is the 
power of the transformation engine itself. The goal of IP 
is to have complete, industrial-strength languages 
implemented entirely as collections of enzymes. A com- 
plex transformation infrastructure is in place to accom- 
modate this requirement. For example, sophisticated 
scheduling of transformations according to their depen- 
dencies is performed. Thus, transformations that were 
designed independently can be applied in such a way 
that they will not interfere with each other. Additionally, 
transformations may have non-local effects following a 
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strictly defined protocol of permissions and information 
passing. 


IP uses parsers for importing programs already written 
in conventional programming languages. This conver- 
sion is one-way, however. After a program is expressed 
as an AST it can be edited directly. IP provides a power- 
ful structure editor for this purpose. Users edit unparsed 
versions of a program, but all text-like editing com- 
mands directly manipulate the underlying AST. This 
enables enzymes to be applied at editing time. For 
instance, it is possible to use a standard syntactic rewrite 
like a DeMorgan transform of boolean expressions both 
as an editing enzyme and as a compilation enzyme. A 
user can select/highlight a boolean expression during 
editing and invoke the DeMorgan enzyme (for instance, 
to turn an OR expression into an AND expression for 
readability). The same enzyme could be automatically 
applied by IP during compilation (for instance, as an 
optimization). 


The IP environment is fully configurable. Opening a 
source code document that refers to domain-specific 
intentions can cause new commands to be added in the 
environment window menus, new buttons and toolbars 
to appear, etc. In this way, the author of a domain-spe- 
cific language implementation can also customize the 
development environment for language users. 


It should be clear from the above that IP is an appropri- 
ate platform for implementing domain-specific lan- 
guages. It allowed us to concentrate on the task of 
devising powerful data structure abstractions without 
worrying about infrastructure support. At the same time, 
DiSTiL is an example of the applications that IP was 
intended to support. It is a powerful domain-specific 
language that can be transparently integrated into the 
system as an extension and take full advantage of its 
transformational capabilities. 


2.2 Generation Scoping 


As a transformation library, DiSTiL deals extensively 
with manipulating code fragments. To facilitate our 
work, we designed the generation scoping mechanism: 
a meta-programming system for IP in which DiSTiL 
components are expressed. The system consists of code 
template operators, similar to the backquote and 
comma operators of the LISP language. Generation 
scoping is a general-purpose facility oriented towards 
large-scale code generation and was not designed to 
support only DiSTiL. This section reviews its essential 
features and applicability. A more complete discussion 
is in [Sma96]'. 


Meta-programming systems are notorious for introduc- 
ing ambiguities regarding the environment in which 
generated variable references are resolved. Program- 
ming languages usually determine the meaning of iden- 
tifiers using their position in a program. Generated 
programs, however, are usually composed from small 
fragments. In this case we are usually unaware of the 
final position/scope of a fragment in the generated code. 
Thus, it becomes a bad practice to let the position of 
identifiers in the final program determine their meaning 
— erroneous references can easily be introduced. 


This problem has been studied extensively in the context 
of macro expansion and systems that address it are 
called hygienic (e.g., [Koh86], [Cli91a], [Wal97]). A 
complete solution comes in the form of hygienic, lexi- 
cally-scoped macros (see [Cli9la]). As we explain in 
{Sma96] the standard macro-expansion methods are not 
directly applicable to software generators. Instead we 
had to develop the generation scoping system which is 
in many ways similar to the lexically scoped macros 
machinery of [Cli9la] but is better suited for generator 
development. The difference is that the environments 
which determine identifier bindings become first-class 
objects and can be manipulated directly. Most impor- 
tantly, environments can be organized hierarchically 
into directed graphs with every environment having 
access to all others reachable in the graph. This adds sig- 
nificant power: instead of a hygienic mechanism for 
small, self-contained units (macros) we get a method 
that can handle complex scoping in the generated pro- 
gram, independently of the target language [Sma96]. 


Generation scoping includes standard operators to des- 
ignate code templates and escapes from them: quote, 
written ‘, and unquote, written $. Also it allows 
explicitly closing a code fragment when it is generated 
in an environment where identifiers have specific mean- 
ings. This is done using the environment operator 
around one or more code templates (quoted code frag- 
ments). For instance, the code fragment: 


environment (E) 
Output(*‘int i = 0;); 

will generate code that declares variable i as an integer 

and initializes it. The code is generated in environment 

E (assumed to have been declared before). The system 

can detect that i is being declared in this fragment. 


1 Generation scoping is actually yet another example of 
an embedded domain-specific language. In this case, it 
is a language to express and compose lexically-scoped 
code fragments. 
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code_template. Similar to LISP backquote. 


Escape operator. Executes code inside a quoted fragment. 


Evaluates quoted code in a given “environment”, Variable references in 
quoted code will be resolved relative to this environment. 


Organizes environments hierarchically. Quoted code in the child envi- 
ronment will be able to view variables in parent environment as well. 


Sets the value of identifier variable to tree_expr. Every time 
variable appears in quoted code (in the same environment as the 
alias command) it will be replaced by tree_expr. 





Generates a code fragment according to 















Figure 1: Generation Scoping operators 


Therefore, i now becomes a declared variable in envi- 
ronment E and future occurrences of identifier i in the 
same environment will refer to the variable declared 
above. By explicitly choosing the environment (scope) 
of a generated code fragment we can completely disso- 
ciate variable scoping from the variable’s position in-the 
generated program. This ability is used in DiSTiL to 
ensure that identifiers are bound to the correct variables. 


Other important generation scoping operators include 
SetParent and alias. Set Parent is used to orga- 
nize environments hierarchically, in much the same way 
lexical scopes are hierarchically organized by nesting. 
That is, a “child” environment has access to variables 
introduced in a “parent” environment but variables with 
the same name in the “child” eclipse variables in the 
“parent”. alias is used to introduce symbolic names 
for complex generated expressions. A table of the main 
generation scoping operators is shown in Figure 1. 
Examples of the use of generation scoping can be found 
in [Sma96]. 


3 DiSTiL 
3.1 Motivation 


A central problem in software development is the cre- 
ation, maintenance, and evolution of data structures. Ini- 
tially, with a partial understanding of the system 
requirements, a programmer invents data/storage struc- 
tures to address a perceived need. These data structures 
are then either implemented by hand (a tedious process) 
or taken from a component library (e.g., STL [Ste95], or 
the Booch components [Boo87]) . It is quite rare, how- 
ever, that the projected requirements are accurately 
reflected in the first design (and even if they are they 


may change in time). Altering a data structure is often 
costly; interfaces to different data structures can vary 
widely, and thus may require extensive source code 
modifications, leading to yet another (expensive) round 
of coding and debugging. 


We believe that data structures should not have ad hoc 
interfaces. Instead they should provide a stable, well- 
designed interface that insulates applications from 
changes to data structure implementations. This, inci- 
dentally, is also the premise behind the C++ Standard 
Template Library — STL [Ste95]. STL, however, does 
not take this idea to its logical conclusion. Compatibility 
is limited to a specific level, while different kinds of 
STL data structures (e.g., sequences and associative 
containers) still have different interfaces. This signifi- 
cantly restricts the interchangeability of data structures. 
Moreover, STL only offers rather elementary data struc- 
tures. Complex data structures must be implemented by 
hand. For example, if elements of a container are to be 
simultaneously linked onto two key-ordered lists, or a 
key-ordered list (for sequential accessing) and a hash- 
table (for fast key accessing), STL users have to either 
(a) write their own, customized STL component to 
accomplish the task or (b) devise ways of integrating 
existing STL components manually, and write source 
code that maintains the correctness of these structures 
when element keys are updated. Both approaches are 
unpleasant and preclude the ease of evolving data struc- 
ture implementations. 


We believe a different approach is needed — one based 
on a declarative language that is specific to the domain 
of data structures, rather than using typical component 
libraries (link libraries, macro/template libraries, binary 
components, etc.). Our language, called DiSTiL, 
extends the C programming language with declarative 
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goto_first: Set cursor to first legal position 


goto_next/goto_prev: move cursor forward/back 


open_cont : open/initialize the container 


goto_nth_ : movecursor to n-th ordered position close_cont: close the container 
is_legal_ : is the cursor in a legal position? size: return the total number of elements 
foreach _ : iterate over allelementsincursorrange 3, ¢y11 - is the container full? 


insert /delete: insert/delete current element 


getrec/ref: return current record or single field 
: change value of field in current record 


update 


DiSTiL cursor operations 


DiSTiL container operations 


Figure 2: Set of DiSTiL operations 


statements/operations on data structures. These state- 
ments isolate the actual data structure implementation 
from the application itself, thereby allowing radically 
different implementations of data structures to be evalu- 
ated without requiring modifications to the application’s 
source code [Bat93-95a]. It is the responsibility of the 
compiler to ensure efficiency. As an added benefit, the 
ability to reason about programs is greatly enhanced, 
often allowing for automatic design checking mecha- 
nisms and high-level optimizations [Bat97a]. 


3.2 The DiSTiL Programming Language 


All data structures in DiSTiL are modeled using con- 
tainers and cursors. Essentially, we view all data struc- 
tures in our universe as pairs of containers and cursors 
(iterators). These two facets explicitly decouple the 
notion of element storage from that of element access. 
The cursor-container pair provides the only interface the 
user has to a data-structure. When viewing a data struc- 
ture as a collection of elements, the most important 
operation that can be defined is that of a selection. A 
selection gives the user a way to define a subset of a col- 
lection according to a certain selection criterion. In the 
case of DiSTiL, the effect is achieved by assigning 
selection predicates to cursors. Such predicates may 
express an arbitrary relation on the values of the fields of 
stored elements. A cursor is guaranteed to only access 
elements satisfying its selection predicate. Additionally 
the user may specify the order of retrieval as an ordering 
relation on element fields. The mechanisms of order and 
predicate specification are the only way for the user to 
control element access. The system is otherwise free to 
implement data structure operations in any semantically 
correct way. 


An abbreviated example of container-cursor specifica- 
tions in DiSTiL is given below. 


typedef struct { 
char[8] phone; 
char[31] name; 
} phonebook_record; 
// C struct declaration 


Container (phonebook_record) contl1; 
// abbreviated container declaration 
Cursor (contl, "4783487") 
cursi; 
// cursor declaration 
Cursor (contl, 
name > "Sm" && name < "Sn", 
ascending(name)) curs2; 
// another cursor declaration 


phone == 


This example presents a phone-book data structure. We 
begin by declaring the record type for the elements as a 
C type. Then a container of elements and two different 
cursors on that container are declared. The first ranges 
over all elements (probably a single one) with phone 
number “4783487”. The second selects all records in the 
data structure with a name that begins with “Sm”, in 
ascending order. 


DiSTiL offers a standard set of operations on containers 
and cursors, regardless of the actual data structure 
implementation. The code fragment below illustrates the 
foreach construct, which is used to iterate over ele- 
ments selected by a cursor. The element in the current 
cursor position can be examined, updated, or deleted 
using standard cursor operations (a summary of all DiS- 
TiL operations appears in Figure 2). 


foreach (cursl) { 
// for each selected entry 


printf("“%s”", ref(cursl, name) ); 
// print name 
update(cursl, phone, “4718731"”); 


// change phone number 


a —_—____—————————— 
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The interface to DiSTiL data structures does not depend 
on the actual data structure used. This way DiSTiL pro- 
grams can stay the same for different data structure 
implementations. For example, the phone-book could be 
implemented as an ordered linked list, a binary-tree, a 
hash-table, or any other structure or combinations of 
structures. Nevertheless, the above program fragment 
would remain the same across all different implementa- 
tions. 


It is worth noting that DiSTiL cursors and containers 
can be composed arbitrarily. Thus we can have a data 
structure storing cursors, or containers, or containers of 
containers, etc. This can yield interesting data structure 
configurations in their own right (i.e., we can explicitly 
create complex indexes to data structures using contain- 
ers of cursors). 


In effect, we are giving a relational front-end to con- 
tainer data structures [Bat93]. Using relational abstrac- 
tions to hide data structure details is not new (e.g., see 
[Coh89, Coh93]), but our ability to couple relational 
abstractions with component technologies to generate 
vast families of efficient implementations is novel. In 
fact, readers might note that our work parallels recent 
advances in object-oriented databases (OODBs) to 
make them more extensible. Extensible DBMS technol- 
ogies were developed in the mid-1980s, and one of the 
original projects was Genesis. Genesis was the first (our 
first) GenVoca generator [Bat88a-b]: it was also the first 
technology for assembling relational database systems 
from components.* Combinations of Genesis compo- 
nents produced different relational DBMSs with vastly 
different implementations. Our work on P3 [Bat97b], 
and now DiSTIL, can be viewed as a continuing evolu- 
tion of the Genesis work. It exposes the relationships 
between domain-specific languages, component-based 
generators, and the synthesis of high-performance 
domain-specific software. We could add many more fea- 
tures that would put DiSTiL on par with the embedded 
capabilities of object-oriented databases, but this has not 
been our research emphasis or interest. 


3.3 Implementation Specification Using 
Component Compositions 


DiSTiL applications can define the features of their data 
structures and declare how their implementations are to 
be generated. At the top of a DiSTiL program is a speci- 





2 A similar approach to relational database system 
extensibility was later (and independently) developed 
and deployed in IBM’s Starburst project [Haa90]. 
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fication of how DiSTiL constructs are to be imple- 
mented. This specification, called a type equation, is a 
named composition of DiSTiL components. Each DiS- 
TiL component implements a sophisticated program 
transformation that encapsulates a primitive building 
block of container data structures. 


As an example, we will show how the phone-book of 
Section 3.2 can be implemented as a hash table (DiSTiL 
Hash component) in conjunction with a red-black tree 
(Tree) with elements that are allocated when needed 
(Malloc) from main memory (Transient). The cor- 
responding type equation appears below. To alter or 
evolve the data structure merely requires altering the 
container’s type equation and re-compiling; no other 
source code modifications are needed. 


typeq (phonebook_record, 
Hash (Tree (Malloc(Transient) ))) 
typeql1; 
// type equation specification 


The actual container that will hold the elements is 
declared below. At container declaration time it is speci- 
fied that the hash table is organized by phone number 
(for fast lookups by phone) while the red-black tree has 
the name field as its key (for fast retrievals of alphabeti- 
cally ordered names). In database terminology, we are 
organizing our data with a red-black tree index on the 
name field and a hash table index on the phone. 


Container (typeql, 
(Hash(phone), Tree(name) ) ) 
contl1; 


// container declaration 


Using component compositions to express complex 
entities (see [Nei80]) is a hallmark of the scalability of 
GenVoca. Customized software systems implement m 
features out of a possible n features. Rather than build- 
ing an exponential number of monolithic systems that 
offer unique sets of features, one should build systems 
by composing primitive components that encapsulate 
individual features. Thus, by making feature combinato- 
rics explicit, it is possible to describe vast families of 
systems with a relatively small number of components. 
The set of components that implement the same inter- 
face is called a realm. A realm is, in effect, a library of 
plug-compatible and interchangeable components. A 
summary of DiSTiL realms and components can be 
found in Appendix A. 
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Figure 3: Phone book example 


3.4 The DiSTiL Generator 


For a given type expression, it is the responsibility of the 
DiSTiL generator to apply the transformations pre- 
scribed by each of the participating components. The 
generator will thus replace all DiSTiL operations by 
their corresponding C implementation. The resulting C 
program can then be compiled and executed. As a 
higher level language, DiSTiL offers significant lever- 
age to its compiler, allowing it to perform powerful opti- 
mizations and error checking. 


We illustrate DiSTiL’s actions with a concrete example. 
The cursor definitions of Section 3.2 are replicated 
below for quick reference. 


Cursor (contl, phone == "4783487") 
curs1; 
Cursor (contl, 
name > "Sm" && name < "Sn", 
ascending (name) ) 
curs2; 


Consider any of the DiSTiL cursor operations on 
curs1 when the container uses the type expression of 
Section 3.3 (hash table and red-black tree indexes). The 
most efficient way to retrieve elements satisfying the 
predicate on curs1 is to use the hash index on the 
phone number. DiSTiL can statically determine this by 
analyzing the predicate, estimating the cost of the 
retrieval using each available index and selecting the 
data structure that offers the lowest cost. For example, a 
goto_first DiSTiL operation? on curs1 is imple- 
mented using code that hashes the given phone number 





3 The first six cursor operations of Figure 2 are retrieval 
operations (that is, they are implemented using the 
most efficient data structure available) while the last 
five will propagate through all components in a type 
expression. 


and follows the hash table links until it finds the first ele- 
ment satisfying the desired predicate. Similarly, opera- 
tions on curs2 should be transformed only in terms of 
the red-black tree structure, since this is the most 
straightforward way to locate records lexicographically 
by name. If the composition describing our data struc- 
ture changes (for instance, if we decide we want a sec- 
ond red-black tree in place of the hash table), DiSTiL 
will re-evaluate the cursor predicate and choose an 
appropriate way to implement its operations in the new 
layout without requiring any programmer intervention. 


Figure 3 shows a possible run-time configuration of the 
data structure. Keeping it as a guide, let’s see what hap- 
pens if we change the phone number in one of our 
records (for instance, “Keen”). The change is one that 
would regularly be encountered in a realistic setting — 
people’s phone numbers change. The most straightfor- 
ward way to update the structure is to remove the 
affected element and re-insert it after the change has 
been performed. DiSTiL, however, can do better than 
this: Since only the phone number changes, the record 
can stay in its original place in the tree. The only struc- 
ture that needs to be updated is the hash table, which is 
organized by phone number. DiSTiL detects this by ana- 
lyzing the update operation according to the field 
being updated. Subsequently, the operation is trans- 
formed into code that performs the corresponding 
changes only to the primitive structures that actually 
depend on the changed field. In our case, the “Keen” 
record will remain at the root of the tree but its phone 
number will be re-hashed in the table possibly making 
the record to be linked in a different place. Again, the 
mechanism is straightforward. All DiSTiL components 
that support the update operation implement it 
according to the pseudo-code of Figure 4. The element 
is removed and re-inserted only if the update actually 
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CODE update(CODE field, CODE new_value) 


{ 
if (field == key_field) 
return ‘( 
{ Sunlink(); 
$Supdate_code(field, new_value) ; 
$link(); }); 
else return update_code(field, new_value) ); 
} 


Figure 4: Update operation (implementation dependent) 


affects the key for this particular component. This opti- 
mization is a typical example of partial evaluation: the 
operation is specialized at compile time by exploiting a 
restriction on its (implicit or explicit) parameters. This is 
just one of the many cases where partial evaluation (in 
the form of specialization) is used in DiSTiL. 


Additionally, the DiSTiL specification offers itself for 
easy checking of design consistency. A composition and 
the operations performed on it can be validated to ensure 
that they are meaningful. This is the role of the design- 
rule checker of DiSTiL. DiSTiL components come with 
higher-level knowledge about their properties (explicitly 
encoded using boolean attributes). This information is 
used to express domain-specific properties like “this 
component does not leave the cursor in a valid position 
after deletion” or “this component keeps track of the 
data structure size”. Compositions are checked in two 
ways: The system ensures that all their components can 
co-exist and that they support all operations performed 
on the particular composition. In other words, composi- 
tions may be correct relative to a certain set of opera- 
tions but not to another (for instance, a certain data 
structure may not support deletions). It is of interest to 
examine the results of the design rule checker applica- 
tion. The attributes associated with components are at a 
much higher level than regular static information (types) 
in programming languages. As a consequence, the 
checking mechanism can provide more informative, 
comprehensive and accurate error messages [Bat97a]. 


The previous examples are indicative of the flexibility 
afforded by DiSTiL through use of meta-level reasoning 
about the code it produces. DiSTiL components are 
“intelligent”: They exchange information to coordinate 
their actions. This interaction can make code easy to 
evolve (DiSTiL handles the changes automatically) even 
though the actual model of operation (for instance, the 
structures actually used to implement a retrieval) has 
changed. The ability to process predicates and reason 
about the best way to implement the associated opera- 
tions is what sets DiSTiL apart from usual data structure 
libraries. In short, cursor actions in DiSTiL are specified 


intentionally (declaratively) instead of operationally. 
The system transforms specifications into efficient code 
using its knowledge of the characteristics of the given 
data structure. Such knowledge may include the number 
and kind of indexes on the stored elements and informa- 
tion specific to each of the data structure components 
(for instance, that a binary tree is an ordered structure). 
Additionally, the domain-specific knowledge encoded in 
DiSTiL components enables higher-level error checking 
of component compositions. With DiSTiL the level of 
programming is effectively raised, resulting in code that 
is much easier to understand and that can straightfor- 
wardly evolve to match changing needs. 


3.5 Generator Implementation 


The DiSTiL generator is a 10Kloc (thousands of lines of 
code) library that operates on top of the Intentional Pro- 
gramming system. The way to interface with user pro- 
grams is through the use of new intentions (like the 
container and cursor types and the insert, 
goto_first, etc. operations). In other words, DiSTiL 
keywords are introduced as linguistic extensions to IP. 
Each DiSTiL component implements all the interface 
operations of Figure 2. The implementations are inte- 
grated in a top-down fashion to produce the final trans- 
formation for the given operation. 


Consider again the example of Section 3.3 (structure 
with hash table and red-black tree indexes). When an 
insert operation is transformed, the hash table com- 
ponent contributes code of the form: 


‘( if (Container->bucket[i] == 0) 
{ Container->bucket [i] = 
Cursor.obj; 
Cursor.obj.next = 
else ... ) 


NULL; } 


Similarly, all other components contribute their own 
insertion code. For instance, the red-black tree compo- 
nent creates the insertion code fragment 


‘( ELE_TYPE* y = &Container->header; 
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ELE_TYPE* x = 
Container->header.parent; 
while (x != Container->NIL) 


The hash table component (being first in the composi- 
tion order) determines how the two code fragments are 
composed. In this case the composition is as simple as 
adding the hash table code right after the red-black tree 
insertion code. 


The above code expressions are generated in distinct 
generation environments (see Section 2.2). This way, for 
instance, the expression Container->bucket is 
only legal in the context of hash table operations. Isolat- 
ing the generation environment for each instance of a 
component allows us to specify component code in an 
abstract form. If a certain composition contained three 
different containers, each of which is organized using 
two different red-black trees, the expression Con- 
tainer->header would still be unambiguous. All 
the context information is captured in the generation 
environment structure (which only has to be set up 
once). The interested reader is referred to [Sma96] for a 
more complete example. 


In the IP framework no parser is needed for the DiSTiL 
language — instead we have added support for editing 
source code with DiSTiL operators directly (in abstract 
syntax tree format using the IP graphical structure edi- 
tor). The new primitives are given the right properties to 
be correctly displayed on screen. The unparsing (dis- 
play) in this case is straightforward (for instance, we 
have to make sure that the foreach primitive is dis- 
played as an iterator with its last argument being a state- 
ment instead of an expression). The graphical unparsing 
capabilities of IP are used in several other cases as well. 
For example, code templates (quoted code fragments) in 
DiSTiL components can be displayed in special styles or 
colors, etc. 


The result of compiling DiSTiL in the IP system is a 
DLL (dynamic link library) with system extensions. To 
create a DiSTiL program, the user includes a DiSTiL 
interface file as a library. This causes the DLL to be 
loaded. The new intentions can now freely be used in an 
IP source file — the file becomes a DiSTiL specifica- 
tion. Every time such a file is transformed (compiled) 
the compiler will dispatch to the DLL to handle DiSTiL- 
specific intentions. DiSTiL will validate the composi- 
tions used, type-check the arguments, and possibly 
report error-messages using standard IP interfaces. If no 
errors are detected, it will compose abstract syntax tree 


fragments to create an implementation for the given 
operation expressed using only core IP primitives. The 
result is a program generated through transformation 
and (possibly) linking to a static library. The static 
library implements component aspects orthogonal to 
DiSTiL (like hash functions and persistent storage rou- 
tines). 


The efficiency of the compilation process is obviously a 
major concern in any transformation system. Since IP is 
still under development, it is too early to judge the speed 
of compilation for code with transformation extensions. 
In our experience, however, transformation from DiS- 
TiL primitives to C code accounted for only a small part 
of the time spent in compiling. 


Detecting specification errors is the responsibility of the 
DiSTiL design-rule checker. Each DiSTiL component 
has two logical propositions and two boolean functions 
associated with it. The first two express the conditions 
that the component expects the layers “above” it and 
“below” it to satisfy. The notions of “above” and 
“below” refer to the ordering of components in a com- 
position (see Section 3.3). The two boolean functions 
specify the properties of the component in terms of the 
properties of the layers above and below it. Using these 
logical attributes the correctness of a composition can be 
checked with a single traversal of the composition struc- 
ture. Additionally, DiSTiL operations can impose a con- 
dition on the properties of the entire composition. This 
can ensure that a certain operation is supported in the 
given type expressions. The mechanics of this validation 
are rather straightforward and the interested reader can 
find more details in [Bat97a]. 


4 Lessons Learned 


The design and implementation of DiSTiL gave rise to 
several interesting observations of wider applicability in 
the area of domain-specific languages. Below, we dis- 
cuss some of the lessons we have learned. 


Domain-Specific Language Design. Abstracting away 
the details of an implementation leads to simpler and 
more powerful specifications. This is the principle 
behind higher-level languages and it is exploited fully in 
DiSTiL. So the main goal of a DSL design should be a 
significant rise in the level of abstraction that the user is 
exposed to. Thus, one can radically alter the implemen- 
tation of a specification without needing to modify the 
application source. Ideally we would like to have imple- 
mentation-independent declarative specifications. Des- 
ignating what needs to be done and not how it should be 
done is the first step in the abstraction process. No DSL, 
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however, is usable unless it offers acceptable perfor- 
mance. Otherwise an abstract specification can only 
serve as a design guideline and the actual implementa- 
tion will have to result from manual refinement of the 
specification. The challenge for the DSL designer is to 
discover a level of abstraction that is amenable to auto- 
mated reasoning for error-checking and optimization. In 
this way, the advantages of both abstraction and effi- 
ciency can be obtained. 


These observations are clear in DiSTiL. All DiSTiL data 
structure components have a common interface and 
operations on them are specified through a mix of opera- 
tional and declarative primitives. The DiSTiL generator 
can automatically perform the right operation to the 
right data structure by analyzing the predicate associ- 
ated with the current cursor. Thus, the two main benefits 
of domain-specific languages are obtained: The design 
goal of simplicity is satisfied by the abstract interface 
and the practical goal of efficiency is satisfied by the 
generator optimizations. Many of the same optimiza- 
tions have been applied in the past in the P2 lightweight 
DBMS generator with impressive results [Bat97b]. It 
should be noted that the optimizations are applied on top 
of quite efficient individual component implementa- 
tions. Our red-black tree component, for instance, with- 
out any optimizations, will produce code almost 
identical to the most common implementation of the 
STL tree component (the, publicly available, Hewlett 
Packard implementation of STL). 


Domain-Specific Language Implementation. In writ- 
ing DiSTiL, we found it valuable to have an extensible 
system (IP, in our case) in which a DSL can be 
expressed as incremental changes. IP relieves the gener- 
ator writer from having to parse source code constructs 
and to maintain source information (for instance, 
scope). At the same time it offers an easy mechanism for 
specifying transformations, reporting errors to the user, 
etc. Furthermore, the extensibility of the system can be 
exploited during generator implementation. Any 
machinery commonly used in generators can be 
expressed as an extension and reused exactly as if it was 
a part of the original language. In other words, during 
the implementation of DiSTiL we created domain-spe- 
cific extensions for the domain of generators itself (e.g., 
generation scoping of Section 2.2). Generation scoping 
is a powerful hygienic meta-programming system — a 
valuable layer of infrastructure for all generators trans- 
forming their primitives into code in a high-level lan- 


guage. 


To realize the flexibility afforded by the DiSTiL design, 
consider the P2 generator. P2 used its own parser, data- 
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definition language, component specification language 
and back-end [Bat97b]. All these elements were specific 
to data-structures and changes to the system could not 
be easily isolated. For instance, it was not uncommon 
that limitations of the component specification language 
required changing the back-end to add functionality 
needed for new kinds of components. 


DiSTIL relies on IP for obtaining an abstract syntax tree 
representation of the specification, so it does not need a 
specialized parser. IP also provided a set of intentions 
implementing the C language on which DiSTiL was 
based. Additionally, the system relieved us from a series 
of low-level chores associated with Managing source 
code. Another big gain was in the area of target code 
generation, The P2 component specification language 
(XP) had a generation scoping facility similar to that 
described in Section 2.2. XP, however, was severely lim- 
ited in capabilities (being a token-based macro proces- 
sor) and highly specific to the data structure domain 
(with built-in keywords like container and cur- 
sor). In contrast, generation scoping presents a 
domain-independent way to express generated code 
fragments and dependencies among them conveniently. 


DiSTIL is an excellent demonstration of the benefits of 
using IP. DiSTiL’s net development time was in the 
order of 9 man-months (excluding the development time 
for the generation scoping facility). The principal devel- 
oper had not implemented a GenVoca generator before, 
so it is unlikely that this productivity was based on expe- 
rience. A comparison with the P2 system may be useful, 
even though it is hard to compare directly the two gener- 
ators (there are DiSTiL features that have no P2 counter- 
part and vice versa). We estimate that the P2 system 
required more than 3 man-years of work before it 
reached a level of functionality comparable to that of 
DiSTIiL. The difference is reflected in the relative source 
sizes of the two generators. DiSTiL is about 10Kloc, 
with more than half of it (5.2Kloc) being components. 
P2, on the other hand, is not that much richer in compo- 
nents (17.1 Kloc) but has an over 1 12Kloc infrastructure. 


Domain-Specific Languages in Software Engineer- 
ing. Domain-specific languages emphasize interface 
abstraction. This way, they can incorporate components 
that are uniformly treated and independently compos- 
able. Thus, the potential for software evolution becomes 
much greater. In DiSTIiL this effect is obvious. Not only 
can the implementation of a primitive data structure 
change without affecting user code, but the specification 
of any user-defined data structure can also change with- 
out affecting the application. This is a characteristic of 
GenVoca generators. In the greater scheme of software 
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engineering methods, GenVoca generators are compact 
representations of exponential-size libraries. 


Programming in Domain-Specific Languages. In the 
evolution of languages, the development environments 
and supporting tools are at least as important as the mer- 
its of a language design. New languages require power- 
ful compilers, good editing support, convenient 
debuggers, and useful libraries of components. This 
need is acknowledged in the design of IP. The system 
facilitates incremental changes both to the language and 
to the development environment. Thus, the cost of pro- 
viding supporting tools for development in a new DSL 
is lowered. 


Technical Advantages of Domain-Specific Lan- 
guages. Domain-specific languages, as a means of soft- 
ware reuse, offer concrete technical advantages over 
standard static libraries (procedure libraries, object 
libraries, or binary component libraries). These mainly 
fall under the three categories of simplicity, efficiency, 
and error detection. A DSL can provide a uniform inter- 
face for different operations, thus simplifying its specifi- 
cation. Also, a DSL can often be more efficient than a 
static library: The flexibility of the DSL approach allows 
developers to experiment with different ways to express 
their requirements. Since a DSL implementation has 
access to high-level information, its optimizations are 
large scale (i.e., global program transformations) and 
often result in better code than that produced by a typi- 
cal programmer. These benefits are well documented in 
the literature: The controlled-environment study of 
[Kie96] indicates productivity gain ratios of about 2.9 
resulting from the use of generator technology. Our 
experience with P2 [Bat97b] showed performance gains 
of at least an order of magnitude in re-engineering a 
complex application. 


Another advantage of the DSL approach is that it 
enables error checking that is more thorough and at a 
much higher level than that of general purpose lan- 
guages. This enables error reporting that is both exten- 
sive and accurate [Bat97a], as in the case of DiSTiL. In 
contrast, traditional static libraries rely on the type 
checking facilities of their host language. Such mecha- 
nisms may be limited and, sometimes, almost non-exis- 
tent: A well known disadvantage of STL is that C++ 
offers no mechanism to constrain a parameterization. As 
a result, invalid compositions are only detected well 
after composition time, yielding inaccurate and, depend- 
ing on the implementation, possibly misplaced error 
messages. 


Disadvantages of Domain-Specific Languages. The 
DSL approach has disadvantages. First of all, there is 
the non-trivial cost of designing and implementing a 
DSL. Assuming technical problems can be overcome 
and a DSL has been specified and implemented, a more 
serious obstacle emerges. The education cost associated 
with having developers use a new tool can be signifi- 
cant. This includes the reluctance of developers to aban- 
don their favorite environments and learn to use new 
mechanisms (language, interpreter/compiler, debugger, 
etc.). If the DSL is simple and well supported, the prob- 
lem is alleviated. The decision of adopting a DSL is 
based on the trade-off between the education cost and 
the expected benefits. 


In the case of DiSTiL, a new element comes into play. 
The IP system helps reduce the education cost by letting 
the entire development environment adapt to a DSL. 
Making small, incremental changes to the programming 
environment (compiler, debugger) results in lower edu- 
cation costs than implementing a whole new system. 
There is a different price, however, that the user will 
have to pay. This is the one-time cost associated with 
learning to use the IP environment in the first place. The 
process involves a departure from text-based program- 
ming and the use of a structure editor, so the cost is not 
negligible. It will be interesting to see if the benefits of 
domain-specific extensions can offset this cost, making 
IP successful. 


5 Conclusions and Further Research 


DiSTiL is a software generator for the domain of data 
structures. It implements a powerful domain-specific 
language in a novel way: As an extension to the IP trans- 
formation system and using generation scoping — a 
general purpose meta-programming tool. We are inter- 
ested in further exploring ways to facilitate implement- 
ing domain-specific languages. We assert that the 
existence of an extensible system in which new transfor- 
mations can easily be specified is a very promising 
approach to designing domain-specific software. We 
believe that writing software generators as language 
extensions is a significant advancement that enables 
generator programmers to concentrate on the complexi- 
ties of their task and not tedious infrastructure develop- 
ment. Hopefully, the future will bring more and more 
generators implemented as simple extensions and lever- 
aging off common infrastructure. 


Directions for future research include further develop- 
ment of a common_ ground for — generator 
implementation — that is, a set of mechanisms widely 
applicable in generator writing. Such an effort will 
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require careful modeling of generator activities and, par- 
ticularly in the case of GenVoca, the interconnections 
between generator components. We expect this work to 
culminate to a collection of language primitives ideal for 
writing generators, in other words, a domain-specific 
language for implementing domain-specific languages. 
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Appendix A: DiSTiL Realms and Components 


Data Array Random access array. Multi-dimensional in its general form but automatically special- 
Structures ized to fit the current specification without imposing run-time overhead. 


Simple doubly-linked list. 


Hash Hash table — re-implementation of the corresponding P2 layer. 


Odlist Ordered doubly-linked list. 


Tree Red-black tree (self-balancing binary tree). Code written to closely match the HP STL 
[HPSTL] implementation, more efficient than the AVL trees of P2. 


Storage Malloc Elements are allocated on demand. 


Bounded A maximum number of elements is pre-allocated. For cases when the maximum num- 
ber of allocated elements is bounded. 


Elements are stored persistently (on disk). 
Elements are stored in main memory (data structures don’t outlive the process that cre- 
ated them), 


Architectural Forces code to be generated in functions to avoid source code bloating due to inlining. 


DS Supplements | Delflag Implements element deletion by marking them as deleted instead of de-allocating 
them. 


Keeps track of the data structure size. 
Adds run-time bound checks. 
Ensures that a cursor always points to a valid element after deletions. 


Hidden Order Factors out common code from all ordered layers. Inverts operations when the retrieval 
order is “decreasing” instead of “increasing”. 


Outofbounds Factors out common code from ordered layers. If a retrieval finds an element outside 
the range of a predicate, the search is complete. 


Predicate Factors out common predicate handling code. 


Special Purpose | Lrutree A layer developed for a special-purpose application (LRU memory policy simulation). 
Implements a queue with special characteristics (quick position computation, move at 
top of queue). 
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Programming Language Support for Digitized Images 
or, The Monsters in the Closet 


Daniel E. Stevenson* 
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Abstract 


Computer vision (image understanding) algorithms 
are difficult to write, debug, maintain, and share. 
This complicates collaboration, teaching, and repli- 
cation of research results. This paper shows how 
user-level code can be simplified by providing bet- 
ter programming language constructs, particularly 
a new abstract data type called a “sheet.” These 
primitives have been implemented as an extension 
to Scheme. 


Implementation of sheet operations is made chal- 
lenging by the fact that images are extremely large, 
e.g. sometimes over 5 megabytes each. Therefore, 
operations that loop through images must be com- 
piled from (a specialized subset of) Scheme into C. 
This paper discusses how the need for extreme effi- 
ciency affects the design of the user-level language, 
the run-time support, and the compiler. 


1 Introduction 


Within the past few years, computer imaging equip- 
ment has become dramatically cheaper and more re- 
liable. Six years ago, a color camera and framegrab- 
ber cost $15,000 and was too heavy to lift. It can 
now be replaced by a $400 hand-held digital cam- 
era. As a result, cameras are becoming widely avail- 
able. Both programmers and researchers are start- 
ing to incorporate images into computer science ap- 
plications remote from the traditional home of im- 
ages, computer vision (image understanding). The 
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rapid spread of images is particularly obvious on the 
World-Wide Web. 


Although many users require only image processing 
and graphics packages (e.g. xv, Photoshop), an in- 
creasing range of applications require basic image 
understanding. For example, researchers in the sci- 
ences and medicine use images to measure physical 
properties (e.g. blood vessel width) and screen for 
interesting events (e.g. unusual cell shapes). Com- 
panies, governments, non-profit organizations (e.g. 
museums), and private citizens are converting photo 
collections to digitized form. They require effective 
ways to locate images with specific content in large 
databases. 


Computer vision lies on the border between com- 
puter science and electrical engineering. Tradition- 
ally, it has been isolated from the rest of computer 
science. In particular, it has seen little benefit from 
recent advances in the design and implementation 
of programming languages. Computer vision algo- 
rithms are still written primarily in C, occasionally 
now in C++. 


As a result, computer vision code tends to be com- 
plex and repetitive. It is difficult to write, debug, 
maintain, and share. Inability to replicate results re- 
ported in research papers, which is the norm rather 
than the exception, is a major barrier to progress 
in this subfield. Collaboration with researchers in 
other areas of computer science is almost impossi- 
ble. 


More significantly, many computer vision algo- 
rithms are not much easier to program in high-level 
languages (in practice, always Common Lisp). Off- 
the-shelf compilers and interpreters do not provide 
the required efficiency. And the high-level language 
code tends to resemble a word-for-word translation 
of the C code. Existing abstract data types and con- 
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trol constructs do not match the repetitive structure 
in this code and, therefore, cannot be used to sim- 
plify it. 


This paper will present new abstract data types 
and associated operations. These primitives, imple- 
mented as an extension to Scheme [3], encapsulate 
much of the repetitive work common in computer vi- 
sion code and can be compiled into efficient C code. 
We will discuss key issues involved in implementing 
the required compiler and run-time support, com- 
plementing previous work on compiling Scheme into 
C. And we will suggest how some of the features 
required in computer vision might find wider appli- 
cation in programming language design. 


2 Images are huge! 


The most distinctive feature of digitized images is 
their size. Digital cameras sold for the home PC 
market deliver 24-bit color images at sizes ranging 
from 320 by 240 up to 1600 by 1200. When the 
data is stored in packed binary arrays, this trans- 
lates into between 0.23 and 5.76 megabytes per 
image. Images obtained from scanners or certain 
specialized cameras are even larger, as are video im- 
age sequences and 3D images from medical scanners 
(e.g. MRI). Although they can be compressed when 
stored in files, images must remain uncompressed 
during analysis. 


Said another way, images are about 4-6 orders of 
magnitude larger than most objects traditionally 
found in a high-level language, and a single im- 
age may be comparable in size to the entire heap 
of a traditional Scheme session. Moreover, a typi- 
cal vision function manipulates several such images 
(e.g. two inputs and one output). A typical interac- 
tive user doing experiments will use up all available 
memory in an attempt to manipulate (e.g. compare) 
as many images as possible simultaneously. 


Because images are so large and many applications 
require fast response (e.g. tracking moving objects), 
computer vision programmers are obsessed with ef- 
ficiency. Only the most stripped-down algorithms 
are fast when iterated over all one million locations 
in an image. Hand-coding critical functions in as- 
sembler has only recently become rare. This is a 
harsh environment in which to test programming 
language methods. 


To avoid wasting scarce space, image values are typ- 


ically stored as packed bytes, both in memory and 
in disk files, even though they are conceptually real 
numbers. Allocation and deallocation must be un- 
der user control, because images do not naturally 
become garbage (in the sense of becoming inacces- 
sible to the user) quickly enough to prevent mem- 
ory from filling up. They must be allocated outside 
the heap in a language such as Scheme, to prevent 
heap fragmentation and unnecessary copying of im- 
age data. And it must be possible for related images 
(e.g. an image and a subimage) to share storage. 


Finally, algorithm designers must be extremely care- 
ful about how image data moves within the com- 
puter. Scanning through an image in the wrong or- 
der, on a machine with insufficient RAM, can cause 
dramatic swapping. Operations such as image rota- 
tion, which must access their input and output in 
different orders, sometimes require that very large 
images be divided into subblocks. Even if there is 
enough RAM, swapping could still occur inside in- 
ternal memory caches. 


When image processing or image-related graphics 
is done on an external board, transmitting image 
data between the board and main memory is of- 
ten a significant fraction of total running time. Bus 
speed is one of the major obstacles in using PC- 
based cameras. On fine-grained parallel processors 
(e.g. the Connection Machine), transmission of the 
image from the camera to the processors may com- 
pletely dominate running time. 


3 Existing vision packages 


A number of packages of standard image process- 
ing data structures and operations have been devel- 
oped to aid research and teaching in computer vi- 
sion. Some packages, such as the standard utilities 
xv and pbmplus, support only simple image process- 
ing and manipulation. Others, such as the HIPS Im- 
age Processing System [12], Khoros [10], LaboImage 
[6], and Matlab [19], cover a full range of low-level 
image processing utilities. Finally, some packages 
offer support for higher-level vision operations: the 
Image Understanding Environment (IUE) [11], KB- 
Vision [7], Vista [14], The Iowa Vision System [4], 
OBVIUS [5], and the Radius Common Development 
Environment [17]. Many large sites have at least one 
in-house package. And additional packages are used 
to support image understanding projects in scien- 
tific fields (e.g. astronomy, biology, medicine). 
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A typical computer vision package contains a li- 
brary of C or C++ image operations and an inter- 
preted front-end language. The front-end language 
is used to connect operations together, to commu- 
nicate with the user, and to implement high-level 
(“smart”) parts of algorithms such as automatic pa- 
rameter setting and control of multi-stage or search 
algorithms. 


3.1 Front-end language 


Existing packages use a variety of front-end lan- 
guages, whose main common feature is that they are 
always interpreted. Some use the Unix shell (HIPS) 
or interpreted C-like languages (Matlab). Others 
(Khoros, KBVision, IUE) use a graphical front-end 
language. Finally, one can use a high-level pro- 
gramming language, such as Common Lisp (Iowa 
Vision System, OBVIUS, Radius), Scheme, or ML. 
We strongly prefer to use a modern high-level lan- 
guage, because they are more powerful and simplify 
collaboration between computer vision and artificial 
intelligence. 


The choice of front-end language is largely indepen- 
dent of which operations are included in the library. 
The Cantata dataflow interface has been used with 
at least three packages of operations (Khoros, KB- 
Vision, IUE). At least two recent languages, Tcl/Tk 
and the Elk [13] implementation of Scheme, were 
specifically designed to provide front-ends for a wide 
variety of applications. 


3.2 Operations included in library 


All reasonably-designed vision packages support a 
range of basic image manipulation operations such 
as display, cropping, rotation, altering greyscale or 
colormaps, and image statistics. Image process- 
ing packages (HIPS, Khoros, Labolmage, Matlab) 
also support linear filtering, some nonlinear filters, 
standard transforms (particularly the Fourier trans- 
form), and often simple edge detectors. However, 
these packages do not have good support for higher- 
level operations that manipulate edge-chains, fea- 
tures, and geometrical objects. 


Packages designed for computer vision include data 
structures and pre-written code for high-level vi- 
sion operations, either in the form of C++ classes 
and macros (IUE, KBVision, and Vista) or Com- 
mon Lisp classes and methods (Iowa Vision Sys- 
tem, OBVIUS, and Radius). However, the num- 


ber of high-level operations in each package is quite 
limited. They typically include only one modern 
edge finder (typically Canny’s), one camera calibra- 
tion algorithm (invariably Tsai’s), and a small se- 
lection of vision algorithms (edge segmentation and 
grouping, texture features, motion analysis, classifi- 
cation). 


3.3. How have they fared? 


Although these packages are all well-intentioned, 
and incorporate many interesting design ideas, there 
is no real prospect that any of them will become a 
standard tool used by most of the field. Computer 
vision algorithms are still the subject of active re- 
search and there are many recent, rival algorithms. 
However, each package includes only one or two al- 
gorithms for each task, often ones developed over 
ten years ago. For example, most packages do not 
include an edge finder more recent than Canny’s. 


Furthermore, different packages offer qualitatively 
different features. The best choice depends on how 
much money your site can spend, how much memory 
and disk space your machines have, what operating 
system you run, what applications you study (med- 
ical, satellite, etc.), what theoretical approach you 
favor, what other software (e.g. LISP) you have, 
and whether you prefer a graphic or a textual front- 
end. 


In any attempt to address these problems, the most 
comprehensive packages (e.g. HIPS, IUE, KBVi- 
sion) have grown so large that they are difficult to 
maintain and document. For example, the IUE con- 
tains over 575 classes, has over 800 pages of docu- 
mentation, and consumes 500M of disk space [1]. A 
single package satisfying everyone’s needs would be 
impossibly large. 


4 A better approach 


The difficulties in designing packages stem from the 
fact that designers are attempting to standardize 
at an inappropriate level of abstraction. Moreover, 
standardization at the correct level requires the full 
power of a compiler. Because there has been little 
cross-fertilization between computer vision and pro- 
gramming language design, package implementers 
have used only insufficiently powerful tools: library 
functions, classes, and macros. 
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4.1 The right level for standardization 


Consider the case of the operators that generate 
texture features from a gray-scale image. Previ- 
ous packages have attempted to provide a standard 
set of texture operators. However, the literature 
contains a wide range of texture operators, none 
of them have entirely satisfactory performance, re- 
spected researchers cannot agree about which ones 
perform best, and new operators are constantly be- 
ing proposed. Since no consensus exists, standard- 
ization at this level is premature. 


The correct place to standardize is at a level where 
there is a scientific consensus. This allows the pro- 
grammer to have as much support as possible while 
making it easy to add new functionality and exper- 
iment with new variations in algorithms. Standard- 
ization at too low a level (C arrays) makes the pro- 
grammer do most of the work by hand, while stan- 
dardization at too high a level (image data struc- 
tures, image processing functions) limits users to 
currently available techniques and discourages them 
from expanding the frontiers of science. 


Therefore, we must provide standardization and 
support at the level of the basic data structures and 
control constructs used to write the library functions 
in computer vision packages. This would make the 
library functions simpler and easier to understand. 
Then, each programmer could create a package cus- 
tomized to their needs, by merging and modifying 
code from standard libraries. 


4.2 Many drops of water make a river 


Many previous researchers have approached this as 
a software engineering problem. Since each piece of 
repetitive work is conceptually simple, it should be 
easy for mature programmers to do it. So, it should 
be sufficient to standardize programming practice, 
so as to make everyone’s code compatible. And, 
therefore, it should be sufficient to define a suitable 
set of macros, classes, and accessor functions (e.g. 
functions to extract value from different types of 
images). 


This approach fails due to the sheer volume of 
pedestrian work required to properly write a low- 
level computer vision algorithm. Creative scien- 
tists, even junior ones and those doing applied in- 
dustrial work, quickly get bored with repetitive cod- 
ing. They will not take the time to make code suffi- 
ciently general or portable. And it is inappropriate 


to make them do so: repetitive work should be done 
by a computer. 


4.3 The value of compilation 


Our extension to Scheme, called Envision, uses a 
compiler to transform user-level Scheme code into 
efficient C code. Considerable research has been 
done on compilation of high-level languages and the 
newest Scheme-to-C compilers [9, 15, 16] perform 
quite well. However, these techniques have never 
been applied to generating computer vision code, 
partly due to lack of communication between pro- 
gramming language research and computer vision 
and partly due to the significant initial investment 
of time required to write or adapt a compiler. 


Compilation offers several advantages in this do- 
main. It allows library operations to be written in 
the same language used in the package front-end. 
Type inference can expand a small number of user- 
level type declarations into type assignments for all 
variables. We can efficiently implement a new con- 
trol form (scan) which eliminates much of the work 
of looping through all locations in a 2D image, with- 
out requiring function calls inside these loops. 


Finally, our compiler can automatically perform a 
variety of optimizations (section 9). Many of these 
optimizations are common in hand-written vision 
code. However, human programmers do not apply 
them consistently, they apply them in unsafe ways, 
they use approximations with poor numerical be- 
havior, and they do not adapt quickly to changes in 
the hardware, operating system, or C compiler. It is 
safer and more efficient to centralize such knowledge 
in the hands of the compiler writer. 


4.4 The necessity of compilation 


It is tempting to think that the same effect could be 
achieved without writing a new compiler, by using 
facilities such as classes, macros, and type defini- 
tions (e.g. in ML). Unfortunately, current languages 
and compilers seem to lack the power required to 
define and optimize our new data structures and 
operations. 


First, translating our high-level code into a stan- 
dard language requires rewrite rules which operate 
at compile-time (so the output code is efficient) but 
which are type-dependent. At compile-time, Lisp 
and Scheme support only type-independent rewrit- 
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ing (macros). The type system in ML[20] seems to 
lack a mechanism for parameterizing a type by one 
or more numbers. This gives us no clean way to 
write a rule which manipulates objects of varying 
geometrical dimension but which requires access to 
their dimensions. 


Second, a central feature of Envision is that miss- 
ing (unavailable) values are first-class objects. For 
example, a variable which normally contains a 
real value may occasionally be assigned a missing 
value. Handling missing values requires modifica- 
tions to type inference rules, modifications to stan- 
dard arithmetic operations, code analysis to deter- 
mine which expressions can never return a missing 
values, and restructuring expressions to minimize 
the number of tests for whether a variable value is 
missing. Standard compilers do not contain such 
support. 


5 Sheets 


The repetitive parts of low-level vision code can be 
isolated and removed from user-level code using a 
new data structure called a “sheet.” Sheets rep- 
resent the large areas of packed storage found in- 
side image representations. They provide substan- 
tial capabilities beyond those of arrays, but only 
capabilities on which there is considerable consen- 
sus in computer vision. Using sheets, it is easy to 
construct any of the wide variety of image represen- 
tations currently in use. 


A sheet represents a function between two spaces: 
a set of locations (the domain) and a set of values 
(the codomain). Each space is locally Euclidean: 
every small neighborhood looks like a piece of IR” 
or ZZ”. The function is represented to finite preci- 
sion: values are only available at a finitely dense set 
of locations and are only known with limited pre- 
cision. Each sheet contains homogeneous data: all 
values have the same type and precision. This al- 
lows packed storage and optimization of compiled 
code. 


Sheets provide a layer of abstraction which insulates 
the programmer from the details of how image data 
is stored in arrays. The sheet appears to contain 
data of the type described in mathematical specifi- 
cations of the algorithm. For example, a log-polar 
stereo map might appear to be tubular, to contain 
signed floating point values given to the nearest 20!” 
of a unit, and to have no values for certain locations 


(e.g. where a surface was occluded in one image). 
The user need not know the details of how this is im- 
plemented using a standard array of unsigned 16-bit 
integers. 


5.1 Features provided by sheets 


Specifically, the sheets provide support for multi- 
dimensional values, arbitrary ranges of locations 
and values, continuity, user-specified precision, cir- 
cularity, partiality, shared storage, and restrictions. 


Multi-dimensional values: The domain of a 
sheet may be of any dimension. This capability 
is already provided by arrays. However, in addi- 
tion, the values stored in a sheet may be points of 
any dimension. The current implementation sup- 
ports 1D and 2D domains as well as 1D, 2D, and 
3D values. There are several ways to simulate a 
multi-dimensional codomain using arrays: the pro- 
grammer need not remember which method is being 
used. 


The use of multi-dimensional values allows the user 
to represent a wide variety of image data structure 
with sheets. For example, a motion vector field can 
be represented using a 2D sheet with 2D codomain. 
The outline of a 2D image region can be represented 
using a list which contains, among other things, a 
continuous 1D sheet with 2D values (the x and y 
coordinates of the curve). 


Range: The locations in a sheet may be any rectan- 
gular subsection of 1D or 2D space. For many appli- 
cations, the origin of the coordinate system should 
be placed at the projection center of the image. By 
contrast, arrays force the origin to lie in one cor- 
ner of the image, requiring geometrical algorithms 
to constantly add and subtract offsets. 


Similarly, the user can freely specify what range of 
values will be stored in the sheet. The user is not 
confined to the limited selection of ranges provided 
by arrays (e.g. unsigned integers, signed longs, 
floats) nor does the range have to start at zero. 


Continuity: The domain and codomain of a sheet 
may be either continuous (locally like IR”) or dis- 
crete (locally like ZZ”). Images have a continuous 
domain and codomain. Edge maps have a discrete 
domain and codomain. Color maps have a discrete 
(1D) domain, but a continuous (3D) codomain. 


Sheets with discrete domain provide values only 
at grid locations, whereas sheets with continuous 
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domain provide values at any location within the 
bounds of the sheet (by interpolation). Sheets with 
continuous codomain provide values as real num- 
bers, whereas sheets with discrete codomain provide 
values as integers. 


Arrays, by contrast, always have a discrete domain. 
For the codomain, computer vision programmers are 
forced to choose between two bad options: discrete 
integers with an appropriate precision or continuous 
reals with an inappropriately high precision (thus 
wasting memory). 


Precision: Numbers used in computer vision have 
a known, finite precision, due to a combination of 
quantization and contamination with random noise. 
When a sheet is created, the user specifies the pre- 
cision of the values to be stored in it. This, together 
with the user’s range specification, automatically 
determines the number of bytes used to store the 
value at each pixel. Similarly, the user specifies the 
spacing between pixel locations. 


When using arrays, the spacing between pixel lo- 
cations is always one unit. For the integer arrays 
typically used in computer vision, this is also true 
of the output values. This forces pyramid-based al- 
gorithms, for example, to explicitly rescale values. 


Circularity: A sheet’s domain and/or codomain 
may be circular. The current implementation sup- 
ports the following topological types: linear (flat) 
domain and/or codomain, circular domain (e.g. a 
closed 2D region boundary), tubular 2D domain 
(e.g. a log-polar image), toroidal 2D domain (both 
dimensions are circular), and circular codomain 
(e.g. an image whose values are angles). 


The topological type determines what happens if 
a program attempts to access locations outside the 
domain range, or store values outside the codomain 
range. For example, circular codomain values are re- 
duced to the right range using modular arithmetic, 
whereas linear codomain values are approximated 
with the closest value in the range. Interpolation of 
circular values also uses modified algorithms. 


Partiality: Values may be unavailable for some lo- 
cations in a sheet. This may happen in the middle 
of the sheet (e.g. occluded regions in stereo dispar- 
ity maps) or adjacent to its edges (e.g. an image 
which has been rotated or corrected for lens distor- 
tion). References to such a location, or to a location 
outside the sheet’s storage range, return a special 
“missing” value. 


In array-based code, missing values can be indi- 


cated by storing a special reserved value in the array. 
Unfortunately, programs don’t all use the same re- 
served value. Different array types (e.g. unsigned 
short, signed long, float) require different reserved 
values. Most programs (notably edge finders) do 
not handle missing values at all. 


Shared storage: The packed storage area of a 
sheet is separated from header information, such as 
scaling. Two sheets with different headers can share 
the same packed storage. As a result, rescaling or 
shifting a sheet does not require extensive memory 
allocation or copying, just creation of a new modi- 
fied header. 


Restrictions: The header information for each 
sheet includes a focus area, used to limit display 
and scanning operations (section 6.4). Thus, a sub- 
section can be extracted from a sheet by combining 
a new header with the same packed storage. 


5.2 How sheets improve programming 


Certain packages provide support for some of these 
features, but this support is partial and erratic. As 
a result, most programmers build their own ver- 
sions of features by hand. These implementations 
are special-purpose and incompatible with one an- 
other. They often use substandard methods, such 
as bilinear interpolation. 


Standardized support allows simple and portable 
user-level code. It ensures that good methods are 
used for standard operations such as scaling and 
interpolation, that these operations are fully de- 
bugged, and that they are implemented using a 
standard portable language (e.g. ANSI C). It helps 
users write algorithms which handle the full range 
of images. 


Figures 1 and 2 show C and Envision code for a typ- 
ical operation. The Envision code is shorter than 
the C code, despite its longer (Lisp-style) function 
names. The C code is restricted to 8-bit unsigned 
values, whereas the Envision code handles sheets 
with any range of values. The Envision code uses 
second-order, rather than bilinear, interpolation and 
leaves smaller holes around missing values. It re- 
quires fewer input arguments. And, it rotates about 
the image center, a meaningful user-level location, 
rather than about the upper-left corner of the stor- 
age array. 
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void rewindow 
(double startx, double starty, double angle, 
*char arrayi, *char array2, int xsizel, 
int ysize1, int badvali, int xsize2, int ysize2, 
int badval2, int minval2, int maxval2) 


int newx, newy, lowx, highx, lowy, highy, intout; 
double realx, realy, errorx, errory, vi, v2, v3, 
v4, sinangle, cosangle, interpolated_value; 
sinangle = sin(angle); cosangle = cos(angle) ; 
for (newx = 0; newx < xsize2; newx++) { 
for (newy = 0; newy < ysize2; newy++) { 
realx = startx + newx*cosangle + newy*sinangle; 
lowx = floor(realx); highx = ceil(realx); 
errorx = (highx - realx); 
realy = starty + newy*cosangle - newx*sinangle; 
lowy = floor(realy); highy = ceil(realy); 
errory = (highy - realy); 
if (lowx < 0 || lowy < 0 
|| highx >= xsize1 || highy >= ysize1) 
array2[(newx * ysize2) + newy] = badval2; 


else { 
vi = arrayi[(lowx * ysize1) + lowy]; 
v2 = arrayi[(lowx * ysize1) + highy]; 
v3 = arrayi[(highx * ysize1) + lowy]; 
v4 = arrayi[(highx * ysize1) + highy]; 


if (vi == badvali || v2 == badvali 
I| v3 == badvali || v4 == badvali) 
array2[(newx * ysize2) + newy] 
= badval2; 
else { 
interpolated_value = 
errorx * errory * vi + 
errorx * (1.0 - errory) * v2 + 
(1.0 - errorx) * errory * v3 + 
(1.0 - errorx) * (1.0 - errory) * v4 
+ 0.5; 
intout = interpolated_value; 
if (intout < minval2) intout = minval2; 
else if (intout > maxval2) 
intout = maxval2; 
array2[(newx * ysize2) + newy] 


= intout;}}}}} 


Figure 1: C code to rotate and shift an image array. 


6 Other new language features 


To make full use of sheets, Envision provides a range 
of other new language features. 


6.1 Points 


A new data type, the “point,” is introduced to rep- 
resent locations in the domain of a sheet and val- 
ues stored in its codomain. Following the standard 
conventions of pure mathematics, a 1D point is sim- 
ply a number. Higher dimensional points, such as 
2D and 3D points, are implemented as structures. 


(bulk-define 
rewindow ; name 
((manifold 2 1) ; input types 
(manifold 2 1) real real real) 
unspecified ; output types 
(lambda (insheet outsheet xoffset yoffset angle) 
(let ((sinangle (sin angle)) 
(cosangle (cos angle))) 
(scan (location outsheet) 
(let* 
((point (sample->point location)) 
(xcoord (point-coordinate point 0)) 
(ycoord (point-coordinate point 1))) 
(sample-set! location 
(sheet-ref insheet 
(+ xoffset 
(* xcoord cosangle) 
(* ycoord sinangle) ) 
(- (+ yoffset (* ycoord cosangle)) 
(* xcoord sinangle))))))))) 


Figure 2: Envision code for the same operation. 


Basic arithmetic operations are extended to work 
transparently on higher dimensional points. 


6.2 Missing values 


Missing values (unspecified, bottom, ...) are widely 
used in programming language design. As far as 
we know, however, Envision is the first language 
in which they are first-class objects. That is, they 
can be assigned to variables, stored in data struc- 
tures including sheets, and so forth. Basic arith- 
metic operations have been extended to handle the 
possibility that some of their inputs may be missing 
(typically returning a missing value) and to return 
missing values in other appropriate cases (e.g. divi- 
sion by zero). 


We believe that first-class missing values are an ex- 
tremely useful feature, which could be used else- 
where in high-level languages. For example, they 
could serve as the values of symbols which have not 
yet been bound, or as the value of assoc for items 
not in the list. 


Missing values also represent a different philosophy 
for error handling. Standard languages trigger an 
error by default, and optionally let the user install 
error handlers. By default Envision triggers error 
breaks much more seldom. The user must force ad- 
ditional error breaks by explicitly testing whether 
some condition is satisfied (e.g. some value is non- 
missing). This “mellow” convention is essential for 
image processing, in which the failed computation is 
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typically only one of a million similar computations, 
most of which probably succeeded. 


6.3 Samples 


Any location in a continuous sheet can be accessed, 
but only certain specific locations, namely those on 
the storage grid, can be set. Envision includes direct 
pointers to grid locations, called “samples.” Sam- 
ples allow the programmer to bypass scaling and 
interpolation of locations in a sheet’s domain, nec- 
essary for optimizing certain low-level vision algo- 
rithms. 


To do this safely, programmers have no direct ac- 
cess to the raw array coordinates stored inside each 
sample. Rather, high-level operations allow them 
to find the sample nearest a floating-point location, 
retrieve the samples at the two extreme corners of 
a sheet’s focus area, find the scaled coordinates of 
a sample, move by a specified displacement on the 
sample grid, and so forth. Because of the restricted 
direct access, Envision samples are similar to Java’s 
“safe pointers.” 


6.4 Scanners 


Applying a low-level vision operation to a sheet typ- 
ically requires enumerating the samples in its focus 
area. In traditional computer vision programming, 
the user must extract the array bounds and com- 
pose a double loop. In Envision, most enumeration 
is done with the high-level primitive SCAN. Explicit 
loops are reserved for algorithms with unusual struc- 
ture. 


Scan has the following syntactic form, in which the 
test and the scanner are optional: 


(scan (variable sample-or-sheet 
test scanner) 
expri expr2 ....) 


Scan enumerates the samples in the focus area, 
binding the variable to each one in turn and evaluat- 
ing the expressions inside the form. The scan starts 
at the input sample, or at the first location in the 
input sheet. When a sample passes the test or the 
end of the sheet is reached, it halts, returning the 
current sample and a boolean indicating whether it 
ran out of samples. The returned sample allows the 
scan to be restarted from where it left off. 
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The scanner input determines which samples are 
enumerated (e.g. every sample? every other sam- 
ple?) and in which order. Envision includes a selec- 
tion of standard scanners, including a default one 
used if the scanner input is omitted. Programmers 
can easily add new ones. 


Scan differs from the standard Scheme map opera- 
tor in two ways. It enumerates locations (samples), 
not values. This is essential in image processing, 
where an output value typically depends not only 
on the corresponding input value but also on values 
near it. Second, scan gives the programmer flexible 
control of the enumeration order. Such control is 
more important in computer vision than in tradi- 
tional Scheme applications, because a 2D image can 
be ordered in more useful ways than a 1D list can. 


6.5 Geometrical objects 


Graphical display is largely handled by a single 
primitive DRAW. Input to DRAW includes a ge- 
ometrical object, a window, a location in the win- 
dow, and a list of options (e.g. color, filled, size). 
The type of the geometrical object determines what 
sort of figure will be drawn. 


Geometrical objects include 2D sheets (mapped 
onto the window), 1D sheets (drawn as curves), 
points, line segments, polygons, ellipses, and text. 
The parameters in line segments, polygons, and el- 
lipses may be points or 1D sheets. In the latter case, 
the object represents a set of objects if the sheets 
are discrete. If they are continuous, the object rep- 
resents a swept strip or volume. These geometrical 
objects can also be used in implementing high-level 
vision algorithms. 


6.6 File storage 


Scheme includes only ASCII file I/O, unsuitable for 
storage of objects as large as sheets. Envision pro- 
vides a second type of structured file I/O, in which 
packed sheet data is written in binary and other ob- 
jects are written in a tagged ASCII representation. 
Operations are also provided to read bytes and se- 
quences of bytes, for reading other image file for- 
mats (e.g. PPM, JPEG) and communicating with 
devices (e.g. cameras). 
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6.7 Storage areas, open files, windows 


As described above (section 2), sheets cannot be 
garbage collected automatically. To help the user 
manage sheet space, Envision maintains a list of 
storage groups, i.e. sets of sheets sharing a common 
packed storage area. For each storage area, it can 
provide one representative sheet, which the user can 
examine, e.g. when deciding whether to deallocate 
it. 


Since we are forced to provide storage-management 
tools for one badly-behaved type of data, there is no 
conceptual problem extending such tools to other 
places where they would be useful. The ease with 
which users can lose pointers to open files and win- 
dows is a long-standing problem in high-level lan- 
guage design. Envision allows the user to list such 
open connections. 


7 Our implementation 


We have implemented Envision as an extension to 
the Scheme48 implementation of Scheme [9]. The 
overall structure is determined by three main ideas: 
separation of sheet data from the high-level front- 
end, variable compilation, and separation of sheet 
type handling into run-time and compile-time com- 
ponents. 


7.1 Two-processor architecture 


We have implemented Envision using two processes. 
The front-end is Scheme, augmented with a variety 
of functions implementing Envision’s user front-end 
and its compiler. Sheet data, window graphics, and 
binary file I/O, however, are handled by a sepa- 
rate C program. This “coprocessor” is connected 
to Scheme via a Unix socket. 


Crucially, packed data from sheet storage areas is 
never passed down the socket. To the user, sheet 
data appears to reside in Scheme. In fact, the 
packed storage areas for sheets reside in the copro- 
cessor. Scheme has only the header data for each 
sheet, plus a unique identifier that allows it to iden- 
tify the storage area when communicating with the 
coprocessor. Therefore, the socket connection does 
not have to be fast. In our experience, the only 
interfaces fast enough for image transmission use 
shared memory and these tend to be fragile. 


This architecture offers three advantages. First, 
since our primary field is not programming lan- 
guages and we wanted to produce a usable proto- 
type quickly, we simplified our work by using an 
existing Scheme implementation and not modifying 
its internals. Second, individual users create new 
coprocessor binaries whenever they link in C code 
generated for them by the compiler. It is convenient 
that they need only rebuild the coprocessor binary, 
because the Scheme binary is 30 times larger and 
more complicated to rebuild. Finally, we wanted 
to test how well algorithms could be divided into 
sheet-processing and high-level parts. A clean algo- 
rithmic separation would simplify taking advantage 
of specialized image processing boards or a second 
processor, without placing undue strain on the bus 
or network connecting these to the main processor. 


7.2 Variable compilation 


A typical computer vision algorithm contains both 
functions that manipulate the values within sheets 
and high-level functions that operate on more tra- 
ditional data structures. Because they manipulate 
objects of grossly different size, these two types of 
functions require very different types of compilation. 
(It would be premature to decide whether this is a 
binary distinction or two samples from a continuous 
variation.) 


High-level scheme functions are compiled into 
Scheme48’s byte code by Scheme48’s compiler. 
They can use all the features of Scheme and Envi- 
sion. However, Scheme functions which use sophis- 
ticated features cannot be compiled into code effi- 
cient enough to scan operations across large sheets, 
on current hardware. ! 


Functions which scan across sheets must be com- 
piled for maximum efficiency. The types of all vari- 
ables must be determined at compile time. The 
user must declare the types of input and output 
values, because it is frequently impossible to infer 
whether numbers and sheets are real/continuous or 
integer/discrete. An error is triggered if the com- 
piler cannot determine the type of any internal vari- 
able. 


Furthermore, such functions cannot allocate or del- 
locate non-stack space, nor can they call graphical 
display functions. Variables are restricted to points, 
booleans, sheets, and samples. Only points can be 


1They would run faster if compiled into C, eg. using 
Bigloo [15, 16], but not fast enough. 
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missing. Only basic control constructs are allowed. 
These restrictions were inspired, in part, by those 
of Prescheme [9]. 


Previous optimizing Lisp and Scheme compilers, 
such as Bigloo or Franz Common Lisp, regard the 
input code as fixed and take as their goal optimiz- 
ing it as much as possible. The harsh environment 
of image processing forces us to take a different at- 
titude for sheet-handling code: the code must run 
with sufficient speed and therefore the user must be 
helped to write such code, by a combination of lan- 
guage restrictions and compiler errors. Computer 
vision researchers find it frustrating to guess what 
modifications to their code will convince a general- 
purpose compiler to make it run fast enough. 


Envision’s compiler produces two types of output 
for sheet-handling functions. For debugging code 
on small images, they can be compiled into code 
that runs on the coprocessor’s stack machine (sec- 
tion 8.2). For final use, they are compiled into C 
code, which can be linked directly into the copro- 
cessor. 


7.3 Sheet typing 


Type features for sheets (and, by extension, sam- 
ples) are divided into two groups. The dimensional- 
ity of the domain and codomain, and whether each 
is continuous or discrete, have profound effects on 
algorithm design. Only the most trivial functions 
(e.g. copy) are polymorphic across these distinc- 
tions. Furthermore, they drastically affect C code 
generation, e.g. whether C variables are declared as 
floats or ints, whether 1D or 2D code is substituted 
when expanding a SCAN form, and whether the in- 
puts to addition are numbers or vectors. Therefore, 
these type distinctions are resolved at compile-time. 


By contrast, the design of most computer vision al- 
gorithms does not depend on the other type fea- 
tures: range, precision, circularity, or whether miss- 
ing values might be present. Previous systems typ- 
ically forced users to make some of these distinc- 
tions at compile-time, resulting in annoyingly non- 
general code (e.g. edge finders that would run only 
on signed 8-bit images). The increase in generality 
obtained by resolving these distinctions at run-time 
is worth the small penalty in running time. 
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8 The Envision coprocessor 


The coprocessor provides four capabilities: alloca- 
tion and dellocation of packed storage for sheets, the 
run-time component of sheet support, a stack ma- 
chine that can run user-defined code, and a graphics 
interface with a built-in event loop. 


8.1 Implementation of sheets 


Sheets are implemented as arrays of bytes. Depend- 
ing on the range and precision requested by the user, 
between one and three bytes are allocated per pixel. 
Missing values are marked by storing a special re- 
served value into the array. Sheets with 2D domain 
are implemented using a 1D array of pointers to the 
first element in each row, which results in faster ac- 
cess than standard address arithmetic. Sheets with 
2D or 3D codomain are implemented using two or 
three arrays. 


With each sheet, the coprocessor stores three acces- 
sor functions. These accessors are given raw array 
coordinates: scaling is handled by Scheme and the 
compiler. Two accessors retrieve and set the value 
at a particular integer array location. The third 
accessor, present only for sheets with continous do- 
main, retrieves an interpolated value for a location 
specified by floating point coordinates. All three ac- 
cessors handle circularity, missing values, and range 
restrictions. However, they return raw integer val- 
ues, to which the compiler must apply the appro- 
priate scaling and offset. 


Interpolation is implemented using a nine-point 
second-order polynomial interpolate. When all 9 
values are available, this is similar to the six-point 
interpolate described in [2]. However, our inter- 
polation algorithm handles any pattern of missing 
values, handling simple cases quickly and decaying 
gracefully to a bilinear, linear, or nearest-neighbor 
interpolate as required. This capability is required 
for correct, fully general implementation of opera- 
tions such as image rotation. However, it would be 
very difficult for most users to implement on their 
own and no previous vision package provides it. 


8.2. Running functions 


From the Scheme interpreter, the user can call user- 
defined functions installed in the coprocessor. These 
include fully compiled functions linked directly into 
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the coprocessor and also functions compiled, for de- 
bugging, into instructions for the coprocessor’s stack 
interpreter. The interpreter includes simple assem- 
bler instructions, a function calling mechanism, spe- 
cial handlers for basic sheet operations, and a wide 
range of mathematical functions directly available 
in the standard C library (e.g. trignometric func- 
tions). 


When some inputs to a function are sheets, the sheet 
header information is passed from Scheme to the 
coprocessor. Sheet headers are large compared to 
the other types allowed (216 bytes), and it is very 
inefficient to copy them around C’s stack or the co- 
processor’s stack. Therefore, sheet headers passed 
from Scheme are stored in a special array and re- 
ferred to by number. The contents of this array are 
static during the function call, because user-defined 
coprocessor functions cannot create, delete, or mod- 
ify sheets. 


8.3. Graphics support 


Finally, the coprocessor manages the user’s interac- 
tion with the window system. It includes operations 
for creating and destoying windows, and primitives 
for displaying graphical objects on them. Events 
such as window resizing, motion, and exposure 
are handled automatically. Command-type mouse 
events (moving and clicking inside windows) will 
eventually be handled by an X-based user-interface 
program. The current implementation uses the X 
window system but the user-level language is generic 
and should be compatible with many window sys- 
tems. 


9 The compiler 


The Envision compiler transforms the user-level 
code into an intermediate language, with operations 
and control structure similar to C, but with Lisp- 
like syntax. This transformation is carried out by 
Scheme-to-Scheme transformation rules inspired by 
(but rather different from) those in [8]. From the 
intermediate language, it is easy to generate both C 
code and code for the coprocessor’s stack machine. 


With the exception of certain straightforward basic 
components, our compiler handles problems largely 
disjoint from those treated by previous compilers 
(e.g. [9, 15, 16]). On the one hand, we excluded 


ag 
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control constructs which threatened to create dif- 
ficulties and which did not seem useful in writing 
sheet-handling functions (which tend to have a re- 
stricted structure). On the other hand, the Envision 
compiler spends considerable effort optimizing the 
handling of higher-dimensional objects and missing 
values. 


9.1 Type inference 


Envision’s type inference engine allows types to be 
parameterized by dimension. Points have a single 
dimension parameter (1D, 2D, or 3D). Sheets and 
samples have two dimensions: one for the domain 
and one for the codomain. This allows type in- 
ference rules to enforce appropriate dimension rela- 
tions among the inputs to a function, and between 
the inputs and outputs. It also gives compiler func- 
tions access to the dimensions as numbers. For ex- 
ample, the function which extracts the kth coordi- 
nate of a vector must test whether k is in the correct 
range. 


Type inference handles missing points by assigning 
them a type with a special (wildcard) value in place 
of the dimension. These types are fused with normal 
types in the obvious way, e.g. when a missing and a 
non-missing value are generated by the two branches 
of an if statement. 


9.2 Scanner substitution 


To avoid function calls inside loops at run-time, 
the enumeration code from the specified scanner is 
substituted into each scan form at compile time. 
This substitution process must examine whether the 
sheet input is a sheet or sample, and whether it is 1D 
or 2D. For example, the default scanner FORWARD 
contains two versions of the looping code, one for 
1D sheets and one for 2D sheets. While not concep- 
tually complex, type-dependent substitution cannot 
be accomplished with standard Scheme macros and 
must therefore be built into the compiler. 


9.3 Real numbers 


It is incredibly inefficient to rebuild real-number 
handling, including utilities such as trigonometric 
functions and random-number generation, on top 
of integer arithmetic. C provides well-optimized (if 
not ideally general) real number handling, which we 
used. 
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9.4 Missing values 


To a first approximation, a missing value might ap- 
pear anywhere that a point is expected. A naive 
implementation might incorporate a test for miss- 
ing values into the implementation of each sensitive 
operation, e.g. all the numerical functions. How- 
ever, this results in massively more testing than is 
performed in hand-written code. 


The compiler performs a “purity analysis” to de- 
termine which variables and expressions can never 
return a missing result. A value may never be miss- 
ing because it came (directly or indirectly) from a 
constant input. It might be the result of a strict 
operator ” applied to never-missing values. Certain 
operations for retrieving sheet parameters (e.g. the 
offset) cannot return missing values. These appear 
in the expansion of extremely common functions, 
notably those for setting and accessing values in 
sheets. 


Finally, a value can never be missing if it is pro- 
tected by an explicit test for whether it is missing. 
Some tests occur in the user-level code. Others are 
generated automatically when the compiler expands 
sensitive operations. 


The compiler also recognizes connected groups of 
strict functions and collects all required tests for 
missing values at the start of the group. Prior to 
this step, the compiler restructures the code so that 
expressions do not contain any forms which might 
generate side-effects, so that a left-to-right order of 
evaluation is preserved when sub-expressions are ex- 
tracted. 


9.5 Vector operations 


Expansion of vector operations ensures that tem- 
porary variables are allocated as needed, but not if 
the input is a variable or a constant. Moreover, if an 
input is explicitly headed by a 2D or 3D point con- 
structor (or a sequence ending in such a form), the 
input is decomposed into its constituents at compile- 
time rather than at run-time. For example, a se- 
quence of 3D vector + and * operations will become 
three 1D numerical expressions followed by only one 
point constructor. 


This complex analysis of the input, and deconstruc- 
tion of some inputs, is beyond the power of re- 





2T.e. an operator which never returns a missing value when 
given non-missing inputs. 
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stricted macro facilities such as Scheme’s define- 
syntax. Moreover, the proper expansion depends 
on the dimensionalities of the inputs and, thus, it 
must follow type inference. 


Expansion of vector operations must follow genera- 
tion of tests for missing inputs. The vector expan- 
sions destroy groups of strict operations, because a 
single user-level operation may become a complex 
form which sets and uses temporary variables. (A 
particularly bad example is the cross-product opera- 
tion.) Therefore, even if a general-purpose compiler 
supported missing values, it would still be difficult 
to define vector operations using user-level features 
such as macros or classes. 


9.6 Sheet references 


Operations which set or access sheet values must 
also be expanded with some care. To a first ap- 
proximation, they simply add scaling and offset to 
the low-level access function. However, like vector 
operations, they must allocate temporary variables 
exactly when needed. Furthermore, if the domain 
and/or codomain is discrete, scaling must be done 
using exact integer operations which check that the 
divisions involved have no remainder. Therefore, 
certain parts of this expansion must be delayed un- 
til after type inference has been done. 


9.7 Space allocation 


Dynamic storage allocation is too slow to be allowed 
inside sheet-handling functions. All the non-stack 
storage required must be allocated before the func- 
tion is called, and passed to it. Therefore, sheet- 
handling functions cannot use lists to return several 
objects and so the compiler must support multiple 
return values. 


Points, including numbers and missing points, are 
represented by C structs. When such a value is re- 
turned by a form inside a SCAN loop, it is inefficient 
to create the struct anew in each iteration of the 
loop (even on C’s stack). Instead, the compiler re- 
serves stack space for all such internal point structs 
once, at the start of the sheet-handling function. 


When, in addition, an internal point value is known 
never to be missing, the compiler can pre-set the 
missing? field of the point struct. Thus, inside a 
scan loop, the only fields of the struct which must 
be examined or set are the actual numerical values. 
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This optimization eliminates essentially all overhead 
on 1D arithmetic involving non-missing numbers. 


Attempting to avoid overhead on simple arithmetic 
is common in compilers for high-level languages. 
However, it is difficult to do in the context of a 
form which is evaluated only once (or a few times) 
each time the function is called. Our optimization 
is easy and often applicable, because it exploits the 
fact that scan loops contain many strict arithmetic 
operations and forms inside scan loops are evaluated 
many times. 


9.8 Linear operations 


Hand-written C code often takes advantage of the 
fact that image processing operations often add or 
subtract values from different locations in the same 
image. We intend, eventually, to detect forms mak- 
ing multiple references to the same sheet and factor 
out the scaling and offset applied when extract val- 
ues from the sheet. 


10 Implementation results 


We are in the late stages of debugging Envision and 
writing appropriate example code and new-user doc- 
umentation. Draft documentation can be found on 
our web site [18] and we anticipate releasing the 
code in early fall. It requires only standard Unix 
components (ANSI C, sockets, and Xlib) and cur- 
rently runs on three operating systems (Linux, HP- 
UX, and SGI Irix). Both Scheme48 and Envision 
are extremely small systems: compressed source for 
both will fit on two floppy diskettes. 


The current system is fast enough for many types 
of image processing research. Rotation of a 538 by 
364 image (by an arbitrary angle) takes 6 seconds 
on a 120MHz Pentium PC and under 3 seconds on 
an SGI Indigo 2. Functions run on the coprocessor’s 
stack machine take about 7 times as long: still suffi- 
ciently fast for debugging using small examples. We 
believe that a combination of further optimizations 
and rapidly increasing processor speed will eventu- 
ally make the output suitable for a wide variety of 
image processing applications. The most demand- 
ing real-time applications may, however, require a 
more sophisticated compiler which can take advan- 
tage of image processing boards. 


a 
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11 Conclusions 


This paper has shown how techniques of modern 
programming language design can be successfully 
applied to an unusual domain: computer vision, We 
have seen that that image handling requires inter- 
esting new programming language constructs, in- 
cluding new data types (sheets, samples), a new 
mapping-type operator (scan), and first-class sup- 
port for missing values. We have also seen that, 
although the huge size of images demands extreme 
efficiency, this can be achieved by compiling a high- 
level language using current methods, appropriately 
adapted to the specific application. 
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Abstract 


While interactive multimedia animation is a very 
compelling medium, few people are able to express 
themselves in it. There are too many low-level details 
that have to do not with the desired content—e.g., 
shapes, appearance and behavior—but rather how to get 
a computer to present the content. For instance, 
behaviors like motion and growth are generally gradual, 
continuous phenomena. Moreover, many such 
behaviors go on simultaneously. Computers, on the 
other hand, cannot directly accommodate either of these 
basic properties, because they do their work in discrete 
steps rather than continuously, and they only do one 
thing at a time. Graphics programmers have to spend 
much of their effort bridging the gap between what an 
animation is and how to present it on a computer. 


We propose that this situation can be improved by a 
change of language, and present Fran, synthesized by 
complementing an existing declarative host language, 
Haskell, with an embedded domain-specific vocabulary 
for modeled animation. As demonstrated in a 
collection of examples, the resulting animation 
descriptions are not only relatively easy to write, but 
also highly composable. 


1 Introduction 


Any language makes some ideas easy to express and 
other ideas difficult. As we will argue in this paper, 
today’s mainstream programming languages are ill- 
suited for expressing multimedia animation (3D, 2D 
and sound), both in their basic paradigm and their 
vocabulary. These languages support what we call 
“presentation-oriented” programming, in which the 
essential nature of an animation, i.e., what an animation 
is, becomes lost in details of how to present it. We 
consider the question of what kind of language is 
suitable for capturing just the essence of an animation, 
and present one such language, Fran, synthesized by 


complementing an existing declarative “host language”, 
Haskell, with an embedded domain-specific 
vocabulary. 


We propose an alternative to “presentation-oriented” 
programming, namely “modeling”, in which a model of 
the animation is described, leaving presentation as a 
separate task, to be done automatically. This idea of 
modeling has been applied fruitfully in the area of non- 
animated 3D graphics as discussed below, and is now 
almost widely, though not universally, accepted. Our 
contribution is to extend this idea in a uniform style to 
encompass as well sound and 2D images, and across the 
time dimension, in order to model animations over a 
broad range of types. For brevity, this paper 
concentrates on 3D animation, but it is really the 
uniform integration of different types that gives rise to 
great expressive power. (See Elliott and Hudak [1997] 
for 2D examples.) 


While imperative programming languages are suited to 
presentation-oriented programming, the modeling 
approach requires a different kind of language. 
Unfortunately, bringing a useful new language into 
being is quite a daunting task, requiring design of 
semantics and syntax, implementation of compilers and 
environment tools, and writing of educational material. 
However, as Peter Landin taught us thirty years ago, we 
can logically separate a language into (a) a domain- 
specific vocabulary and (b) a domain-independent way 
of composing more complex things from simpler ones. 
In other words, a language is a combination of a “host 
language” and a “domain-specific embedded language” 
(DSEL). By reusing the same host language for several 
different vocabularies, we can amortize the cost of its 
creation over more uses. In fact, unlike thirty years 
ago, we are now fortunate enough to have various 
candidate languages from which to choose. In this 
paper, we examine various features of a candidate host 
language to see which are helpful and which are not 
helpful for modeled animation. We find that Haskell is 
a fairly good fit, requiring only a few compromises. 
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The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
Starts with a few examples of modeled animations. 
Section 3 introduces the notions of presentation and 
modeling for non-animated 3D graphics, and looks at 
some concrete benefits. Section 4 extends the idea and 
benefits of modeling to a variety of types besides 3D 
geometry, including sound and 2D images, and across 
the time dimension. Section 5 considers the pragmatics 
of creating a new domain specific language (DSL), and 
motivates the DSEL approach. Section 6 examines the 
usefulness of host language features in some detail. 
The remainder of the paper looks at related work and 
describes some directions for future work on modeled 
animation. 


2 Examples 


In this section we present a handful of modeled 
animations, in order to make later discussion more 
concrete. 


2.1 Static models 


To start, we import a simple 3D model of a sphere from 
“X file” format. 


sphere GeometryB 
sphere GeometryB 
sphere = importX "spherel.x" 


The type GeometryB represents 3D geometry 
animations. (This “animation” happens to be a “static”, 
i.€., not time-varying, one.) Similarly, we import a 
teapot model. However, the teapot is in an awkward 
orientation, so we adjust it after importing, rotating 
around the X axis by an angle of -1/2: 


teapot 

teapot = 
rotate3 xVector3 
importX "tpot2.x" 


GeometryB 
(-pi/2) **% 
Note that in Haskell, function application binds more 


tightly than all infix operators. Here are the types of the 
modeling vocabulary we used: 


xVector3 :: Vector3B 
rotate3 Vector3B -> RealB 
-> Transform3B 
(**%) Transform3B -> GeometryB 


-> GeometryB 


The constant xVector3 is the unit vector pointing in 
the positive X direction. rotate3 takes an axis vector 
and a number and yields a 3D transform. The operator 
**% applies a 3D transform. 
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2.2 Spinning 


Although types like GeometryB and Vector3B are 
potentially animated, the example so far uses static 
animations. Next we will color the teapot red and make 
it spin around the Y axis. 
redSpinningPot = 
rotate3 yVector3 time **% 
withColorG red teapot 


The new features are “time”, the unit Y vector and 
application of a color to a geometric model: 


time RealB 
yVector3 :: Vector3B 
withColorG ColorB -> GeometryG 


-> GeometryG 


The use of time here deserves special attention. It is a 
primitive number-valued animation (hence the type 
Rea1B) representing the flow of time. Note that time 
is not a mutable real value, but a fixed animation. 
Animations are essentially functions of time, with 
time being the identity function, and operations like 
rotate3, withColorG, being **% are combinators 
that map functions of time to functions of time. 


2.3 Generalizing 


Next, generalize this simple spinning teapot, so that its 
color and rotation angle are parameters. 


spinPot ColorB -> RealB -> GeometryB 
spinPot potColor potAngle = 
rotate3 yVector3 potAngle **% 
withColorG potColor teapot 


We will make use of the pot Spin function in a series 
of three interactive 2D animations. 
spinl, spin2 User -> ImageB 


spinl withSpin potSpinl 
spin2 = withSpin potSpin2 


When an animation is interactive, its type is a function 
from the user supplying input. Hence the type above. 
Yet to be defined are withSpin, potSpini, and 
potSpin2. First, we will give their types and an 
informal description of their purpose. 


RealB -> User 
-> GeometryB 


potSpinl, potSpin2 


(RealB -> User -> GeometryB) 
-> User -> ImageB 


withSpin 


The two potSpin functions take as arguments an 
animated number, which will be related to the rotation 
angle passed to spinPot, and a user from which to 
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get input. In the simplest case, just ignore the user, use 
red for the pot color, and pass on the angle argument 
unchanged: 


potSpinl angle u = spinPot red angle 


The withSpin function takes one of these geometry 
producers and renders it together with some textual 
instructions. 
withSpin f u = 
growHowTo u ‘over'* 


renderGeometry (f (grow u) u) 
defaultCamera 


The function grow will be defined below. Its job is to 
turn user input into an animated angle, which gets 
passed to the geometry producer. The produced 
geometry is rendered with a default camera to produce 
a 2D animation, which is combined with the instruction 
text image. The function renderGeometry takes 
geometry and camera (animated as always), and yields 
a 2D animation: 


renderGeometry GeometryB 


-> Transform3B -> ImageB 


2.4 A more interesting pot spinner 


Before looking into the definition of grow, we will see 
the second pot-spinning geometry producer, which adds 
a few new features: 


e A light source is added and, visualized as a white 
sphere that orbits the spinning teapot. For 
convenience, the translation vector is specified in 
spherical coordinates. 


e The teapot’s color is animated, and specified in 
HSL coordinates. 


e The “angle” argument generated by grow and 
passed by withSpin is integrated, and so is 
interpreted as the rate of change of the angle. 


The definition: 


potSpin2 potAngleSpeed u = 
spinPot potColor potAngle ‘unionG' 


light 
where 
light = rotate3 yVector3 (pi/4) way 
translate3 (vector3Spherical 
2 time 0) **% 
uscale3 0.1 xe 
withColorG white ( 
sphere ‘unionG’' pointLightG) 
potColor = 
colorHSL (sin time * 180) 0.5 0.5 
potAngle = integral potAngleSpeed u 


Note the expression “sin time * 180” used in 


defining the teapot’s color. The meaning of sin and 
“*” are not the usual ones, operating on numbers, but 
rather counterparts “lifted” to consume and produce 
number-valued animations (of type RealB). Even the 
numeric literal 180 is taken to mean an unchanging 
number-valued animation (having type RealB). 
Haskell’s overloading ability, based on type classes is 
responsible for this great syntactic convenience. Several 
dozen functions have been lifted in this way, so that, for 
instance, sin and “*” not only have the usual types 


sin Float -> Float : 

(*) Float -> Float -> Float 
but also 

sin RealB -> RealB 

(*) RealB -> RealB -> RealB 


2.5 Reactive growth 


Now we turn to grow, which converts user input to a 
time-varying angle (of type RealB). It is defined as 
the integral of the value generated by bSign, defined 
below, which produces an animated number that has 
value zero when no mouse buttons are pressed, but 
switches to negative one or positive one while the user 
is holding down the left or right mouse button. The 
angle value produced by grow is thus growing while 
the right button is pressed, shrinking while the left is 
pressed, and constant when neither button is pressed. 


grow User -> RealB 


grow u = integral (bSign u) u 


(The reason that even integral takes a_ user 
argument is that integration is done numerically, and 
must somehow know how hard to work on _ the 
approximation.) 


The bSign function is itself defined in terms of a more 
general function selectLeftRight, which switches 
between three values, depending on the left and right 
button states. 


bSign User -> RealB 
bSign u = selectLeftRight 0 (-1) lu 
selectLeftRight a->a-> a -> User 


-> Behavior a 


selectLeftRight none left right u = 
condB (leftButton u) 
(constantB left) 
(condB (rightButton u) 
(constantB right) 
(constantB none) ) 


Some explanation: the use of a lower-case type name 
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(“a”) above means that selectLeftRight is 
polymorphic, applying to any type of argument. The 
function condB is a behavior-level conditional, taking 
an animated boolean and two animated values, and 
choosing between the two continuously. The Fran 
primmitive constantB turns a regular “static” value 
into a constant animated value (as required here by 
condB). The leftButton and rightButton 
functions tell whether the mouse buttons are pressed. 


It is easy to define these two button state functions, in 
terms of a toggling function that takes an initial value 
and two events that tell when to switch to true and 
when to false. 


leftButton, rightButton 

User -> BoolB 
leftButton u = toggle (lbp u) (lbr u) 
rightButton u = toggle (rbp u) (rbr u) 
toggle Event a -> Event b -> BoolB 
toggle go stop = 

stepper False ( go -=> True 


.|. stop -=> False) 


The functions Ibp, Ibr, rbp, and rbr, yield left and right 
button press and release events. 


lbp, rbp, lbr, rbr User -> Event () 


The stepper function takes an initial value v and an 
event e, and yields a piecewise-constant behavior that 
Starts out as v and switches to the values associated with 
occurrences of e. In the definition of toggle, the 
event is constructed from the go and stop argument 
events, using the event handling operator “-=>” and 
the event merging operator “.|.”. As a result, the 
constructed event occurs with value True whenever go 
occurs and with value False whenever False occurs. 
(Note: the event operators are described in Elliott and 
Hudak [1997], but their semantics have changed since 
that publication, and now consist of a sequence of 
occurrences, not just a single one. Also, the button 
press events and mouse motion behavior are functions 
of a User rather than a start time.) 


2.6 Adding instructions 


Finally, to produce instructions and user feedback, we 
define growHowTo, which produces a rendered string, 
colored yellow and moved down to be out of the way. 
The text gives instructions when neither button is 
pressed, says “left” while the left button is pressed, and 
“right” while the right button is pressed. Its definition 
involves 2D versions of vectors, transform formation 
and application, and coloring, plus the polymorphic 
function selectLeftRight, defined above. 


growHowTo User -> ImageB 


growHowTo u = 
movexXY 0 (-1) ( 
withColor yellow ( 
simpleTextImage messageB )) 
where 
messageB = 
selectLeftRight 
"Use mouse buttons to \ 
\control pot’s spin" 
"left" "right" u 


Many more examples of functional animation may be 
found in Elliott and Hudak [1997], Elliott [1997], and 
Daniels [1997]. See also the user’s manual (Peterson 
and Ling [1997]), which contains precise types and 
informal meanings of the embedded animation 
modeling vocabulary and still more examples. 


With the given examples in mind, we step back from 
our chosen approach to expressing interactive 
animation, and consider the history, the benefits of 
“modeling”, and of language embedding. 


3 Presentation vs. modeling for 3D 
geometry 


The practice of 3D graphics programming has made 
tremendous progress over the past three decades. 
Originally, if you wanted your program to display some 
graphics you had to work at the level of pixel 
generation. You had to master scan-line conversion of 
lines, polygons, and curved surfaces, hidden surface 
elimination, and lighting and shading models—rather 
complex tasks. A significant advancement was the 
distillation of this expertise into rendering libraries (and 
of course underlying hardware). With a rendering 
library, such as GL by Silicon Graphics, you could 
express yourself at the level of triangles and 
transformation matrices. While an advancement, these 
libraries presented a view of a somewhat complex state 
machine containing registers such as the current 
material properties and the current local or global 
transformation matrices. You had to drive this state 
machine, push register values onto a stack, change 
them, instruct the library to display a collection of 
triangles, and restore the registers at the right time. 


The next major advancement was to further factor out 
common chores of graphics presentation into libraries 
that presented complex structured models, as 
exemplified in such systems as PHIGS, SGI’s Inventor 
and Performer, VRML, and Microsoft’s Direct3D RM 
(retained mode). The paradigm shift from presentation 
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to modeling for geometry has had several practical 
benefits: 


e Ease of construction. Models are generally easier 
for people to express and read than the 
corresponding presentation programs. (In the case 
of experienced programmers, there may be an 
initial period of unlearning presentation-oriented 
thinking habits, i.e., unconscious tendencies to 
think in terms of how to display some geometry, 
rather than simply what the geometry is.) In fact, 
model specifications are often not programs at all, 
but simply descriptions, such as “a red chair, 
doubled in size”. Presentation specifications, on the 
other hand, generally are programs. 


e Authoring. Content creation systems naturally 
construct models, because their end users think in 
terms of models, and typically have neither the 
expertise nor interest in programming model 
presentation. 


e Composability. Models tend to be more robustly 
composable than presentation programs, thanks to 
the absence of side effects, which could otherwise 
interfere in subtle ways with the meaning of other 
components. Composability is a crucial factor in 
the scalability of any programming or modeling 
system, as well as the key to enabling powerful 
end-user features like cut-and-paste and drag-and- 
drop. The keys to robust composability are that (a) 
composition must construct the same kind of thing 
as the composed components, so that the result can 
be composed again, arbitrarily, and (b) 
composition operations do not allow interference 
among components. Note that there is an industry 
that sells a variety of specialized geometric models, 
but there is not one that sells specialized 
presentation code snippets. 


e Optimizability. Model-based systems contain a 
presentation sub-system that contains code to 
render any model that can be constructed with the 
system. Because higher level information is 
available to the presentation sub-system than with 
presentation programs, there are many more 
opportunities for optimization. Examples include 
hierarchical culling, display-sensitive triangle 
generation from curved surfaces, set-up for various 
hidden surface removal algorithms when lacking 
Z-buffered hardware, and vertex data conversion 
from application representation to device 
representation. SGI’s Performer and Microsoft’s 
Direct3D RM products were largely motivated by 
these opportunities for optimization. Imagine how 
hard it would be to do these optimizations if the 
application explicitly managed each step of 
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geometry presentation. It would be akin to reverse 
engineering the model out of the imperative 
presentation code. 


e Economy of scale. Because the presentation sub- 
system is used for many different applications, it is 
worthwhile to invest considerably in optimization 
and functionality. When an application does its 
own presentation, such an investment is not as 
likely to be warranted. 


e Usefulness and longevity. Models have broader 
usefulness and a longer lifetime than presentation 
programs, because models are platform 
independent. Presentation sub-systems can be 
separately tuned or totally re-implemented to run 
on a variety of radically different hardware 
architectures, from no graphics hardware, to SMP 
platforms, to SGI-like 3D hardware, and well 
beyond. Models will not only be able to be 
presented on these different architectures, but their 
presentation can exploit the best features of each 
architecture. Again, economy of scale makes this 
tuning and re-implementation work worthwhile. 


e Regulation. The presentation sub-system can 
perform automatic level-of-detail management, 
determining the sequence of low-level presentation 
instructions executed dynamically, based on scene 
complexity, machine speed and load, etc. In 
contrast, a presentation-oriented application either 
hardwires a level-of-detail, and so is appropriate 
for only a narrow range of machines and 
circumstances, or must make a_ considerable 
investment in doing explicit, specialized regulation. 


In spite of the benefits listed above, not everyone has 
made the shift from presentation to modeling of 
geometry. The primary source of resistance to this 
paradigm shift has been that it entails a loss of low level 
control of execution, and hence efficiency. As 
mentioned above, handing over low level execution 
control from the application to the presentation sub- 
system actually benefits execution efficiency where 
authors lack the significant resources and expertise 
required implement, optimize, and port their programs 
for all required platforms. In other cases, as in the case 
of current state-of-the-art commercial video games, the 
resources and expertise are available and well worth the 
considerable investment. An example is Doom, which 
would have been a failure at the time if implemented on 
top of a general-purpose presentation library. On the 
other hand, even Doom and its successors really adopt 
the modeling paradigm, in that they consist of a 
rendering engine paired with a modeling representation. 
In addition to the loss of direct control of efficiency, 
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modeling tends to eliminate some flexibility in the form 
of presentation-level tricks that do not correspond to 
any expressible model. In our experience, these tricks 
tend not to scale well and are not composable, and in 
cases that do, are achievable through model 
extensibility. 


There have been many other similar paradigm shifts, 
generally embodied in specialized languages sometimes 
with corresponding tools that generate the language. 
Examples include dialog box languages and editors; 
grammar languages and parser generators; page layout 
languages and desktop publishing programs; and high- 
level programming languages and compilers. 


4 Modeling vs. presentation for 
animation 


The conventional approach to constructing richly 
interactive animated content much like the old days of 
graphics rendering, as described briefly above, that is 
One must write sequential, imperative programs. (Much 
animation is in fact modeled rather than programmed, 
because it comes from animation authoring tools, but 
interaction is severely limited, for instance to hyper- 
linking.) These programs must explicitly manage 
common implementation chores that have nothing to do 
with the content of animation itself, but rather its 


presentation on a_ digital computer. These 

implementation chores include: 

e sampling in time for simulation and frame 
generation, even though the animation is 


conceptually continuous; 


e capturing and handling of sequences of motion 
input “events”, even though motion input is 
conceptually continuous; 


e time slicing to update each time-varying animation 
parameter, even though these parameters 
conceptually vary in parallel; 


e management of network connections and remote 
messaging for distributed applications such as 
shared virtual spaces, multi-player games, and 
collaborative design, even though the various users 
and objects are conceptually in a single world; 


The essence of modeled animation is to carry the 
presentation/modeling paradigm shift beyond _ static 
(non-time-varying) 3D geometry, and thus more 
broadly reap the kind of benefits described in the 
previous section. The extensions to static geometric 
modeling embodied in modeled animation include the 


following: 


e Apply the modeling principle to richly model 
sound and 2D imagery. These types are as complex 
and important in their own right as geometry, and 
SO are supported on equal footing with 3D, rather 
than as decorations on an_ essentially 3D 
representation, such as VRML’s scene graphs. (In 
fact, for today’s PC capabilities, sound and 2D 
imagery are more important than 3D geometry.) 
Going even further, treat the multitude of other 
data types that arise from 3D, 2D, and sonic 
modeling (transforms, points, colors, etc.) on an 
equal footing as well. 


e Go beyond modeling of static geometry, images, 
etc., to behaviors and interaction—what one might 
call temporal modeling. 


e Recognize that for a modeling representation to be 
sufficiently rich, it must inevitably be a quite 
expressive language, though not necessarily an 
imperative programming language. Even static 
modeling representations like WRML_ (Pesce 
[1995]) had to incorporate the — essential 
mechanisms of a language, which are composition 
(through hierarchy and aggregation), naming, and 
information passing (through attributes), though in 
ad hoc, limited forms. 


By extending modeling from static 3D to other types 
and to animation, we also extend the modeling benefits 
listed in the previous section. Most of these benefits 
translate in straightforward ways, but some possible 
non-obvious extensions are as follows: 


e¢ Composability. Temporal models compose into 
new temporal models, to an arbitrary level of 
complexity. There are no execution side-effects to 
cause interference among the composed 
components, nor are there any evaluation order 
dependencies. For example, in the examples above, 
consider the use of the relatively simple spinPot 
to help define the more complex potSpin2, and 
the use of selectLeftRight to define bSign 
and growHowTo. 


¢  Optimizability. Techniques such as culling via 
spatial bounding volume hierarchies can be applied 
infrequently to temporal models, rather than at 
every frame on static models. Such analyzability is 
especially important for intensive computations 
like collision detection, which has been shown to 
be amenable to temporal analysis techniques. 
Moreover, because animation is modeled 
explicitly, rather than being the result of side- 
effects to a mutable static model carried out by 
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imperative code, the engine knows exactly what 
values and relationships are fixed’and which ones 
vary dynamically. Note that it is exactly this 
knowledge that has proved vital to the success of 
programming language compilers. Most 
programmers gave up the control afforded by 
writing self-modifying code, and as a result, 
compilers gained enough information about the 
run-time behavior of a program to be able to 
perform significant optimization. As a result, most 
portions of even performance- and space-sensitive 
code are now written in languages like C or C++, 
rather than assembler. Many of the benefits of, and 
the objections to, modeling vs. presentation listed 
above directly apply to the issue of programming 
in C vs. assembly language. 


e Usefulness and longevity. Because model 
definitions have no artificial sequentiality, 
temporal models may be executed in parallel, 
where parallel hardware is available. In contrast, 
imperative programs are notoriously difficult to 
parallelize and in practice must be rewritten. 


e Regulation. The presentation of an_ interactive 
animation involves a multitude of sampling rates, 
including simulation parameter sampling, input 
sampling, geometry generation, geometry 
rendering, and image display. These many 
sampling rates may all be varied automatically, 
based on the computational and visual complexity 
of a scene, machine speed and load, etc. Moreover, 
computation of simulation parameters based on 
kinematics or dynamics can choose and adaptively 
vary numerical integration algorithms. 


5 Language considerations 


So far, we have used the term “modeling language” 
loosely. In this section, we make a more precise 
examination of the different possible notions of 
“language” and some of their pros and cons for 
practical use. 


A language may be thought of as the combination of 
two complementary aspects. One aspect is domain- 
generic, and contains fundamental syntactic and 
semantic notions like definition and use of names for 
values and types, construction and application of 
functions or procedures, control flow, and typing rules. 
The other language aspect is a domain-specific 
vocabulary, describing, e.g., math operations on 
floating point numbers, string manipulation, lists and 
trees, and in our context, geometry, imagery, sound and 
animation. 


Holding these two language aspects in mind, there are 
two strategies we could adopt in making concrete the 
idea of an animation modeling language, or any DSL, 
which we will call “integrated” and “embedded” 
respectively. In the integrated approach, the DSL 
combines both language aspects. In the embedded 
approach, the domain-specific vocabulary is introduced 
into an existing “host” programming language. While 
these two strategies may be similar in spirit, the 
pragmatics of carrying them out differ considerably. 


The chief advantage of integration is that one can have 
a perfectly suited language, semantically and 
syntactically, while the embedded approach requires 
toleration of compromises made to accommodate a 
broad range of domains. In return for this toleration, the 
embedded DSL approach allows us to use already 
existing language infrastructure. 


To be useful in practice, not just a toy or a research 
experiment, a complete DSL needs several components, 
well designed and well executed: 


e A language definition. Despite the best intentions 
of their original designers, successful DSL’s (ones 
with users) tend to grow, eventually incorporating 
more and more general purpose language features. 
When this growth is not anticipated, the results can 
be ugly. 


e A language implementation. Depending on the 
domain, an interpreter may suffice, but for some 
cases, including real-time animation, compilation is 
important. A good compiler, such as the Glasgow 
Haskell Compiler (Peyton Jones and Santos 
[1996]), requires years to develop. 


e Environment tools. Programmers need debuggers 
and profilers to get their programs working 
correctly and efficiently. Also, inherent in domain- 
specificity, there needs to be a way to package up 
components of functionality in such a way that it 
can inter-operate with components implemented in 
other languages, domain-specific or otherwise. 


e Educational material. Users must be provided with 
tutorials to get them started, and reference manuals 
to fill in the details. 


Given this list, we have ample incentive to try to make 
the embedded DSL approach work, if we can find a 
sufficiently suitable existing host language. We now 
take a closer look at the question of what features 
constitute suitability. 
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6 Choosing a host language for modeled 
animation 


We have found a variety of host language features to be 
helpful for animation modeling, while others were 
harmful. The helpful features include the following, 
some of these features are obvious from a programming 
language perspective, but are in fact missing or very 
weakly present in popular model formats for geometry 
and animation. 


e Expressions. Models are specified primarily in 
terms of other models, applying various kinds of 
transformations, forming aggregates, transforming 
some more, etc. Expressions, in the programming 
language sense, are well suited for _ this 
compositional style of specification, since they nest 
conveniently and suggest manipulation of values 
(models) rather than effects (presentations). One 
kind of expression that is particularly useful is the 
conditional, as in C’s often ignored: “cond ? exp! : 
exp2”. 


e Definition. In order to use a model more than once, 
or to separate the definition of a model from its 
uses, there needs to be a mechanism for referring to 
a single model any number of times in different 
contexts. A simple and general such mechanism is 
the definition of names for models denoted by 
expressions, together with the use of names to 
denote the corresponding models. Such definitions 
should have controllable scope, such as introduced 
by “where” in the some of the examples above. 


e General parameterization. Values such as 
numbers, strings and are not nearly as interesting a 
set of reusable building blocks as are the functions 
that create these values. Exactly the same is true 
for values/models such as geometry, images, 
sounds, transformations, and animations. The 
really powerfully reusable building blocks tend to 
be parameterized models, such as spinPot and 
leftRightSelect above, and therefore a 
modeling language needs a mechanism for 
expressing functions from arguments of arbitrary 
types to results of arbitrary types. 


e Higher-order programming (first class functions). 
Higher-order functions allow succinct expression 
an encapsulation of useful domain-specific 
programming patterns. Consequently, it is useful to 
allow for parameterized models to accept other 
parameterized models as arguments and/or produce 
them as results. As a particular example, response 
to user interaction events is often expressed in 
terms of call-backs. In a higher-order language, 
these call-backs may be specified succinctly, using 


lambda-abstraction or locally-defined functions. 
(Strong static typing eliminates the need for unsafe 
type coercion or run-time checking.) In the 
examples above, withSpin makes critical use of 
higher-order programming. 


Strong, static typing. Models and their components 
are of a variety of different types, such as 
geometry, image, sound, 2D and 3D transform, 2D 
and 3D point and vector, color, number and 
Boolean, as well as animations over all of these 
types, and events yielding information of all of 
these types. A static type system guides authors 
toward meaningful model descriptions, enabling 
helpful error messages before execution. Static 
typing also improves performance by eliminating 
the need for run-time type checking, while 
retaining execution safety. In order not to clutter a 
model definition, it is helpful is types can be 
inferred automatically, rather than always being 
specified explicitly. 


Parametric polymorphism. Animation is a 
polymorphic concept, applying to geometry, 
images, sound, 2D and 3D points vectors, colors, 
numbers etc. Similarly, reactive animation makes 
essential use of the polymorphic notion of an event 
occurrences of which carry with them not only a 
time, but also a value of some type. Several of 
Fran’s animation- and event-building operations, 


such as “untilB”, “==>” and “.|.”, apply to an 
infinite family of types. Note that non- 
polymorphic languages generally have 


polymorphic primitives, such as conditionals. To 
serve as a host language for an embedded DSL, 
however, the polymorphism must be available for 
the embedded vocabulary, as in the function 
selectLeftRight, which was applied to 
numbers and to strings above. 


Notational flexibility. It is convenient to give new, 
domain-specific, meanings to old names. In 
particular, Fran overloads most of the names of the 
standard math functions, e.g., “sin” and “+”, to 
operate at the level of animations. We even 
overload constants, e.g., “pi” and “1”, to denote 
animations (though not very animated ones). We 
also introduce new infix operators with suitable 
associativity and binding strength. While “merely” 
a notational convenience, this notational flexibility 
is largely responsible for giving the “look and feel” 
of a tailored domain specific language, and makes 
the resulting programs much easier to read than 
they would be if we had to introduce a whole new 
collection of non-infix names. 


Automatic garbage collection. An animation 
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typically contains many components that contribute 
for a short while, or in any case, less than the full 
duration of the animation. Automatic garbage 
collection makes for safe and efficient memory 
use. 


e Laziness. An interactive animation is a “big” value, 
often infinitely big, containing repetition and 
branching. It is important, even crucial, that parts 
of an animation be available for consumption 
before the rest of the animation has actually been 
produced. The idea of laziness is to postpone 
production of parts of a value until the last possible 
moment, i.e., when those parts need to be 
consumed for display. Often parts are completely 
unused, and so should never actually be computed. 
For example, in a computer game, many possible 
branches are not taken and many simulated 
characters are not seen during the play of a single 
game. As a simpler example, the animations 
produced by bSign and growHowTo can have an 
infinite number of phase changes, according to user 
input, but they available immediately for partial 
consumption. 


What are usually thought of as primitive control 
structures, such as conditionals and iteration, are 
often definable in lazy languages. As a 
consequence, “domain-specific control structures” 
are also definable. (Higher-order programming 
with lambda abstraction makes it possible to define 
domain-specific variable binding constructs as 
well.) For instance, one could define animation 
repetition operators in Fran. 


Laziness also plays a role complementary to 
garbage collection, for efficient use of memory. 
Laziness delays consumption of memory until just 
before an animation component is needed, while 
garbage collection frees the memory when an 
animation component is no longer needed. 


e Modules. Like conventional programs, model 
specifications can grow to be quite complex, and so 
should be specifiable in parts by different authors 
and in different files distributed throughout the 
Internet. Moreover, it should be possible to 
compile these modules into an executable form 
such as Intel binary or Java byte-code, with formal 
interfaces that state the names and types of values 
and functions implemented in the module. 


Imperative programming languages, such as C, C++, 
Java and Visual Basic, have statements in addition to 
expressions, and in fact, emphasize statements over 
expressions. For example, in these languages, it is 
possible to introduce a scoped variable in a statement, 
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but not in an expression. Also, if works on statements, 
though C has its ternary ?: expression operator. While 
expressions are primarily for denoting values, 
statements are for denoting changes to an internal or 
external state. State changes certainly occur during 
presentation of a model, but are not appropriate in the 
model itself, as they interfere with composability, 
optimizability, and multithreaded, _ parallel and 
distributed execution. Common language features that 
are statement-oriented, and which thus do not useful for 
modeled animation, include the following: 


e Sequencing. Without statements, there is no role 
for the usual notion of sequencing, which is 
executing multiple statements in serial, and relies 
on implicit communication of information from one 
statement to the next through side effects. 


e Conditional statements. 


e Sequential iteration. Really just a compact way to 
specify possibly infinite sequencing and 
conditional execution. 


Given the language requirements and non-requirements 
above, we now return to the “integrated-vs-embedded” 
question, keeping in mind that design and 
implementation of a new programming language and 
development tools, and creation of required educational 
material are formidable tasks, not to be undertaken 
unless genuinely necessary. Fortunately, there are well- 
suited existing languages, the so-called “statically 
typed, higher-order, purely functional” languages. Of 
those languages, Haskell (Hudak et al [1992b], Hudak 
and Fasel [1992a]) has the largest following, has an 
international standard (Haskell 1.4) and is undergoing 
considerable development. For these reasons, we have 
chosen Haskell for our own implementation of the 
ideals of modeled animation. Other languages can be 
used as well, with varying tradeoffs. For example, Java 
is more popular than Haskell, and while predominately 
statement-oriented, it does support garbage collection. 


While neither the current development tools and 
educational material for Haskell programming, nor the 
size of the Haskell programming community, is 
impressive compared to those of mainstream languages, 
we believe that both are sufficient to act as a seed, with 
which to generate initial compelling applications. We 
hope that these initial applications will inspire curiosity 
and creativity of a somewhat larger set of programmers, 
leading to better development tools and written 
materials, yet more compelling applications, and so on, 
in a positive feedback cycle. 
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Aside from issues of familiarity, there will always be an 
important role for imperative computation in the 
construction of complete applications, which is best 
described using  statement-oriented programming 
languages. One then could throw such features into a 
modeling language, or even try to force imperative 
programming languages to also serve as modeling 
languages. We prefer the approach of multi-lingual 
integration, which is to support construction of 
application modules in a variety of languages and then 
combine the parts, generally in compiled form, with a 
language neutral tool. 


7 Related work 


The idea of an “domain-specific embedded language” 
is, we believe, the central message in Landin’s seminal 
“700” paper: 


Most programming languages are partly a way 
of expressing things in terms of other things 
and partly a basic set of given things. The 
ISWIM (If you See What I Mean) system is a 
byproduct of an attempt to disentangle these 
two aspects in some current languages. [...] 
ISWIM is an attempt at a general purpose 
system for describing things in terms of other 
things, that can be problem-oriented by 
appropriate choice of “primitives.” So it is not 
a language so much as a family of languages, 
of which each member is the result of 
choosing a set of primitives. (Landin [1966]). 


Arya [1994] used a lazy functional language to model 
non-interactive 2D animation as lazy lists of pictures, 
constructed using list combinators. This work was the 
original inspiration for our own; we have extended it to 
interactivity, continuous time, and many other types 
besides images. 


TBAG modeled animations over various types as 
functions over continuous time (Elliott et al [1994], 
Schechter et al [1994]). It also used the idea of lifting 
function on static values into functions on animations, 
which we adopted for Fran. Unlike Fran, however, 
reactivity was handled imperatively, through constraint 
assertion and retraction, performed by an application 
program. Like Fran, TBAG was an embedded language, 
but it used C++ as its host language, in an attempt to 
appeal to a wider audience. The C++ template facility 
was adequate for parametric polymorphism. The 
notation was in some ways even more malleable than in 
Haskell, because C++ overloading is genuinely ad hoc. 
On the other hand, unlike Haskell, C++ only admits a 


small fixed set of infix operators. The greatest failings 
of C++ (or Java) as a host language for a modeling 
language are its lack of an expression-level “let”, and 
the absence of higher-order functions. The latter may be 
simulated with objects, but without a notational 
equivalent to lambda expressions. 


Obliq-3D is another 3D animation system embedded in 
a more general purpose programming language (Najork 
and Brown [1995]). However, its host language is 
primarily imperative and object-oriented, rather than 
functional. Accordingly, Obliq-3D’s models are 
initially constructed, and then modified, by means of 
side-effects. In this way it is reminiscent of Inventor 
(Strauss [1993]). 


Direct Animation is a library developed at Microsoft to 
support interactive animation (Microsoft [1997]). It is 
designed to be used from mainstream imperative 
languages such as Java, and mixes the functional and 
imperative approaches. Fran and Direct Animation both 
grew out of an earlier design called ActiveVRML 
(Elliott |1996]), which was an “integrated” DSL. 


There are also several languages designed around a 
synchronous data-flow notion of computation, 
including Signal (Gautier et al [1987]) and Lustre 
(Caspi et al [1987]), which were specifically designed 
for control of real-time systems. In Signal, the most 
fundamental idea is that of a signal, a time-ordered 
sequence of values. Unlike Fran, however, time is not a 
value, but rather is implicit in the ordering of values in 
a signal. By its very nature time is thus discrete rather 
than continuous, with emphasis on the relative ordering 
of values in a data-flow-like framework. The designers 
of Signal have also developed a clock calculus with 
which one can reason about Signal programs. Lustre is 
a language similar to Signal, rooted again in the notion 
of a sequence, and owing much of its nature to Lucid 
(Wadge and Ashcroft [1985]). 


8 Conclusions 


Traditionally the programming of interactive 3D and 
multimedia animations has been a complex and tedious 
task. We have argued that one source of difficulty is 
that the languages used are suited to describe how to 
present animations, and in such descriptions the 
essential nature of an animation, i.e., what an animation 
is, becomes lost in details of how to present it. Focusing 
on the “what” of animation, i.e., modeling, rather than 
the “how” of its presentation, yields a much simpler and 
more composable programming style. The modeling 
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approach requires a new language, but this new 
language can be synthesized by adding a domain- 
dependent vocabulary to an_ existing domain- 
independent host language. We have found Haskell 
quite well-suited, as demonstrated in a collection of 
sample animation definitions. 


A running theme of this paper has been economy of 
scale. We recommend making choices that amortize 
effort required over several uses of the fruits of that 
effort. The alternatives are poor quality or 
impractically high cost. Specifically: 


e “Modeling” vs “presentation”. Graphics modeling 
allows reuse of a single graphics presentation 
engine, and temporal modeling allows reuse of a 
single temporal presentation engine. 


e “Embedded” vs “integrated” language. Languages, 
if they are to be genuinely useful, require a large 
investment of effort. An embedded language 
inherits design, compilers, environment tools, and 
educational material from its host language. 


e Composability. Because modeled, parameterized 
animations are neatly composable, they may be 
reused in a variety contexts, instead of being 
repeatedly reinvented with slight variations for 
each similar situation. 


A notable exception to the necessity of modeling, 
embedding and composability for high quality 
interactive animation is in software that can sell in huge 
quantity, which then exploits an end-user economy of 
scale. The unfortunate consequence to this exception, 
however, is a kind of mainstreaming of the content, as 
in violent video games. Fortunately, however, even 
these games are often implemented using the modeling 
approach, and allow consumers to create new characters 
and worlds for them. 


There are ample opportunities for future work in 
modeled animation, including the following. 


e Multi-lingual integration. We believe that in order 
for Haskell, or any other non-mainstream language 
to make a serious contribution in the software 
industry, it should be cast not as a language for 
implementing entire applications, but rather 
software components. This identity then implies 
strong support for generating language- 
independent calling interfaces. As a concrete goal, 
one should be able to program animation modules 
in Haskell, compile them into binaries with COM 


interfaces, and then distribute them. A Java or 
Visual Basic programmer should then be able to 
wire together the Haskell-based animation 
components without knowing in what language 
they were implemented. 


e Domain-specific optimization. In theory, it is 
possible for a domain-generic compiler to do 
domain-specific compilation, by using various 
forms of partial evaluation. We intend to 
investigate this approach, by using the Glasgow 
Haskell compiler (Peyton Jones and Santos 
[1996]), perhaps with some domain-generic 
enhancements. 


e Notational compromises. As mentioned above, 
using Haskell required only a few compromises. 
One has to do with overloading. We cannot, for 
instance, use “+” for the addition of 2D or 3D 
points and vectors (or even “. +4”, which now can 
be used for 2D or 3D, but not both). Similarly, we 
cannot use “==” for the lifted form of equality, 
applying to two like-typed animations to yield a 
boolean animation. Extending Haskell to allow 
“multi-parameter type classes” might eliminate 
some of these compromises. 
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10 Availability 


Fran runs under Windows 95 and NT 4.0, and is freely 
available at http://www.research.microsoft.com/~conal/ 
Fran/. 
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Abstract 


Special purpose languages are typically characterized 
by a type of primitive data and domain-specific oper- 
ations on this data. One approach to special purpose 
language design is to embed the data and operations 
of the language within an ezisting functional lan- 
guage. The data can be defined using the type con- 
structions provided by the functional language, and 
the special purpose language then inherits all of the 
features of the more general language. In this paper 
we outline a domain-specific language, FPIC, for 
the representation of two-dimensional pictures. The 
primitive data and operations are defined in ML. We 
outline the operations provided by the language, 1l- 
lustrate the power of the language with examples, 
and discuss the design process. 


1 Introduction 


FPIC is a special-purpose language for drawing sim- 
ple pictures. It was built by defining types and 
functions in the functional language Standard ML 
[6]. This method of construction is easy and results 
in a language with many useful features. In addi- 
tion to being concise for small examples, FPIC is 
powerful enough to allow the programming of large 
programs and program libraries, an area in which 
many special-purpose languages are weak. 


Functional programming has been characterized 
in many ways. Our view is that it repre- 
sents an approach to language design. ‘This ap- 
proach holds that some mathematical constructs— 
products, functions, disjoint unions, and others— 
are fundamental in computing and should be well 


*Partially supported by NSF Grant CCR 96-19655. 
tCurrent address: Netscape Communications Corp., 
Mountain View, CA, hyatt@netscape.com. 


supported in programming languages. This support 
means allowing the creation of “first-class” values 
of each type, that is, values not subject to arbitrary 
restrictions based on the type. It also means pro- 
viding operations appropriate to those types in a 
concise, non-bureaucratic form. 


In our view, this approach to language design is per- 
fectly suited to the design of special-purpose lan- 
guages. These languages are usually characterized 
by a type of primitive data specific to a problem 
domain, and operations on those data. These data 
can be incorporated into a language having the type 
constructions just mentioned. In fact, they can be 
incorporated into an ezisting functional language; 
the type constructions will apply to the new data, 
and the entire language will then become a special- 
purpose language, with its many other features in- 
cluded “for free.” 


The principal weakness of many special-purpose 
languages is that, beyond a concise and natural 
syntax, and efficient implementation, for the val- 
ues and operations specific to the domain, over- 
arching language structure is weak. This weak- 
ness would be very significantly mitigated if special- 
purpose languages were routinely designed—or at 
least prototyped—in the way we have outlined. 


This paper is a case study of the design of FPIC ac- 
cording to this philosophy. We describe the process 
by which we decided what the primitive data were 
and how they should behave, then describe the lan- 
guage itself with numerous examples. Our emphasis 
throughout is on the advantages obtained by having 
the functional language superstructure of Standard 
ML as part of FPIC. 
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2 Simple FPIC Examples 


PIC [4] is a language for drawing simple pictures, 
such as trees and block diagrams. It has primi- 
tives for drawing boxes, circles, and other shapes, 
with or without labels, and for drawing lines and 
arrows between them. It also has a facility for nam- 
ing points on pictures, to be used, for example, as 
the endpoints of lines and arrows. These constructs 
are provided in a concise syntax, with a simple lan- 
guage structure (including loops) added on. 


FPIC was inspired by PIC. Our goal was to demon- 
strate that we could benefit by following the lan- 
guage design philosophy outlined in the introduc- 
tion. That is, by using essentially the same primi- 
tive data types and operations as in PIC, but em- 
bedding them in a functional language, we could 
obtain a far more powerful language than PIC and 
do so at a far lower cost than if we had built the 
language from scratch. 


In this section, we present a few examples to show 
the principal primitive operations of FPIC, making 
only minimal use of the programming features of 
Standard ML. Section 5 gives many more examples, 
emphasizing the utility of the features of ML in com- 
bination with the FPIC primitives. 


The most basic primitives are those for drawing sim- 
ple shapes and placing them next to one another:? 


box 1.0 2.0 hseq circle 1.5 vseq 
label "\\Huge Hello!" (oval 2.0 1.0); 


hseq and vseq represent the operations of plac- 
ing pictures next to one another, either horizontally 
or vertically. (Note that backslashes inside quotes 
must be doubled.) 


Pictures can be moved and otherwise transformed in 
various ways. In this example, we use ML’s name 
definition facility in the first line. dtriangle is a 
“default triangle;” similarly for doval (and dcircle 
and dbox later in the paper). 


1 Appendix A gives a concise overview of ML syntax. Ap- 
pendix B lists all the FPIC primitives used in the examples in 
this paper, indicating the types of their arguments, whether 
or not they are infix, and what they return. 


val nose = dtriangle; 

circle 2.5 
seq (nose at (2.0,2.0)) 
seq (nose rotate ~90.0 scale 0.7 at (1.2,2.7)) 
seq (nose rotate 90.0 scale 0.7 at (3.1,2.7)) 
seq doval scaleXY (0.5,0.3) at (1.7,0.7); 


The seq operation simply places pictures on top of 
one another, without moving them either right or 
down. The expression pic at point draws the picture 
pic with its reference point (the lower-left corner) at 
point. 


An important feature of PIC, which we have 
adopted in FPIC, is the ability to name points in 
a picture and subsequently refer to them. The com- 
pass points—s for south, ne for northeast, and so 
on, plus c for center—are automatically defined for 
every picture. This allows us to eliminate some of 
the guesswork in the previous example: 


val face = circle 2.5; 

val facecenter = face pt "c"; 

val lefteye = nose rotate ~90.0 scale 0.7; 

val righteye = nose rotate 90.0 scale 0.7; 

val mouth = doval scaleXY (0.5,0.3); 

face seq (nose centeredAt facecenter) 
seq (lefteye centeredAt (facecenter -- (1.0,“0.7))) 
seq (righteye centeredit (facecenter ++ (1.0,0.7))) 
seq (mouth centeredAt (facecenter -- (0.0,1.5))); 


Named points can be added to a picture. A third 
way to produce the same “pumpkin face” is to draw 
the face and name the locations of the facial fea- 
tures: 


val face = 
let val f = circle 2.5 
val facecenter = f pt "c" 
in namePts f 
[('nosepos", facecenter) , 
("lefteyepos", facecenter -- (0.9,”0.8)), 
("righteyepos", facecenter ++ (0.9,0.8)), 
("mouthpos", facecenter -- (0.0,1.5))] 
end; 
face seq (nose centeredAt (face pt "nosepos")) 
seq (lefteye centeredAt (face pt "lefteyepos")) 
seq (righteye centeredAt (face pt "righteyepos") ) 
seq (mouth centeredAt (face pt "mouthpos")); 


Pictures can be named as well as points. This is 
useful when a number of points on a picture may 
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be of interest. For example, cell is a “cons cell” 
consisting of two boxes vertically stacked; for future 
reference, the individual boxes are named car and 
cdr, respectively: 


val cell = namePic dbox "car" 
vseq namePic dbox "cdr"; 


In addition to optionally being named, subpictures 
are automatically numbered. p nthpic 7 is the ith 
subpicture in p. 


Finally, another important feature of PIC and FPIC 
is the ability to draw lines and arrows. In this pic- 
ture, two cells are drawn with a curved arrow from 
the cdr of the first to the car of the second: 


let val cells = (namePic cell "left'") hseq 
(hspace 1.0) hseq 
(namePic cell "right") 
val source = cells pic "left" pic "cdr" pt "c" 
val target = cells pic "right" pic "car" pt "vw" 
in cells seq (bezier source 
(source ++ (1.0,0.0)) 
(target -- (1.0,0.0)) 
target 
withArrowStyle '"->") 
end; 


3 How to design a special-purpose 
language 


Much as we try not to, we often design a new lan- 
guage by thinking in terms of the syntax we would 
like it to have. For special-purpose languages, this 
generally means concentrating on the syntax of the 
domain-specific data and operations. 


In our view, thinking about the desired concrete 
syntax of the new language is not at all a bad place 
to begin the design process, as long as that step is 
understood in its proper relation to the overall lan- 
guage design. In designing FPIC, we had an existing 
language, PIC, to start from. We used the syntax 


of PIC to help answer what we consider the most 
crucial question in the design process: what does 
each piece of syntax mean? In ordinary program- 
ming terms, syntactic phrases have some intuitive 
operational meaning; “circle 2.0” means “draw a 
circle with radius 2.0.” A lesson from denotational 
semantics is that phrases can be given precise mean- 
ings as values of well-defined sets. It is this notion of 
“meaning” that we found useful in designing FPIC. 
We wish to give the reader some idea of the thought 
process we went through. 


We will call the set in which the meaning of “circle 
2.0” resides Picture. The question is, what exactly 
is in this set? What is a picture? The most obvious 
answer is that it is some concrete representation of 
a picture, for example, an array of pixels or a list 
of drawing commands. The precise representation 
does not matter to us, so we will just give the rep- 
resentation the generic name BitMap. So, our first 
idea is to say 


Picture = BitMap 


However, a closer look at PIC tells us that this can’t 
be quite right. In PIC, one can write, for example, 


box; box 


meaning to draw one box next to another. (We 
would write this as dbox hseq dbox.) If each box 
is a Picture, and a Picture is just a bitmap, then 
these two boxes would represent the same bitmap, 
which would mean precisely the same pixels drawn 
at the same location! 


We should instead say that a Picture is the capability 
to draw a bitmap, given a location at which to draw 
it; in other words, it is a function from locations to 
drawing commands: 


Picture = Location + BitMap 


This is close, but we have also to deal with the pic- 
ture that we write (from now on, we use FPIC syn- 
tax to avoid confusion): 


dbox scale 5.0 


Again, the bitmap cannot be determined from the 
value of dbox, even after knowing its location. We 
might try 
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Picture = Location ++ ScaleFactor + BitMap 


which is basically correct, but we also need to deal 
with color, line width, and a host of other ways in 
which the simple bitmap might be altered. 


From this point of view, the value of dbox is just 
the barest indication of what will actually show up 
on the printed page. We represent this by defining 


Picture = GraphicsContezt + BitMap 


where GraphicsContezt contains information about 
any linear transformations that may have been ap- 
plied to the picture, as well as color, fill style, line 
width, and so on.? 


We’re not quite done. We know that we can re- 
fer to the points on a picture, for example dbox pt 
"nw". Evidently, dbox means something more than 
a bitmap. It means, in addition, a set of named 
points, which we call an Environment. This brings 
us to the definition we actually use in FPIC: 


Picture = (GraphicsContezt > BitMap) x 
Environment 


This definition—and it is by no means the only 
one possible—is the most important in the design 
of FPIC. Just as the domains in the denotational 
semantics of a language are chosen to match the 
properties of that language, so here the definition 
of Picture determines, more than any other single 
thing, the properties of FPIC. Indeed, once this def- 
inition is made—along with the precise definitions 
of GraphicsContext and Environment—the rest of 
the language largely falls out. 


When embedding a language in a functional lan- 
guage like Standard ML, this type definition can 
also guide the implementation. Indeed, we have 
used exactly the type above, written in ML as 


type Picture = 
(GraphicsContext->BitMap) * Environment; 


as the type of pictures. Many of the basic oper- 
ations on pictures, and their implementations, are 
suggested directly by this type definition. 


? PostScript [1] has a similar notion of “graphics context.” 


4 The FPIC User’s Manual 


Since FPIC includes Standard ML, the manual is 
either very long or very short, depending upon how 
you look at it. In any case, FPIC consists of about 
160 functions, amounting to about 1200 lines of ML 
code. In Appendix B, we list all the FPIC primitives 
that are used in the examples in this paper. 


5 FPIC Examples 


The examples of this section show how the features 
of Standard ML, when combined with the primitives 
of FPIC, create a powerful language for constructing 
pictures. 


In a functional language, some fancy drawings are 
relatively easy to do. For example, here is the “Sier- 
pinski gasket” of order 3: 


fun sierpinski 0 = dtriangle 
| sierpinski n 
let val s 


sierpinski (n-1) scaleWithPoint 
((0.5,0.5) ,(0.0,0.0)) 
in s hseq s seq (s at ((width s)/2.0, height 
end; 

sierpinski 3; 


(pic scaleWithPoint (s, point) scales picture pic 
by a factor s while keeping point fixed.) 


However, of more interest in practice is the abil- 
ity to create reusable pieces of pictures to ease the 
programming burden. Here is where functional pro- 
gramming shines. 


5.1 Defining lines 


In FPIC, a line is simply a function from two points 
to a picture. Any drawing can be parameterized by 
a line to create a variety of effects. 


Here is a simple function to draw trees. Its argu- 
ments are a picture representing the root of the tree 
and a list of pictures representing its children. 


fun drawtree root subtrees = 
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let val bottom = hseqtopsplist 1.0 subtrees 
val top = placePt root "s" 
(bottom pt "n" ++ (0.0,1.0)) 
val rootsouth = top pt "s" 
in group (top seq bottom seq 
(seqlist 
(map (fn p => line rootsouth (p pt “n")) 
(pics bottom)))) 
end; 


It draws a tree with its nodes connected by lines: 


let val t = drawtree dcircle [dbox, dbox] 
in dravtree dbox [t, t] end; 


We can define a function drawTreeWithArrow that 
would draw arrows instead of lines, simply by re- 
placing “line” by “arrow.” However, we can do 
better in ML, making the line-drawing function a 
parameter. drawTree becomes 


fun drawtree root subtrees linefun = 
. exactly the same, until the end... 
(seqlist 
(map (fn p => linefun rootsouth (p pt "n")) 
(pics bottom) ))) 
end; 


Then the tree above would be written as 


let val t = drawtree dcircle [dbox, dbox] line 
in dravtree dbox [t, t] line end; 


and we could also write 


let val t = dravtree dcircle [dbox, dbox] arrow 
in dravtree dbox [t, t] arrow end; 


Moreover, we can define our own line-drawing func- 
tions. We have seen earlier, in the cons-cell example, 
how to draw a curvy line. We use the same idea, ex- 
cept that here we want our curvy line to begin with 
a vertical leg rather than a horizontal one. Again, 
keep in mind that a line-drawing function is just a 
function from two points to a picture, nothing more 
or less: 


fun curvedvline pti pt2 = 
bezier pti (pti--(0.0,1.0)) 
(pt2++(0.0,1.0)) pt2; 


let val t = 
dravtree dcircle [dbox, dbox] curvedvline 
in drawtree dbox [t, t] curvedvline end; 


Two more examples are a line-drawing function that 
uses a “Manhattan geometry”: 


fun manline pti pt2 = 
let val ymid = (snd pti + snd pt2)/2.0 
in seqlist 
{line pti (fst pti, ymid), 
line (fst pti, ymid) (fst pt2, ymid), 
line (fst pt2, ymid) pt2] 
end; 


let val t = dravtree dcircle [dbox, dbox] manline 
in drawtree dbox [t, t] manline end; 


and a function that draws short lines of whatever 


kind: 


fun shortline linefun pti pt2 = 
let val diff = pt2 -- pti; 


val pti’ = pti ++ diff**(0.25,0.25); 
val pt2’ = pt2 -- diff**(0.25,0.25) 
in linefun pti’ pt2’ 
end; 
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let val t = dravtree dcircle [dbox, dbox] 
(shortline arrow) 
in dravtree dbox [t, t] (shortline arrow) ond; 


let val t = drawtree dcircle [dbox, dbox] 
(shortline manline) 
in dravtree dbox [t, t] (shortline manline) end; 


5.2 Defining sequencing operators 


The functions that put pictures together into larger 
pictures are of key importance. In FPIC, these 
are generally binary operations with infix syntax. 
The basic sequencing operation is seq, which sim- 
ply draws two pictures without prejudice; hseq and 
vseq, among others, combine seq with some trans- 
lation of the second picture. 


Again, the ability to define new sequencing opera- 
tions is of the greatest interest. A sequencing op- 
eration is a function from a pair of pictures to a 
picture. The constructed picture should include the 
two pictures. 


A simple example is cseq, which aligns the centers 
of two pictures: 


infix 6 cseq; 
fun (pi cseq p2) = (pi, center pi) align 
(p2, center p2); 


doval cseq (doval rotate 45.0) 
cseq (doval rotate 90.0) 
cseq (doval rotate 135.0); 


Given a sequence operation seg, we often use the 
related operation seglist, which applies to lists of 
pictures. Specifically: 


seglist [pi,p2,..-;Pn] = pi seq p2 seq... $€9 Pn 


The function mkseqlist creates the list version of a 
sequencing operation from the ordinary binary ver- 
sion. 
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val cseqlist = mkseqlist (op cseq); 


val bullseye = cseqlist (map 
(fn rad => circle rad withFillColor 
(1.0/rad, 1.0/rad, 1.0/rad)) 
(5.0, 4.0, 3.0, 2.0, 1.0]); 


The function mkseqfun is provided to facilitate the 
creation of new sequencing functions. Given two 
functions f and g from pictures to points, it cre- 
ates the sequencing operation that, given two pic- 
tures p and gq, draws the two so that fp and gq 
coincide. For example, in the tree-drawing function 
presented earlier, we used the sequencing operation 
hseqtopsplist, the list version of the sequencing 
operation hseqtopsp. The latter sequences two pic- 
tures horizontally with their tops aligned, adding 
some space between them. It is not built-in, but is 
defined as follows: 


fun hseqtopsp gap = 
mkseqfun (fn p => northeast (p right 1.0)) 
northwest; 


The cons-cell example suggests another kind of se- 
quencing: sequencing with an arrow. cellseq has 
as its arguments two cons cells—that is, two pic- 
tures that are presumed to have subpictures called 
cdr and car, respectively—and draws them a bit 
separated, with a curvy arrow. To allow more than 
one cell to be sequenced in this way, the combination 
of cells is defined to have car and cdr subpictures 
itself. 


infix 7 cellseq; 
fun celli cellseq cell2 = 
let val c = (group celli) 
hseq (hspace 1.0) 
hseq (group cell2) 
val cells = c seq curvedharrow 


(c nthpic 1 pic "cdr" pt "c") 
(c nthpic 3 pic "car" pt "w'') 


in addNamedPics cells 


[("car", cells nthpic 1 pic "car"), 
("cdr", cells nthpic 3 pic "cdr")] 


end; 


For this example, we have defined labelledCell, 
which draws a cons cell with a label in its car: 
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fun labelledCell L = 
cell seq (L centereddt (cell pic "car" pt "c"')); 


labelledCell (text "A') 
cellseq 

labelledCell (dcircle scaleTo (0.5, 0.5)) 
collseq 

labelledCell (cell scale 0.3); 


6 Latex integration 


FPIC pictures are included in AT@X documents by 
using the fpic command: 


\fpic{picture-name}{ 
... FPIC specification ... 
} 


The specified picture becomes an ordinary box in 
IATpX, so that it can be included anywhere within 
the document like any other piece of text. For exam- 


ple, this and this are placed 


in-line. Notice that TpX knows their sizes and 
creates the right amount of horizontal and vertical 
space for them. 


The other side of this coin is the inclusion of TX 
text within FPIC pictures. The text function turns 
a string—interpreted as ATX input—into an FPIC 
picture. Any [ATX input can be used here, and once 
the text function is applied it becomes subject to 
the same transformations as any other piece of text: 


za 


a 
Cc 


let val A = text 

"$\\beginfarray}{cc} a & b \\\\ c & d \\end{array}$" 
in hseqsplist 0.5 [A scale 1.5, A rotate 45.0] 
end; 


The only difficulty here is that FPIC does not know 
how large the text will turn out to be. We adopt 
a solution to this problem similar, in essence, to 
that used by Chailloux and Suarez in mlPicTeX [2]. 
When FPIC is first run, it produces ATpX code that 
causes IATPX to write the size of the text to its inter- 
mediate (aux) file; on subsequent runs, FPIC reads 
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this information from that file. As is common with 
IATpX utilities, this requires that ATpX be run twice 
when a new picture with text is added, or when the 
text of an existing picture is changed, to be sure 
that FPIC knows the size of the text. 


With this feature, we can define a picture-framing 
function that will correctly frame text: 


fun frame p = box (width p + 0.2) (height p + 0.2) 
cseq Pp; 





frame (text "\\huge a") 
hseq frame (text ('"\\begin{tabular}{cc} a & b" 

- "\W\\\ c & d \\end{tabular}") 
hseq frame (text "$\\int_{0}"{i} £$" rotate 90.0); 


Note that the argument to text can be any string, 
not just a string literal. The size of the text will still 
be calculated correctly: 


110] 100] 10000] 100000000 


hseqlist 
(map (fn i => frame (text (Int.toString (pow 10 i)))) 
(1, 2, 4; 8]); 


7 Packages 


The real point, of course, is that FPIC can do more. 
That is, it is not merely a special purpose language 
for one type of picture, but is infinitely extensible 
to a variety of picture-drawing domains. 


Our last example is a collection of functions to 
draw pie charts. This package contains the func- 
tion pieChart, which takes a list of pairs, each con- 
sisting of a percentage and a slice-drawing function, 
and draws the slices. A slice-drawing function is 
a function from an angle (in degrees) to a picture; 
that picture will normally be a wedge of a circle cen- 
tered at (0,0) and starting at the given angle. The 
package contains a variety of functions for creating 
slice-drawing functions. They are shown in Figure 1. 


The function slice takes a collection of arguments 
and returns a slice-drawing function. The argu- 
ments are: an external label to be drawn outside 
the slice; the percentage of the pie that this slice 
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fun pieChart radius pieList = 
let fun pieBuilder n [(a,pfun)] = pfun radius n 
| pieBuilder n ((a,pfun)::slices) = 

let val newangle = n+((a/100.0) * 360.0) 
in (pfun radius n) seq (pieBuilder newangle slices) 
end 

in pieBuilder 0.0 pieList 

end; 


fun slice lab percent color = 
let fun makeslice radius startAngle = 
let val endAngle = startAngle + ((percent/100.0) * 360.0) 
val pieSlice = (wedge radius startAngle endAngle) 
val filledPie = pieSlice withFillColor color 
val midAngle = (startAngle + endAngle)/2.0 
val labelDist = radius/4.0 
val xPt = (radius+labelDist)*(dcos midAngle) 
val yPt = (radius+labelDist)*(dsin midAngle) 
val extLabel = (text lab) centeredAt (xPt, yPt) 
in filledPie seq extLabel 
end 
in (percent, makeslice) 
end; 


fun explodeSlice (percent, picfun) = 
(percent, fn rad => (fn startAngle => 

let val angleDelta = ((percent/100.0) * 360.0)/2.0 
val centerAngle = startAngle + angleDelta 
val centerUnitVec = (dcos centerAngle, dsin centerAngle) 

in (picfun rad startAngle) 
offsetBy (scaleVec 1.0 centerUnitVec) 

end) ) ; 


fun triangleSlice lab percent color = 
let fun makeslice radius startAngle = 
let val endAngle = startAngle + ((percent/100.0) * 360.0) 
val unitVeci = (dcos startAngle, dsin startAngle) 
val unitVec2 = (dcos endAngle, dsin endAngle) 
val pieSlice = (triangle (0.0,0.0) 
(scaleVec radius unitVeci) 
(scaleVec radius unitVec2)) 
val filledPie = pieSlice withFillColor color 
val midAngle = (startAngle + endAngle)/2.0 
val unitVec3 = (dcos midAngle, dsin midAngle) 
val bisect = midpoint (scaleVec radius unitVec1i) 
(scaleVec radius unitVec2) 
val labelLoc = bisect ++ (scaleVec (radius/4.0) unitVec3) 
val extLabel = (text lab) centeredAt labelLoc 
in filledPie seq extLabel 
end 
in (percent, makeslice) 
end; 


Figure 1: Functions in the pie chart package 
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should occupy; and a color with which to fill the 
slice. 


Here is an example: 





D’s 


pieChart 2.0 
[(triangleSlice "A’s" 20.0 cyan), 
(triangleSlice "B’s" 25.0 green), 
(triangleSlice "C’s" 30.0 blue), 
(triangleSlice "D’s" 10.0 red), 
(triangleSlice "F’s" 15.0 yellow)]; 





D’s 
explodeSlice works for any slice-drawing function: 
pieChart 2.0 
[(slice "A’s" 20.0 cyan), 
(slice "B’s" 25.0 green), 
(slice "C’s" 30.0 blue), 
(slice "D’s" 10.0 red), 
(slice "F’s" 15.0 yellow)]; 


The definition of a slice-drawing function leaves a 
good deal of flexibility. The function explodeSlice 
takes a slice and moves it a certain distance away 
from the center of the pie: 





D’s 


pieChart 2.0 
((triangleSlice "A’s" 20.0 cyan), 
explodeSlice (triangleSlice "B’s" 25.0 green), 
(triangleSlice "C’s" 30.0 blue), 
explodeSlice (triangleSlice "D’s" 10.0 red), 
(triangleSlice "F’s" 15.0 yellow)]; 


8 What a picture is (slight return) 





The process whereby we arrived at the definition 
of Picture was not as smooth as we described it in 
D's section 3. Let us continue the analysis we began 


ptaCnet 9.0 there, and now consider the PIC (not FPIC) picture 


[(slice "A’s" 20.0 cyan), 

explodeSlice (slice "B’s" 25.0 green), box at last box.ne 

(slice "C’s" 30.0 blue), 

explodeSlice (slice "D’s" 10.0 red), 

(slice "F’s" 15.0 yellow)]; This places a new box at the northeast corner of the 


most recently drawn box. The phrase “last box” 

suggests that a picture may depend upon the entire 

set of previously-drawn pictures. Assuming these 
We can also change the shape of a slice. The func- are all collected into an environment, our definition 
tion triangleSlice draws triangular slices. of a picture would become 
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Picture = Environment — ((GraphicsContert + 
BitMap) x Environment) 


(Our current definition does not allow the definition 
of last box, precisely because pictures do not see 
an incoming environment. The result is that we 
must assign a picture to an ML variable before we 
can access one of its named points.) 


This is the “obvious” definition of Picture, and it 
was the first one we used. We worked with it for 
quite a while before deciding it was untenable. We 
still believe it is the correct definition, in principle, 
but it makes a clean integration into Standard ML 
impossible. 


There are two problems with defining pictures in 
this way. The first is that it requires the redefinition 
of much of Standard ML. Consider a picture of the 
form (here we revert to FPIC-style syntax, though 
lastbox is not an FPIC primitive) 


dbox at (lastbox pt "ne") 


dbox is a picture, so it has the type given above. 
lastbox is a function from environments to pic- 
tures. Thus, pt must have type 


(Environment + Picture) + Name — Point 


so that the expression lastbox pt "ne" has type 
Environment + Point. Thus, at has type 


Picture x (Environment — Point) + Picture 
So far, so good. But now consider 
dbox at (1.0,2.0) 


According to the type of at, which we just agreed 
upon, the expression (1.0,2.0) must be of type 
Environment — Point, not Point! We might define 
a function 


fun constantPoint p = (fn env => p); 
and then we could write the expression above as 
dbox at (constantPoint (1.0,2.0)) 


This is annoying enough, but now consider 
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dbox scale ((width lastbox) + 0.5) 


width lastbox is a function from environments to 
real numbers, but then what is the type of “+”? It 
cannot have type realxreal—+real, so it is not the 
built-in multiplication of ML. Instead, it is a new 
multiplication operator of type 


(Environment + real) x real (Environment + 
real). 


Clearly, we are on a slippery slope: all the constants 
and built-in operators need to be “lifted” to the type 
Environment > whatever. 


To see the other problem with this definition of Pic- 
ture, consider this example: 


let val b = dbox 

val c = dcircle at (b pt "ne") 
in b seq dtriangle seq c 
end 


The obvious intention is that the circle should be 
drawn at the northeast corner of the box. However, 
this is not what will happen. The way we have de- 
fined Picture, a picture is drawn only after all the 
previous pictures have been drawn. Thus, c is not 
drawn after b, but instead after the dtriangle. At 
that time, it will look in the environment, then cal- 
culate where the northeast point of a box would be if 
drawn at that time, and then draw the circle there. 
In short, there is no actual connection between box 
b and circle c. 


Instead, something more like this would be needed: 


let val b = namePic dbox "b" 

val c = dcircle at (lastpic "b" pt "ne") 
in b seq dtriangle seq c 
end 


At the time c is drawn, lastpic finds the most 
recent picture named b and draws the circle there. 
Even this is not a direct connection between b and 
c; if dtriangle were instead a picture containing a 
picture named b, the circle would be drawn there. 


In any case, we finally abandoned this approach as 
being too confusing. 


So, our language design approach does not always 
work as well as we would hope. We would like to 
make two observations, however, before ending this 
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discussion. One is that the two problems we’ve de- 
scribed are problems with integrating the new prim- 
itives into the existing language. In particular, the 
problems arise from the inescapable distinction be- 
tween ML’s ordinary variable environment and the 
picture environments created by FPIC primitives. 
Neither problem would exist, as far as we can see, 
if FPIC were designed as a new language. (In fact, 
the first problem is already partially solved in the 
functional language Haskell [3], in that literals and 
built-in operations can be “lifted” in the way that 
we require). 


Our second observation is that the technical prob- 
lem described in this section should not be consid- 
ered to imply that the language design is a failure. 
We still consider that our original thesis has been 
substantially borne out. 


9 Related Work 


We have acknowledged our debt to Kernighan’s PIC 
[4], and hopefully made clear how FPIC differs. 
There are quite a few languages for specifying pic- 
tures. We should particularly mention Timothy Van 
Zandt’s PSTricks [9], a collection of TeX macros, be- 
cause FPIC is implemented using them (a BitMap 
is actually just a sequence of PSTricks macro calls). 
Another is Kristoffer Rose’s zyPic [8] package. 


The closest relatives of this work are Chailloux 
and Suarez’s mlPicTeX [2] and Simon Peyton Jones 
and Sigbjorn Finne’s “simple structured graphics 
model” [7]. Both are embeddings of picture-drawing 
primitives in a functional language (ML and Haskell, 
respectively). In Peyton Jones and Finne’s work, 
the type Picture contains abstract syntax trees of 
picture primitives; a program produces such a tree, 
and then a renderer traverses this tree and produces 
the picture. 


We have emphasized in this paper the search for 
an appropriate definition of Picture, and we con- 
sider this an important step in the language design, 
but this is a philosophical issue. (Peyton Jones and 
Finne may also have considered this issue and then 
implemented the language as they did; they do not 
mention it. Chailloux and Suarez say nothing about 
what the type Picture is in their system.) 


The substantive difference between FPIC and these 
other two systems is that FPIC has a naming fa- 
cility for points and pictures that they lack. This 


comes directly from PIC. We think this is a signif- 
icant difference, both because the facility is in fact 
used heavily in our examples (as it was in PIC) and 
because it represents the most interesting challenge 
in the language design. 


10 Conclusions 


We have outlined an approach to special-purpose 
language design andn implementation using the 
well-established technology of functional program- 
ming languages. Our recommendation is to con- 
sider carefully the type of primitive values peculiar 
to the domain, and embed this type in an exist- 
ing functional language, such as Standard ML or 
Haskell. We illustrated this process with respect 
to FPIC, a language for picture-drawing inspired 
by the language PIC, and illustrated some of its 
benefits. FPIC is not perfect, but we would argue 
that the quality-to-cost-of-development ratio is very 
high. 
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12 Availability 


FPIC can be obtained from 
http://www-sal.cs.uiuc.edu/“kamin/fpic 


To run it, you will need to obtain Standard ML and 
the PSTricks macros; the FPIC web page has links 
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Appendix A 


We briefly review some aspects of ML syntax, 
enough to allow the examples to be read by someone 
not familiar with ML. 


Here is the first example of FPIC in the paper: 


box 1.0 2.0 hseq circle 1.5 vseq 
label "\\Huge Hello!" (oval 2.0 1.0); 


Function application in ML is indicated by juxta- 
position. Here, box is a two-argument function 
applied to arguments 1.0 and 2.0, circle is a 
one-argument function, label and oval are two- 
argument functions. hseq and vseq are infix opera- 
tors. As in many languages, backslash is an escape 
character so it must be doubled within quotes. 


Function application (juxtaposition) has a high 
precedence, so that the above expression is equiv- 
alent to 


(box 1.0 2.0) hseq (circle 1.5) vseq 
(label "\\Huge Hello!" (oval 2.0 1.0)); 


Note that that subexpression oval 2.0 1.0 must 
be parenthesized, however, because otherwise the 
last part of the expression would be parenthesized 
as 
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(label "\\Huge Hello!" oval) 2.0 1.0; 


This produces a type error, because the second ar- 
gument to label must be a picture, and oval is not 
a picture (rather, it is a function from two reals to 
a picture). 


Top level definitions of variables are signalled by the 
word val, as in 


val nose = dtriangle; 


Functions are usually introduced by the keyword 
fun, as in 


fun drawtree root subtrees = ... 


The let expression is used to introduce a temporary 
name. 


let val v = e, in e2 end 


binds the value of e; to v and then evaluates eg, 
returning its value. 


Structures are of two kinds: tuples and lists. Tu- 
ples are written with parentheses, asin (1.0, 1.5). 
Lists are written with square brackets, as in 
[dbox, dcircle, dbox]. 


We occasionally use the syntax fn var => expr to 
define functions anonymously, usually when apply- 
ing map. Thus, map (fn var => ezrpr) L applies the 
function that takes var to expr to each element of 
the list L. 


ML allows for user-defined infix operators, as in 
infix 6 cseq; 


The “6” gives the precedence of the operator (in the 
range 0 to 9). 


Lastly, two details about built-in operators: The 
tilde character (~) is the unary negation operator. 
Carat (*) is the string concatenation operator. 
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Appendix B 


The following are the FPIC primitives used in this paper. This represents about one third of the total 
number of FPIC primitives. We have also included those user-defined operations that are defined in one 
part of the paper and used in a different part. 


For each operation, we give a generic call, with the arguments in italics. The form of the call shows whether 
or not the operation is infix. The names of the arguments indicate their types: pic for pictures, ptfor points, 
i for integers, r for reals, f for functions, and str for quoted strings. 


ptl ++ pt2 
ptl -- pt2 
ptl ** pt2 


Addition of points 
Subtraction of points 
Multiplication of points 


addNamedPics pic [(str1, picl), ...] 


(picl, pt1) align (pic2, pt2) 


arrow ptl pt2 

pic at pt 

bezier ptl pt2 pt3 pt4 
box rl r2 

center pic 

pic centeredAt pt 
circle r 

picl cseq pic2 
curvedharrow ptl pt2 


dbox 
dcircle 
dcosr 
doval 
dsinr 
dtriangle 
frame pic 
group pic 


height pic 

picl hseq pic2 

hseqlist [pic, ...] 
hseqsplist gap [pic, ...] 
hseqtopsp gap picl pic2 


hseqtopsplist gap [pic, .. 


hspace r 

label str pic 
line pt! pt2 
midpoint ptl pt2 
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Add the list of named pictures to pic’s environment 

Place pic! and pic2, moving pic2 so that its point pt2 coincides 
with ptl on picl 

Arrow from pti to pi2 

pic translated so that its reference (southwest) point is at pt 
Bezier curve from pti to pt4 with control points pt2 and pt3 

Box of width ri and height r2 

The center of pic, calculated from its bounding box 

pic translated so that its center is at pt 

Circle of radius 7 

picl on top of pic2, their centers aligned 

Arrow from pt! to pt2, starting and ending with horizontal 
segments 

Box of default size (1.618034 x 1.0) 

Circle of default radius (1.0) 

Cosine of r (in degrees) 

Oval inscribed in dbox 

Sine of r (in degrees) 

An equilateral triangle 

pic with a box drawn around it (user-defined) 

Same as pic, but considered as a single picture without subpic- 
tures, for purposes of calculating the subpictures of a containing 
picture. For example, dbox hseq dbox hseq dbox has three sub- 
pictures, but group (dbox hseq dbox) hseq dbox has two (the 
first of which also has two). 

The height of pic 

picl next to pic2 

A list of pictures sequenced horizontally 

A list of pictures sequenced horizontally, with space between them 
picl and pic2 are drawn next to each other, their tops aligned, with 
a gap between them (user-defined) 

A list of pictures sequenced horizontally, their tops aligned, with 
space between them (user-defined) 

Empty space of lenght r 

Place str in the middle of pic 

Line from pti to pt2 

The mid-point of pt1 and pi2 
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mkseqlist f 


namePic pic str 

namePts pic [(str1, pt1), ...] 
north pic 

northeast pic 

northwest pic 

pic nthpic z 

pic offsetBy pt 

oval rl r2 

pic pic str 

pics pic 

place pic f pi 

placePt pic str pt 

pic pt str 

pic right r 

pic rotate r 

pic scale r 

pic scaleTo pt 

scaleVec s pt 

pic scaleWithPoint (pil, pt2) 
pic scaleXY pt 


picl seq pic2 
seqlist [pic, ...] 
text str 

triangle pil pt2 pt3 
picl vseq pic2 
wedge rl r2 r3 


width pic 
pic withArrowStyle str 


pic withFillColor (r1, r2, r3) 
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Given sequencing function f, return the function that applies f to 
a list of pictures 

Give pic the name sir 

Add the named points to pic’s environment 

North point of pic, calculated from its bounding box 

similarly 

similarly 

The ith subpicture of pic 

pic translated by pt 

Oval inscribed in box ri r2 

The subpicture named sér contained in pic 

All the (top-level) subpictures of pic 

Move pic so that the point f pic is at pt 

Move pic so that the point named str is at pt 

The point named pt in pic 

pic moved right by r 

pic rotated counter-clockwise by r (in degrees) 

pic scaled by r in both dimensions 

pic scaled to fit within pt 

pt multiplied component-wise by s 

pic scaled by pt1 (see scaleXY), but without moving its point pt2 
pic scaled by z in the x direction and y in the y direction, where 


pt = (z,y) 
picl superimposed on pic2 
The pictures pic, ..., superimposed on one another 


A picture consisting of the text str 

Triangle connecting ptl, pt2, and pt? 

picl on top of pic2 

Create a wedge of a circle with radius r/ extending counter- 
clockwise from angle r2 to angle r3 

The width of pic 

pic drawn with a given arrow style, if it is a line; the arrow styles 
are as in PS‘Tricks [9] 

pic drawn in the color given by RGB values (rd, r2, r9) (all in the 
range 0-1) 
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